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SEE WHAT 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS CAN 
DO FOR You! 


The filament, in almost every bulb is drawn 
through a diamond die. In their many forms, 
diamond tools help to make practically every- 
thing you can think of. 

Nothing cuts, grinds, or polishes faster or 
more accurately than a diamond tool. 

Why not see what diamonds can do for you? 


To find out if industrial diamonds can benefit 
you, contact the Industrial Diamond Informa- 
tion Bureau. Backed by the Diamond Research 
Laboratory in Johannesburg (the largest 
laboratory in the world devoted to diamond 
technology) the Bureau offers you information 
and advice without obligation. Please write 
to the address below. 


The Industrial Diamond Information Bureau 


2 CHARTERHOUSE Street (Dept. E ), Lonpon, E.C.1. 
LO. 
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HOME 


BALANCING THE BOOKS 
The Chancellor cannot reduce the monstrous burden of British 


taxation this year : but he should make a challenging reshuffle of 
the way in which it is levied (p. 197). 


The mildly revolting mood of Tory backbenchers may make some 
reforms harder to achieve (p. 204). 


The nationalised budget: public industries will now have to break 
even over five-year periods, and earn a higher rate on their new 
capital (p. 243). 


The household budget: consumer protection socicties have helped 


Europe’s housewife to spend her money wisely, but she still needs 
the solid protection of the law (p. 245). 


The new Prescribers’ Journal should help health service doctors 
in prescribing the best—and the cheapest—medicines (p. 210) 
Trade balance : to aid exports Mr Maudling continues to revamp 
the system of export credits (p. 249). 


The Back-room Balance: two books on government 
advisers in two wars (p, 228 


and its 


Services Suspended 


Teachers are planning to strike—in England for higher pay 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MAJOR GAGARIN : 


The week's most exciting event 
was the launching and recovery 
of a manned Soviet space- 
vehicle. The impact is discussed 
on p. 201, 


MAC AND JACK 


The comings and goings in Washington have pointed attention 
to the problems of the Western Alliance. . 
. and the British : Mr Macmillan and Mr Kennedy got on well 
together, but the Americans would welcome a more positive and 
dynamic attitude on the part of their British allies (p. 219). The 
British should take this hint from Washington and make up their 
minds about going into Europe (p. 200), while standing less on 
the dignity of their “ special relationship ” with the United States. 
. and the French: France, too, should consider sacrifices for 
the sake of Nato. Unfortunately General de Gaulle does not seem 
in a very self-sacrificing mood, whether about Nato or Uno or, 
least of all, Algeria (p. 207 and p. 234). 


. . and the Germans: President Kennedy’s current visitor, Dr 
Adenauer, is troubled by the possible repercussions of the Eich- 
mann trial (discussed on p. 231 and p. 233) and by the need to 
restore Nato’s strength, though the methods he advocates may 
not be the right ones (p. 208). 
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(p. 209) and in Scotland also to preserve their traditional standards. 
Their trade unions are a mixed, and overfull, bag (p. 214). 


Seamen hope to avoid a dispute with their employers, but their 
union is hard pressed by a group of its own militants (p. 207). 
Grimsby skippers are carrying on with their strike, but seem 
unlikely to keep foreign fish clear of Britain’s chips (p. 207). 
Around Britain 

Lancashire’s county government is lost to Labour (p. 209): cotton 


and Conservatism are closer friends than many had realised 
(p. 215). 


Barnsley’s locally imperialist aspirations are being fought by the 
borough’s small neighbours (p. 216). 


This year’s census will do more than count heads: 
speeded up—and could even be made to 


The LCC and the laundry : 
Off the Boil 


® The stock market calms down after pushing prices to a new 
peak (p. 2§0). -new lines needed (p. 256). 


it will be 
pay off (p. 204). 


local government’s dirty linen (p. 213). 


® Cycle factories close 


Getting Up Steam 

® The motor industry ends short-time (p. 255) 
Herald goes faster (p. 255). 
(p. 256). 


® The Triumph 
® GEC cuts staff and television prices 
® Personal saving reaches a new record (p. 255). 
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In Ottawa, Mr Macmillan had a friendly but unconvinced recep- 
tion (p. 234). 


American Intentions 


Grave misgivings have arisen about American intentions in 

Cuba, even though Mr Kennedy has taken time off from attend- 

ing to his distinguished guests to utter reassuring words (p. 203). 
e 

Mr Kennedy will also have noted that the drain on American 

gold has been halted, without safeguarding the American balance 

of payments for ever (p. 221), and that Congressmen on holiday 


have found that he is personally more popular than are his “ 
frontier ” policies (p. 220). 


new 


* 
The new Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, Washington’s chosen instrument for the furtherance of 
Adantic economic unity, is to meet in Paris on April 18 (p. 208); 
its deliberations will tend to support the Bundesbank’s view of 
monetary policy against Professor Erhard’s (p, 251). 


General Gursel: The soldiers who have ruled Turkey since 
the May Revolution have undertaken a more difficulr task than 
they yet realise (p. 202). 

Mr Khrushchev: It is now Russia’s turn to make an act of 
renunciation in Laos (p. 207). Fraternal relations between the 


Soviet Union and China may have been strained by the Peking- 
Moscow trade talks (p. 209). 


King Mahendra of Nepal : Is not much better off for having put 
his prime minister in prison (n. 237). 


Mr Jomo Kenyatta : He has not made it any casier for the British 
to decide whether to let him out (p. 210). 


Detailed contents on page 197 
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Service in step with science... 


The consistently superlative quality of Walpamur Quality Paints is maintained by 
the application of scientific research, and by rigorous laboratory and practical tests at every stage of 
manufacture. With Branches throughout the United Kingdom, and Factories and Agencies 


overseas, The Walpamur Co Ltd matches the quality of its products with an unrivalled service. 


= ——— 
Year 


eT 


WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 


—the standard by which others are judged 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, FAST AFRICA AND EIRE 
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TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
Burlington Road, London, S.W.6 


Makers of the world’s quietest 
room air conditioner 


In one office, in every office, the new 
TEMKON floor-mounted room air- 
conditioner works silently, unobtrusively, 

keeping air fit for breathing, keeping 
staff at peak efficiency all day long... . 


The cost? With a TEMKON in every room, 
the cost is still less, by 30-50 per cent, 


than that of a central station plant. 


FLOOR-MOUNTED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 
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Please send full details of the TEMKON floor-mounted room air | 


conditioner. 
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WE NEVER STOP LEARNING 
at Leyiano 


From long years of experience, the Leyland Group have learnt how 
to give their trucks and buses everything the big ’uns should have— 
power, economy, guts. But even at their present high level of per- 
formance, we still aim for better things. If a Super Comet now 
speeds down a motorway at 70 m.p.h., then we want 80 m.p.h.— 
without sacrificing economy or safety. If a Claymore averages 
20 m.p.g. in heavy 
traffic, then we’re after 
22-24 m.p.g. And if a 
Super Constructor hauls 
gross train weights ot 
150 tons—let’s plan for 
200 plus. We'll do all 
this—and more. For, 
although the knowledge 
gained from sixty years 
of experience at Leyland 
has brought us out- 
standing leadership and 
success, we never intend 


to stop learning. 
LEYLAND BEAVER 


1 Leyland Octopus 4 Albion Claymore 
2 Leyland Super Comet 5 Albion Chieftain 
3 Leyland Atlantean 6 Scammell Super Constructor 


Leyland Motors Ltd. 


LEYLAND - LANCS 


Albion Motors Ltd. 


SCOTSTOUN - GLASGOW 


Scammell Lorries Ltd. 
WATFORD - HERTS 
Sales Division: Hanover House, 


Hanover Square, London W.1. 
Telephone: MAY fair 8561 
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PODBIELNIAK 


CHECK THESE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES: 

) Equilibrium reached in minutes. 
Rapid response to changes in 
flow rates, solvent ratios and 
interface positions. 

Variable inlet positions for the 
handling of a wide variety of 
systems in a single extractor. 
Modification possible for phase 
separation of co-currently mixed 
liquids. 

() High degree of self-cleaning. 


() High capacity, compact size. 


CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Grent Britain) Ltd. 


197 Knightsbridge, London $.W.7, England 
CLARK BROS. CO. BIVISION, Dresser (France) $.A. 
37, Ave. D'lena, Paris 16, France 

CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Gresser italy, $.p.A. 
Piazza Cavour 3, Milan, Italy 


CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS Biv. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 


the versatile 


liquid-liquid centrifugal extractor 
simplifies the most difficult extraction problem 


The extremely effective centrifugal rotor of the Podbielniak 
extractor accomplishes multi-stage counter-current extraction 
even though the liquids are in contact with one another for only 
a fraction of a minute. This means that you can extract liquids of 
small density differential, those easily emulsified, and those of 
high viscosity, with no difficulty. 


Improve your products and reduce costs while modernizing your 
plant with a Podbielniak extractor. Make use of our years of 
experience in solving liquid-liquid phase separation and extraction 
problems. Write for latest data and, if possible, send us informa- 
tion about your specific needs. 


TKN 


Oi + GAS + CHEMICAL 
CLECTROMIC + INDUSTRIAL 


, 
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lf you want to pull it, 


lift it, 


9 
--Or stack it, 


S lot Ad handle the load / 


BRITAIN'S FINEST ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
. ELECTRIC FORK TRUCKS MINING & TUNNELLING 


- LOCOMOTIVES 
FIXED PLATFORM ° 


WINGROVE & ROGERS LTD. ravens SPECIAL PURPOSE 


* VEMICLES 
NR. LIVERPOO). TELEPHONE: SIMONSWOOD 2631/3 ee 
WA. . : T 
AND BROADWAY COURT, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.|I. v s TRACTORS 
TELEP:4ONE: ABBEY 2272 


_. BUSINESS IS BOOMING AT THIS 
BUSTLING INTERSECTION! 


Cargoes save shippers money and time too, when routed 
through the Port of Toronto. 


Transhipment handling is eliminated; earlier deliveries 
facilitated. 
Economical, efficient Port of Toronto services are yours to 


use, yours to profit by—write or telephone for full 
information, 


THE MODERN PORT 


i 
- 


@0 Harbour Street, Toronto 1, Canada EMpire 4-145] 
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DAYS PER YEAR! 


Need aluminium ? Kaiser Aluminum, with a capacity of 609.500 short 
ions annually. prodaces primary metal 365 days per year! Kaiser Alu- 
minum can supply you with the aluminium you need.,.when you need 
it! Here is a dependable and continuous flow of primary metal from 
haiser \luminum’s salt water ports in America, to help you meet the 
growing needs of the world...now and for the future. If you need 


aluminium fast(!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde 
Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley Street, 

London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum In- 
ternational, Inc., Phone: 47-59-00; KAISER 
Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- Thea Lat 
land. Also in Bremen and Tlorence. 
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The new force in world aviation 


VISCOUNT 
VANGUARD 
vc 10 

BAC 107 


~ 


SUPERSONIC AIRLINER PROJECT 
T-188 

CANBERRA 

LIGHTNING 

TSR-2 

JET PROVOST 

BLOODHOUND 

THUNDERBIRD 

VIGILANT 

BLUE WATER 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED PALL LONDON Swi 
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Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


Morgan Guaranty sures 


President 


~ - STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
rust Company conan lio 
Bechtel Corporation 
WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1961 CARTER L, BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 
Sonste PAUL C. CABOT 


Cash and due from banks . $ 671,597.77 Chairman of the Board — . 

; e State Street Investment Corporation 
U.S, Government obligations . . . 432,064,873 
S at sonata ate JOHN L. COLLYER 
State, municipal, and public securities .. 266,793,467 Chiehians: Minbiatien Cacusinie 
Other securities . . . . . . , 11,672,594 The B. F. Goodrich Company 


 . Ae ha ee ee aes 285,574,071 H. P. DAVISON 
. , : : a pte Vice Chairman of the Board 
Customers’ acceptance liability . 146,163,815 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . 12,750,000 CHARLES D. DICKEY 


E : ee My Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 
Investment in subsidiary companies. . 7,520,495 


Pepe OHN T. RRANC ; 
Bank premises BE aided at we 32,967,499 J 5. 2S eo 
Assistant to the President 


Other assets .. ; 123,582,744 Campbell Soup Company 


} 990 687.332 THOMAS S. GATES, JR 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Liabilizies CARL J. GILBERT 


Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 
Deposits... ; 3. 125,674,195 


W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Evecutive Committee 
Liability on acceptances . . . 148,376,364 Sr ae 


Dividend payable April 14,1961 . 7,540,000 DEVEREUX C, JOSEPHS 
‘ Director, New York 
Other liabilities . . . .°. ; 109,999.464 aibt Ganateaed aici 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 


Reserve for expenses and taxes. 43,025,016 


THOMAS 8. LAMONT 
~—$25 par . . §$188,500,000 Vice Chairman of the Board 


SUIGIUS 2 6 sk 236,500,000 L. F. MCCOLLUM 
Undivided profits. 131,072,293 ee a 


~- 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


$3,990,687 ,332 THOMAS L. PERKINS 

Chairman of the Board 
Assets carried at $324,916,776 in the above statement are pledged to American Cyanamid Company 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, M. J. RATHBONE 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the President, Standard Oil 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Incorporated u ith limited liability ore 

Cc (N 
m the State of New York, USA aero 


Total capital funds 356,072,293 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J]. P. Stevens & Co , Inc 


New Yerk: 140Broadway + 23 Wall Strect JAMES M. SYMES 


Chairman of the Board 
5 . se The Pennsylvania Railroad Compan, 
Lender: 33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 ae 
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A Year for. 
Tax Reform 


HEN the Chancellor presents his budget estimates next Monday, he 

WX can expect for the first time to be drawing in over £6,000 million a 

year of taxes. Most sober judges of the country’s affairs agree that 

the threat of inflation will make it unsound for him to remit any of this mon- 

strous sum, but the economy's lack of drive makes it essential that he should 
reshuffle it. 

The extent of the reshuffle will be determined by his degree of political 
courage and administrative drive, not by any shortage of relevant ideas. The 
first principle for Mr Lloyd should be to increase taxes on the ways in which 
the British people spend their money, but to reduce taxes on their effort#to 
earn it. Unfortunately, it seems increasingly unlikely that he will dare to intro- 
duce one of the two wide-ranging taxes which some other countries have, and 
which can yield much more revenue from consumer spending—in a much more 
sensible manner—than Britain’s present system of purchase tax; we are unlikely 
to see the imposition on Monday of either a flat rate turnover tax or else a flat 
rate sales tax on all retail sales (including services). But at any rate it must be 
assumed that, in some form or another, indirect taxes this year ought to go up. 

One of the most obvious candidates here, even in a budget that is only 
cautiously reformatory, is a betting tax. At present the Exchequer draws only 
£40 million a year from betting duties—wholly from football pools, greyhound 
totes, and bookmakers’ licences on greyhound tracks. All forms of off-the-course 
betting have remained untaxed because so much of it has taken place illegally 
on street corners, where even the police—let alone the inland revenue—had no 
real hope of tracing it. Now, however, cash betting is to take place in licensed, 
controlled and listed shops ; a new source of potential revenue has been served 
up for the Chancellor on a platter. A second favourite for higher imposts must 
be cigarettes. Consumption of them is booming, but, because of the switch to 
tipped cigarettes, tax revenue from them is not. There is a strong case for 
recouping the revenue that the Treasury has lost from all those pieces of 
discarded cork-ends—perhaps henceforth for taxing cigarettes by number instead 
of by tobacco weight. 

The next candidate for an increase—much though many people will hate this— 
must be purchase tax. The best way of increasing the yield from this would 
be to bring in some goods which are at present not taxed at all ; say soft drinks, 
sweets, ice cream, other manufactured foods—and perhaps to start taxing some 
services such as laundries, dry cleaning and restaurant meals (particularly now 
that nearly all restaurants are soon to benefit from the grant of a drink licence). 
This would be the small beginning of a move towards a general sales tax. But if 
the Chancellor runs away from this, then he will seriously have to consider raising 
present purchase tax rates, perhaps particularly those in the 5, 124 and.25 per 
cent ranges. The Economic Survey suggested that the present excess of 
consumers’ purchasing power makes some price rises very likely, and expressed 
concern about the effect that this could have on export prices. A moderate rise 
in purchase tax rates now might merely siphon into the Exchequer money that 
would otherwise bid up domestic prices anyway, and it would have the great 
advantage that this rise would not apply to goods destined for export. 

It will be disappointing if the Chancellor cannot raise more than {100 million 
of new indirect taxes in this way, If he were then to make the two concessions to 
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the upper income groups that have been most eagerly pressed 
upon him—to exempt earned incomes below {5,000 a year 
from surtax (cost about {£55 million a year), and to say that 
working wives’ incomes below £2,000 a year should not be 
added to their husband's incomes for surtax purposes (cost 
about £/§ million)—he would be granting reliefs costing about 
£60 million in a full year; they would cost considerably less 
than this in 1961-62 itself, because surtax payments are 
generally made a year in arrears. A budget in which personal 
tax changes were confined to these rises and these reductions 
would therefore have a significant net deflationary effect for 
1961-62, which may be what he needs. 


A Reshaped income Tax? '° 


UT it would also be a budget of only miniscule tax reform. 
The fiscally historic decision that one would really like 
Mr Lloyd to take in 1961 would be to prepare to merge 
income tax and surtax together, with a big reduction in the 
latter. It is unlikely that in the year ahead there can be many 
reliefs in income tax itself ; if the Chancellor—by raising 
indirect taxation—did provide himself with the {50 million 
a year needed to reduce the “ standard” 7s. 9d. to 7s. 6d., 
one would prefer him to concentrate on improving allowances 
rather than on making this straight 3d. cut in rates. The 
illowances that might have the best case for improvement this 
year are the allowance for older children ; possibly the wives’ 
‘arned income allowance (a substantial rise in this at all levels 
might be an alternative to freeing husbands from paying sur- 
‘ax on their wives’ earnings); and, finally, of course, the 
rdinary earned income allowance itself. The trouble is that 
iny improvement in this last, as it is at present calculated, is 
ery expensive. When Mr Butler raised the earned income 
ilowance to its present level of 2/gths in 1952, he said that 
he hoped to push it up to one quarter as soon as possible ; 
nut no Chancellor has ever felt able to do this because it 
would now cost well over £100 million a year. 


Phe best way in which the Chancellor could mitigate this’ 


problem, and also proceed to solve his surtax poser, would 
urely be by replacing the whole system of “ income tax rates 
plus earned income allowance” by the much more logical 
oncept of a separate “ earned income tax rate.”” At present 
1 man whose marginal rate of tax is the so-called standard 
rate 7s. gd. in the { pays that rate only on unearned 
‘income , if his income is earned (as most people's is), he 
pays the absurd rate of 6s. o{d. in the £. It would be easy, 
even if also not very dramatic, to reduce this to 6s. this year 
-and simultaneously to knock the odd fraction off the so- 
called reduced rates (at present nominally 1s, 9d., 4s. 3d. and 
6s. 3d. in the £ ; but really, for earned income, 1s. §}d., 
38. 3\d., and 4s. 10\d.). One advantage of this change would 
be that some people might at last begin to be able to work 
out what the rate of tax on their marginal income really is. 
Another and massive advantage is that the Chancellor would 
then have his way eased to surtax reform. The system of 
separate assessments to surtax could be abolished, but as 
people's earned taxable incomes rose above, say, £4,000, the 
earned income tax rate of 6. in the £ could go up—so that 
surtax could be PAYEd (i.e., collected at once) ; this quicker 
collection would provide the revenue with some compensation 
for the fact that the top effective marginal rate should certainly 
no longer rise so steeply and so exorbjtantly to 17s. gd. in the £ 
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i.e., 89 per cent) on earned incomes above £15,000 a year, 
as it does now. There would admittedly be considerable 
transitional problems in thus suddenly turning surtax on earned 
income from a tax that is collected a year in arrears, by a 
separate branch of the inland revenue, into an ordinary branch 
of the income tax ; the administrators would certainly need 
at least a year’s grace to make the change (and would probably 
say that they need much more). But this need not be a dis- 
advantage in the circumstances of this year. 

Suppose, as a deliberately over-simplified example, that the 
Chancellor announced that surtax on future earnings should 
be exactly cut in half. Surtax receipts this year, at the old 
rate on last year’s earnings, would be unaffected. Even in 
1962-63 the Exchequer need not lose much, because although 
people would start paying surtax at only half rates on 1961-62 
earnings, some of them would also start having the equivalent 
of surtax (the new graduated income tax) directly PAYEd— 
also at half present rates—from their 1962-63 earnings. The 
effect on the revenue would therefore not be felt until 1963-64. 
In order to give higher paid executives greater incentives to 
mobility and risk-taking, Mr Lloyd should be urged to be 
really bold about this ; the sweeping target one would like to 
set him would be to reduce surtax yield by about three- 
quarters (i.e., by £150 million or so a year) by 1963-64. 


Capital Gains 


F Mr Lloyd did this, it would be right to consider seeking 
Lneiieaien by levying other forms of taxation on the 
rich. which should also be of a sort that would start yielding 
revenue mainly after 1961-62. Here one plunges at once 
into a problem where reasoned economic examination all too 
often becomes overlaid by emotional political argument. The 
first important point to make about a possible capital gains 
tax is that only a stagnationist should think that capital 
gains, whether they accrue to Mr Clore or anybody else, are 
a bad thing. They are a good thing, a reflection of increasing 
national wealth, but there is a logical case for arguing that 
like the other good things of life they ought to be taxed. The 
second, and related, point concerns the sort of gains on which 
tax should be levied. There has been some argument recently 
that it should be levied only on short-term gains, in order 
to attack “ speculation ” in land and stock exchange securities. 
If this implies that the tax on all forms of speculation should 
be at a penal rate, it is economic nonsense ; it would be 
unfortunate if anybody who held a piece of land undeveloped 
for two years found that he paid much less tax than somebody 
who resells it for prodyctive use within six months. 

On land sales, the right incentive to provide would be to 
try to make people sell empty sites quickly. On stock exchange 
gains, by contrast, there is a stronger case for discriminating 
in favour of the long-term investor ; it is said that the Scandi- 
navians do this better than the Americans. Other forms of 
capital gain provide even knottier problems. When owner- 
occupiers sell their own houses in order to buy houses in other 
districts (also at today’s inflated price levels), it would be 
absurd to impose a penal tax that would become an impedi- 
ment to mobility ; but the fact that almost all houscowners 
have made a capital gain in recent years provides one more 
argument against abolishing or reducing the Schedule A 
property tax. A simpler system for making claims for repair 
charges would be a different matter. 
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The yield on a capital gains tax in any year would be 
practically impossible to calculate in advance. Last year, for 
example, there were slightly more capital losses than capital 
gains on the London stock exchange ; the total value of quoted 
securities existing at the beginning of the year had fallen by 
some 4.8 per cent before the end of it. In general, the 
commonsense attitude is not to exaggerate the advantages that 
could accrue to the revenue from this necessarily complicated 
tax ; but also not to exaggerate its difficulties and not te deny 
that the tax would be worthwhile if it is the necessary political 
price of enabling really large reliefs in surtax to be made. 
One minor argument in favour of the tax is that it is probably 
the only way in which the Exchequer can finally win its 
perennial battle against dividend stripping and the like ; unless 
there is a capital gains tax there may well have to be another 
instalment of—possibly retrospective—action against newly 
discovered methods of income tax avoidance next Monday. 


Company Tax Reform 


0 much for personal taxation, which—on the proposals 
S above—would actually be increased slightly in 1961-62, 
but with the promise of reductions in future years. In the field 
of company taxation there is need for a similarly major reform 
in tax collecting methods, but once again without giving any- 
thing net away in 1961-62. There has been much talk recently 
about the desirability of replacing profits tax and company 
income tax (which is paid at the standard 7s. 9d. rate) by a 
single corporation tax, on the ground that the occasions when 
it is right to reduce personal income tax are not always those 
when it is right to reduce companies’ income tax ; as politicians 
are always eager to do the former, but not the latter, this is 
not an argument with great intrinsic appeal. But if the earned 
income tax rate was henceforth made an entity of its own, 
so that the present “ standard rate” was applied only to un- 
earned income, the case for a single corporation tax would 
become stronger ; and it would become stronger still if it were 
made part of a major system of company tax reform. The 
objects of any new system should be to penalise old-fashioned 
methods of production and wasteful use of labour, and to give 
greater incentives to domestic investment and to exports. 

The best method might be to impose a payroll tax (i.¢., a 
surcharge on employers’ national insurance contributions, 
which would have the advantage of adding to revenue imme- 
diately), but to compensate for the effect that this would 
have in increasing industrial costs by increasing investment 
allowances (or else speeding up depreciation allowances), and 
by levying a new corporation income tax in place of—but at 
a lower rate than—the present company income-tax and profits 
tax combined. It would be a good thing if Mr Lloyd could 
then adopt Lord Amory’s recent suggestion and “ look again ” 
at the question of a possible variation of this corporation tax 
“ related to the turnover of export business.” There are ways 
of giving some tax advantages to exporters without running 
foul of Gatt, especially if Mr Lloyd’s tariff policy then pro- 
ceeded to. put Britain in Gatt’s good books. 


Down with Tariffs 


7. RE is a strong case for cutting Britain’s protective tariffs 
on imported goods some time this year. The fiscal loss 
even from cutting these in half would not be great (the yield 
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from tariffs under the Import Duties Act was £136 million 
in 19$9-60) ; the nonsense figure of £1,375 million from all 
customs duties, which has been quoted in the popular press 
in this context, includes more than £1,200 million a year from 
tobacco tax, petrol tax and tax on imported liquors). So long 
as Britain remains a high tariff country, a large part of our 
industrial effort is bound to be concentrated on making goods 
which foreigners are producing more cheaply than ourselves ; 
we are cut off from the stimulus of new foreign methods and 
ideas ; and it has become increasingly obvious that this is a 
main reason for our relative lack of competitiveness and 
growth. There are signs that the Government ‘has at last 
been converted to this view—witness Mr Macmillan’s call in 
Boston last week for “ Free Trade for the Free World "— 
but the Treasury is still likely to want to reduce tariffs 
only after international bargaining for foreign concessions 
in Gatt, rather than directly and unilaterally through the 
budget. 

It is not so certain that the Treasury should seek to advance 
so swiftly to free investment in the free world too. The 
Federation of British Industries has been pressing for a 
liberalisation of the overseas trade corporation system, so that 
“income arising overseas in the form of dividends, as in the 
form of trading profit, could, to the greatest extent possible, 
be excluded from the scope of United Kingdom taxation and 
left free for investment overseas.” Some changes in the over- 
seas trade corporation system are needed, but they should not 
be in a form that encourages Britain to lend abroad still more 
of a balance of payments surplus which—on all present calcu- 
lations—it has not got. 


A perry then, is a suggested recipe for Mr Lloyd. It will be 
said that some of these changes would be politically diffi- 
cult; but so are any changes nowadays, because it can always 
be shown with mock indignation that the biggest reliefs quite 
naturally go to those who pay the biggest tax. Another loud 
objection to the sort of changes discussed here will be that 
they would be administratively difficult; the inland revenue is 
certain to complain that it cannot possibly have vast new 
burdens laid upon it because, as it indignantly explains, it is 
already at least 300 men short on its senior establishment. 
But it would be absurd to hold up the march of tax reform 
because of the shortage of 300 men; if need be, the Govern- 
ment should even investigate the possibility of mitigating some 
of the transitional problems by the temporary employment, 
on a full-time basis, of private firms of accountants. There 
should be no stuffiness over such an expedient. 

There are several other minor reforms to which the Chan- 
cellor may well want to set his hand—for example in reshaping 
what goes above and below the line in the budget accounts, 
and in adding one or even two new junior ministers to the 
Treasury's staff. Some of these changes could be positively 
undesirable, and none would be of major usefulness without 
simultaneous tax reform. The imperative of tax reform this 
year is not that Mr Lloyd should be in a generous mood on 
Monday; if the net effect of his first budget is to add slightly 
to Britain’s tax burdens for 1961-62, this will not be a cause 
for criticism—indeed it will, on balance, be one for praise. 
But if he achieves this net effect without very largely reshuffling 
the way in which his revenue is garnered, then Parliament 
should stand ready to smite him—fore and aft. 
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Leaning on the Shovel 


Everyone—and first of all the British—will have to make sacrifices 


if western unity is to be restored 


sk: irresistible force of the new President has now met 
that imperturbable object, the Prime Minister, and there 
has been no audible sound of collision. Unless the two 
men found themselves in agreement on almost everything they 
talked about, which is highly unlikely, the only explanation 
is that they refrained from pushing the most difficult problems 
facing them to the point of decision. It is now admitted on 
all sides that the western alliance is in a state of disarray, 


which is a polite way of saying that it is unable to decide | 


on the best way of defending itself against military attack, 
unwilling to stop itself drifting into economic particularism, 
and even uncertain what the chief purpose of the alliance is. 

Equally, it is understood (“ all too well,” says last Saturday's 
communique from Washington, with wry honesty but deplor- 
able English) that everyone concerned will have to make 
sacrifices if unity is to be restored. In particular, there is 
a widespread feeling that dear old fuddy-duddy Britain must 
make up its mind what sacrifices it is going to make—a feeling 
illustrated in the recent television survey of Britain by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, appropriately brought before 
British viewers by the chance of a television studio strike. 
Like tired treasure-hunters who have located the spot x on 
the map, the members of the alliance now wait each for the 
other to make the first move with the shovel. 

it is tempting to think of the confusion in the North Atlantic 
illiance in terms of a jigsaw puzzle, and to hope that President 
Kennedy is a master puzzle-solver who can turn the bits into 
i tidy picture by carefully matching each country’s claim with 
inother’s concession, each need with an appropriate sacrifice. 
Polincal life is not like that; there will always be unsolved 

ners and pieces stuck in at random. But certain parts of 

puzzle might be improved immeasurably if somebody 

ild make the first move. There is a strong case for this 

nebody to be the British, and it is a pity that Mr Macmillan’s 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology last 

left a marked impression of indecision. What the 

ind the other allies—must now do is to look in turn 

t the two or three main problems involved in what is loosely 

called the © search for unity”: consider in each case what the 

long-term interests of the alliance as a whole (as distinct from 

the particular interests of members) require; and then, 
having worked out the possible courses of action, act. 

Clearly the first problem, in chronological urgency at least, 
is the economic division of Europe. Here the long-term 
requirement of the alliance is plain. It is to prevent the 
breaking-up of the western community into three separate 
feudal leagues, peering suspiciously over their tariff-walls and 
slitting the throats of each other's traders. Unfortunately, Mr 
Macmillan’s remark last Friday about the need for “ bringing 
together the Six and the Seven” suggests that he thinks it 
is still-an open question which group will come to join the 
other. But it is not; the possibility that the common 
market will enter into the looser kind of association 
Britain wants has long since vanished, and the only real ques- 
tion is whether Britain and its associates are willing to weld 
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themselves on to the political linkages of the common market. 

For.the British to submit to this welding operation is no 
doubt a plunge, if not a sacrifice—the word favoured by Mr 
Macmillan and Mr Kennedy. But the British can comfort 
themselves with the thought that others, too, will have to 
make sacrifices if the common market is widened. The 
Americans face the prospect that, in the short run at least, 
their relative export position is going to suffer more and that, 
in the longer run, it is difficult to see how the spread of 
unification is going to be stopped from crossing the Atlantic. 
The French face the prospect that, with Britain in the common 
market, they will have a powerful rival to their claims of 
leadership in the group. The point is that economic unity 
is the necessary foundation of political solidarity, and political 
solidarity is the basis of military cohesion. Mr Macmillan 
must prepare himself to start the sacrificial round ; unless, 
that is, he is willing to accept the political and military conse- 
quences of letting Europe's economy stay divided. 


EXT comes the question how the West is going to share 
N its nuclear weapons. Here the requirements of the 
alliance are more complicated. It is necessary to assure the 
European members of effective protection against nuclear 
blackmail by the Russians ; but, in choosing among the various 
ways of doing this, care must be taken not to endanger the 
chances of negotiating a disarmament treaty with the com- 
munists by letting the spread of nuclear weapons get out 
of hand. The worst solution, clearly, is to have more and 
more countries in Europe build private atomic forces of their 
own, neither effective as deterrents nor conducive to dis- 
armament. 

Nor is it wholly plausible to expect the Europeans indefinite 
ly to depend on the Americans’ missiles : their feeling will 
doubtless grow that the Americans might not choose to blow 
the world up for Europe's sake. If the talks on disarmament 
were to show signs of progress within a measurable period 
of their resumption in the autumn, it would be entirely 
sensible, and desirable, to extend reliance on the Americans’ 
coverage as long as possible. If the talks get stuck, however, 
some kind of European-owned deterrent will begin to look 
inevitable in the next few years. The aim should be to restrict 
the ownership of this as narrowly as possible in the hope 
that the disarmament negotiations can be revived later on. 
Perhaps the best solution—if it could be sold to General de 
Gaulle as part of a package deal—would be a pooling of 
Britain’s and France's nuclear weapons. Together, the two 
might provide a credible deterrent ; the scheme would not 
extend the list of nuclear powers beyond four ; and it would 
give the minimum offence to the sensibilities of French 
sovereignty. ‘ 

This leads to the third obstacle in the way of western unity 
—the problem of reconciling the misty concept of “ inter- 
dependence " with the equally misty British and French claims 
to have a “ special relationship with the United States. It 
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would be an enormous help if the British would drop the 
habit of talking as if history, and the sharing of a common 
language, had bequeathed to them some mystic link with the 
Americans. Obviously Britain’s relationship to the United 
States is not quite the same as anyone else's, in the sense 
that this country’s military and political obligations in different 
parts of the world give it specific jobs within the alliance. 
Fortunately, there are still many personal links which make 
the relationship easier. But these characteristics of the Anglo- 
American relationship are more effective the less they are 
talked about. To harp on it, to glorify a relationship that is 
merely distinctive into one that is “ special,” in the sense of 
better, merely infuriates the French, the Germans, and every- 
one else. 


ERHAPS ways can be found of satisfying General de 

Gaulle’s desire to speak to the Americans on equal terms 
with the British. It might help him to feel that his views 
were being taken into account if Mr Kennedy made a point 
of consulting with him at fairly regular intervals, and if the 
Nato Council became a clearing-house for all the allies’ ideas 
about world problems. But in making such arrangements for 
* interdependence ™ it is necessary to recall the chief purpose 
of the alliance. This is to protect the Atlantic community 
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against military attack. The allies need to make a much more 
determined effort than in the past to find common ground 
in their international policies ; but, where common ground 
is not findable, the policy of each should not be fixed according 
to the lowest common denominator of agreement between 
them. Mr Kennedy would be ill-advised to let his search 
for military and economic unity in Europe lead him to accept 
a mechanism that circumscribes his diplomatic freedom of 
action elsewhere. 

The key to success in the search for unity is now in the 
possession of General de Gaulle. If he refuses to compromise 
on any of his demands, the search will fail. What Mr 
Macmillan has to remember is that some judiciously timed 
initiatives by the British would make it easier for the general 
to make his own sacrifices in turn. If the British made it 
clear that they were willing to join the common market, it 
might lessen his suspicion that they were trying to play their 
own game in the world. If they offered to pool their nuclear 
weapons with his, he might find the lure of atomic self- 
sufficiency less appealing. If they ceased to talk of their 
“ special relationship” with America, he might feel it less 
imperative to insist upon having one too. To dig the prize of 
unity out of the present mess in Nato will need self-sacrificing 
labour ; Britain, for one, should show that it is not, after all, 
resting on its shovel. 


Man into Space 


Major Yuri Gagarin’s brave venture 


on Wednesday established a date 


that will certainly appear in 
the history books of 


the future 


We the Wright brothers, man got himself off the 
ground; now, the Soviet team that shot Major 
Gagarin round the world in 90 minutes, at a height 
varying between 100 and 200 miles, has virtually got him 
out of the atmosphere, the element within which the human 
destiny had formerly seemed to be confined. Vast though 
the distances of space are, the escape from the atmosphere, 
even by a relatively negligible margin, is an achievement 
full of significance. Is it altogether fanciful to compare this 
moment to that far earlier one when the first fishy creatures 
heaved themselves, gasping, a few inches on to dry land ? 

Man being, at least in some respects, more sophisticated 
than most fish, this second breakthrough by terrestrial crea- 
tures into a new element evokes more complex reactions. 

While we cannot perceive the ultimate consequences, we can 
foresee that they will be, in every sense of the world, far- 
reaching. But, at the same moment as the imagination soars, 
the intellect applies—to use the jargon of the rocketeers’ trade 
—the brakes. There is plenty of real, as well as official jubila- 
tion now in Moscow. If it has a strong chauvinistic tinge, 
that is a regrettably normal circumstance, familiar not only 
from the time of the launching of the first sputnik but also 


Orbital bomber ? 


from those of, say, the ascent of Everest, the crossing of 
Antarctica, and the Olympics of recent years. But, for several 
reasons, the impact of the new feat on world opinion as a 
whole is unlikely to prove as dramatic as that of the first 
sputnik. 

Although, like other achievements in the general field of 
rocketry, this one has come sooner than was thought possible 
only a few years ago, there has been much lively anticipation 
in recent months. It is almost a year since the Russians got 
a vehicle of similar weight (44 tons) into orbit, cight months 
since they achieved a successful re-entry of one. They have 
kept their lead over the Americans, but not over popular 
expectations. The world will rightly applaud Major Gagarin's 
courage and the skill of the men who made his venture 
possible ; but it will not be astonished. 

Psychologically, and therefore politically, the first man in 
space ought to be a notable coup. But the successive marvels 
of the space age are already tending to yield diminishing 
moral returns. Even in the under-developed countries, now 
once more urged to acknowledge the superiority of the Soviet 
system, growing sophistication is bringing with it a suspicion 
that the lavishing of such resources on rocketry may indicate 
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a failure to adjust priorities to mankind's real needs. 

The Soviet government’s statement immediately after 
Wednesday's triumph emphasised the military aspect by link- 
ing disarmament with this new evidence of Russia's lead in 
rocketry. It might seem that the adequacy of Soviet rockets 
for the straightforward firing of nuclear missiles at any worth- 
while target area on the earth had already been well enough 
established. If Major Gagarin’s whizz round the world has 
a military importance, however, it lies in the direction of 
what is termed the “ orbital bomber.” Manned vehicles that 
circled the globe several times, apparently at random, before 
serving as launching platforms for nuclear missiles, might 
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well prove a more effective instrument for a surprise attack 
than simple intercontinental missiles whose purpose would 
be clear as soon as radar detected their trajectories. 

There will be time enough, however, for glum speculation 
of that kind if and when more is revealed about the new 
Soviet feat. The Russians, who persistently maintained that, 
their nuclear research programme was devoted to peaceful 
purposes right up to the moment when it produced weapons, 
have only themselves to blame ‘if oshers now fix their eyes 
first on the military potentialities of their latest feats. This 
moment itself is one to record a new date in the calendar of 
human achievement. 


Turkey Looks Both Ways 


The soldiers who hold power in Turkey do not want 
their new regime to end as a tyranny. 

Our special correspondent lately there looks at the 
pitfalls in their way 


HE new parliament building, which for many years the 
Turks have been building in Ankara close by Ataturk’s 
mausoleum, is now being used for the first time by the 
Constituent Assembly that is drawing up a new. constitution 
and electoral law. These air-conditioned marble halls are a 
politician’s dream come true ; there are spacious and well- 
appointed rooms for party and committee meetings as well as 
the vast main national assembly hall. Will they fulfil their 
purpose, or turn out to be a white elephant ? 
One thing is certain: most of the soldiers who overthrew 
the Menderes regime last May and who now rule Turkey 
wish to work towards the restoration of parlia- 
itary government. They may be ‘divided about the best 
way, but there is no doubting the sincerity of their resolve 
ot to be corrupted by power. Turkey is still under martial 
law, but the main trend of General Giirsel’s government is 
back towards normality. The key posts in the administration 
are still in military hands, but those lesser posts that were 
taken over by the army in May are being, or have been, handed 
back to civilians. The press is still not free from the threat of 
sudden: closure, but its situation is very much better than it 
was under the Menderes regime and its attitude towards the 
present government is by no means sycophantic. The civilian 
cabinet is still ultimately subordinate to its military masters 
in the National Unity Committee, but the degree of its sub- 
ordination is believed to have diminished considerably. The 
government is firmly committed to holding a referendum on 
the new constitution and general elections before October 29th 
—although no definite date for either has yet been fixed 
Normal party political activity is being reintroduced by stages. 
The registration of new political parties was allowed in Janu- 
ary ; some dozen had registered by the time the prescribed 
period ran out some weeks ago. The second step towards party 
politics was taken on April 1st, when it became legal for the 
parties to organise themselves and to hold indoor congresses. 
But public political meetings remain banned. 
General Giirsel’s cautious approach to the problem of 
divesting his government of power is a sign of realism rather 
than reluctance. He and most of his associates are not content 


to make do with some counterfeit “ popular” or “ basic ” 
democracy along communist or Nasserist lines; they want to 
restore the real thing, to give the Turkish people a genuine 
right to choose the men who will go to Ankara to rule them. 
But they are also—naturally enough—determined not to let 
the country slip back into the bad old ways of the Menderes 
regime. At his press conference on March 25th General 
Giirsel made it quite plain that his government would closely 
watch the development of party political activities in order to 
make sure that those joining the new parties were “ honest and 
clean persons.” In other words, those former Democrats who 
sull actively seek a restoration of the Menderes regime will be 
excluded. In the circumstances, this line may be the only 
expedient one to take; but clearly it complicates the task of 
restoring parliamentary government and it could dangerously 
undermine the government's good intentions. 

It is not clear exactly how real is the threat from former 
ex-Democrat believers in direct action. But in Ankara one 
gets the impression that the government is taking it very 
seriously. There have been a number of arrests of former 
Democrats in Izmir, Istanbul and elsewhere, and at his press 
conference General Giirsel spoke of the discovery of a plot by 
Democrat extremists to sabotage Istanbul power station with 
the ultimate object of rescuing the prisoners on Yassiada. 
Obviously any attempt to restore the Menderes regime by 
force is doomed to failure so long as the armed forces remain 
loyal to the May revolution. And in the political field the 
capacity of the former Democrats to make trouble must largely 
depend on the amount of popular support they still command 
in the country. This is perhaps the most vexed and contro- 
versial question in Turkey today, 


| pmo every morning when the court on Yassiada is sitting 
a crowded boatload of Turkish citizens goes out to the 
island and fills to capacity the generous accommodation pro- 
vided for the public in the courtroom. Every evening between 
g and 10 the Turkish radio broadcasts recorded excerpts of 
that day’s proceedings at Yassiada; and listening to the 
“ Yassiada hour ” has become a national pastime. But what 
effect this melancholy show has on those who watch it or 
listen to it is anybody’s guess. Is Mr Menderes’s pitifully 
undignified bearing (in marked contrast to that of ex-president 
Bayar) irrevocably destroying his reputation in the country ? 
How much will the main constitutional charges, shortly to 
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come before the court, weigh in the peasant’s mind against 
the material benefits—the new mosque, the new road, the 
freedom from taxes—that the Menderes regime brought him ? 

It is understandable that many educated people in Turkey 
today should repudiate angrily any suggestion that the 
Menderes regime still enjoys considerable popular support. 
But a number of impartial outside observers tend to believe, 
on the basis of their own—admittedly limited—experience, 
that it does. Some of the officers who carried out the coup 
will admit that many peasants did well out of the Menderes 
regime, but they pin their faith on the good sense of the 
ordinary Turk. Their attitude could prove naive. Perhaps 
Mr Menderes’s greatest and most abiding disservice to Turkey 
is not any of the specific misdeeds for which he is now being 
tried on Yassiada. It is rather that in order to consolidate his 
own power he taught the Turkish peasant, to a far greater 
extent than was either necessary or inevitable in the circum- 
stances, that a democratic government was one that gave the 
voter everything and asked nothing in return. 


ENERAL GURSEL and his associates hope that the politicians 
G to whom they intend to hand over power will make a 
more far-sighted and intelligent use of the country’s resources 
than the Democrats did, that they will eschew corrupt prac- 
tices and resist the temptation to curry popular favour by 
appealing to the most retrograde and reactionary instincts of 
their people. The soldiers are said to have divided views 
about which party is most likely to fill this bill. Some of 
them favour the Republican People’s party, led by Mr Inénii. 
As the original party of Ataturk and the principal opponent 
of the Democrats during their ten years in power, the RPP 
would seem the natural heir to the Giirsel regime. It is, more- 
over, now well represented in the general’s cabinet and has, 
naturally, a more extensive and experienced party organisation 
than any of the new parties. But the Republicans are not 
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united, and they have tended to become identified with the 
more unpopular acts of the present regime—tike the purge of 
the university professors or the heavy taxation—and this may 
tell against them at the polls. Their victory is probable but 
it may not be so overwhelming as many people expect. 

The relative strength of the dozen new parties is still 
obscure. No strong rival to the Republicans has yet emerged. 
At present the likeliest contenders are the Justice party and 
the New Turkey party ; the latter claims to have considerable 
support in the National Unity Committee. Many of the 
smaller parties may not manage to set up a sufficiently exten- 
sive national organisation to qualify to run in the elections ; 
but amalgamations among them—if allowed—could yet pro- 
duce a strong rival to the RPP. Naturally all these parties 
are angling for the support of the 4 to § million electors who 
at the last elections in 1957 voted for the Democrats. 
Obviously it is very important that these voters, many of 
whom would never vote Republican, should be offered some 
acceptable new political home. On their present form, how- 
ever, the parties seem tempted—unfortunately but perhaps 
inevitably—to offer them political refuges decked out with 
too many of the spurious attractions that the Democrats 
provided. 

Among those who carried out or supported the overthrow 
of the Menderes regime there is a feeling of euphoria about 
the task begun in May, and of confidence in their ability to 
complete it successfully. But the mission that General Giirsel 
and his associates have set themselves is essentially a political 
repair job ; it is not inspired by any new ideology with wide 
popular appeal, or by any wide-ranging projects of social 
reform. Its attraction, therefore, is limited to those Turks 
who are sufficiently educated to want their country to be 
governed by the most advanced western standards and its 
economic resources developed for the general good. The 
soldiers may succeed. One hopes so. But the path to 
success may be longer and more arduous than they yet realise. 
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sultation with American officials, are also 
reported to have dropped their original in- 
tention to launch a single, big attack in 

favour of a more workable plan for a series 
of landings by guerrilla groups. There has 
recently been an increase in the number of 
acts of sabotage in Cuba ; and on Tuesday 
President Kennedy added to the tension by 
saying that Dr Castro would grow more 
dangerous unless action were 


or the first time, there seem to be 

grounds for Dr Castro’s repeated asser- 
tions that Cuba is about to be invaded by 
counter-revolutionary forces supported by 
the United States. The pamphlet which 
the State Department published last week 
denouncing the Cuban government bell, 
book and candle was followed at the week- 
end by a call to arms from the newly united 
Cuban exiles in New York, saying that they 
intended to “ expel the tyrant from our soil ” 


and declaring that “ 
war.” 

The exiles have long been saying that 
they were about to land in Cuba at any 
moment. But their armed forces are now 
reported to be in training at camps in the 
southern United States as well as in Guate- 
mala, which means that their activities have 
the knowledge—and perhaps the material 
support—of the United States government. 
The exiles’ leaders, who have been in con- 


duty calls us to the 


en against 
him now. 

If Mr Kennedy has decided to encourage 
an attack by the exiles, the United States is 
entering an extremely dangerous period in 
its relauions with Latin America. Fixe exiles i 
enjoy only an unconvincing unity, 
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accept the nationalisation of part of tHe 
Cuban economy, and the Democratic 
Revolutionary Front, which stands further 
to the right. There is also a third faction, 
not in the united front, which wants the 
counter-revolution to be led by a non-party 
figurehead. It is not at all certain that a 
movement so divided can find enough sup- 
port in Cuba to beat Dr Castro’s very large 
and well-armed forces. If the exiles cannot 
do the job themselves (with such clandestine 
help as the Central Intelligence Agency can 
give them) Mr Kennedy will have to decide 
whether to give them more overt assistance. 
His assertion at his ‘press conference on 
Wednesday that American troops would 
not intervene docs not preclude other 
kinds of help. If such help is given, 
and the invasion still fails, it will be 
a major disaster for the reputation of the 
United States. Even if it succeeds, the 
Americans’ support of the rebels, whether it 
remains unofficial or comes further into the 
- open, will arouse angry controversy. Is this 
really the way to win friends and influence 
people in Latin America ? 


CONSERVATIVES 


Not Sparing the Rod 
S INTY-NINE Tory MPs defied the Whip in 
X 


order to demonstrate in favour of the 
urch during the debate on the Criminal 
Tustice Bill this week. It was not surprising 
that any of these 69——-many of them mem- 
rs of what mught be called the Tories’ 
iti-intellectual lobby—should have felt 
«rsonally in favour of Sir Thomas Moore’s 
nsuccessful amendment (which called for 
restoration of the cane or birch as a means 
of punishment for second or subsequent 
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teenage offences of violence). But six 
months ago less than half of them would 
have been likely to have gone into’ the: divi- 
sion lobbies against the Government, par- 
ticularly after a debate which some Tory 
speakers turned into a personal assault on 
Mr Butler. Following so soon upon Mr 
Turton’s famous motion about Northern 
Rhodesia, this vote does signify a new 
attitude among mildly revolting Tories. It 
is not so much that the party 1s moving to 
the right, as that the right is back in its 
traditional mid-Parliament mood of assum- 
ing that “ having a go ’ against the Govern- 
ment is no bad thing. And Tory MPs of 
the centre do not see any great reason:to 
exacerbate their relations with the right by 
rushing eagerly to the Government's sup- 
port. 

In the last Parliament this mood of 
muttered complaint caught fire much earlier, 
and took the form of a whispering campaign 
against Sir Anthony Eden at the end of 
195§ ; at the height of it Sir Anthony even 
felt obliged to issue an extraordinary public 
announcement that there was no truth in a 
Sunday newspaper report that he might be 
forced to resign as Prime Minister, Some 
commentators, albeit probably exaggera- 
tedly, have ascribed Sir Anthony's later 
mistakes in 1956, culminating in the Suez 
debacle, quite largely to his desire to fend 
off this petty “ party revolt.” This time the 
campaign has not been mounted against the 
Prime Minister, but is lapping round such 
subsidiary targets as Mr Butler and Mr 
Macleod. For the sake of his team’s morale, 
it is important that the Prime Minister 
should go out of his way in the next few 
weeks to invite the critics to lay more of 
their criticisms on to his own broad 
shoulders ; this should be his aim not only 
in public speeches but also during private 
appearances in the smoking rooms. Un- 
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fortunately, Mr Macmillan is not always 
very good at this sort of thing. 

The need for this initiative by the Prime 
Minister is particularly great because 
nobody can tell exactly which ministerial 
dog the backbench tail will try to wag next. 
A major question here is whether the under- 
current of backbench criticism may soon 
spread to economic policy. Not al! Tory 
MPs have yet woken up to the fact that taxes 
seem rather more likely to go up than down 
on Monday. A minor Tory revolt against 
the principle of a relatively tough budget 
would not necessarily come from the anti- 
Butler and anti-Macleod wing of the party ; 
on the other hand, any revolt against budget 
measures designed to make the economy 
more competitive, and pressure not to be 
beastly to a few particularly hard-pressed 
industries, probably would do. How would 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd react then ? 


THE CENSUS 


Ten Yearly Count 
CP R the next week, every household in 


Great Britain should receive a form 
from one of the 80,000 enumerators 
recruited especially for the taking of the 
sixteenth census on April 23rd. Nine out 
of ten households will receive a shorter 
form than for many years; the tenth, 
randomly selected, will have to cope with 
additional questions about jobs, full-time 
education, change of address and—presum- 
ably at the request of the Minister of 
Science—scientific qualifications. 

Cost apart, the British system of relying 
on the individual to complete the form may 
have as much to recommend it as the Ameri- 
can one of taking down verbal answers, or 
even more. But, with all the good will in the 
world, accuracy is hinged to understanding 
of the questions. The households who 
recorded a “shared use of a piped water 
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supply ” in 1951 were so many as to make 
it obvious that the question had been mis- 
understood: this time it is rephrased as a 
shared use of a water tap. The completed 
forms are to be checked later with the 
individuals concerned in a small sample of 
households and any apparent bias assessed. 
Nevertheless the census results will not be 
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altered in the light of this small-scale check, 
and to be wise after the event seems a poor 
substitute for a little prior care. Before 
drawing up the form, surely it would have 
been sensible to have made a small pilot 
survey to ascertain how different wordings 
of a question are understood ? At the same 
time a sounding could have been taken of 
the public’s reaction to being questioned 
about household incomes: it is government 
policy to exclude any money matters from 
the census on the grounds that these would 
be resented. But is there any basis for such 
a belief ? 

This time there is to be no repeat of the 
19§1 innovation of bringing out an analysis 
of one per cent of the records well in 
advance of the full reports. But the full- 
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Ex works today, alongside the ship tomorrow morning - this is the suc- 
cess story of Export Express. This great factory-to-port service for full 
wagons and container loads gives exporters next-day delivery to the 
quayside from the major industrial centres of the London Midland 
Region. 

The service is simplicity itself. There is no additional charge, no extra 
formalities — yet the exporter has the advantage of a fast dependable 


service with priority trains running to timetabled schedules. 


From its inception, Export Express was welcomed by manufacturers 
as promising their goods a safe, sure start to their journey overseas. 
Can Export Express make your job easier? Ask your Station Master 
or Goods Agent about this brilliantly successful service. 
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scale analysis is to be speeded up with the 
aid of an electronic computer, used in these 
tabulations for the first time. The final 
report on the 1951 census was not pub- 
lished until December, 1958, a pathetic per- 
formance. This time it is hoped to clear 
everything within three years, — with 
preliminary figures of total and district 
populations within two months. This should 
not be too ambitious a time-schedule pro- 
vided the census office has enough “ pro- 
grammers ” on the job—contrary to popular 
belief, an electronic computer does not run 
itself but needs experts to look after it. 

Speedy analysis would make the census 
a helpful tool for both official and com- 
mercial users. Moreover, electronic compu- 
tation offers facilities for extra analysis to 
suit particular needs. The Government 
might consider getting back some of the 
£3 million cost of the census by making 
charges which, while producing a profit, 
would still be cheaper than making their 
own surveys to firms such as market re- 
search organisations. In the past the census 
was Officially looked on as a piece of his- 
tori¢al research rather than a basis for 
policy. The new information it now elicits 
will be useless if the Government will not 
back up the processing of it by the neces- 
sary funds and drive. 


INDOCHINA 


Dangerous Delay 


[' is beginning to look almost as difficult 
to bring the powers together for a con- 
ference on Laos as to bring the French 
and Algerians together at Evian. The 
Russians and Americans are now accusing 
each other of using the delay to improve the 
military situation of their clients in Laos. 
As the Americans put it, the Russians are 
increasing their deliveries of military equip- 
ment to the communist-led Pathet Lao 
forces and their “ neutralist” allies under 
Captain Kong Le ; as the Russians see it, 
General Phoumi, the strong man of the 
right-wing regime at Vientiane, has used 
newly delivered American helicopters to 
drop his men behind the communist lines. 

To put things in such perspective is to 
draw attention to the dangers of the present 
bidding and counterbidding. The blame, 
however, can no longer be evenly dis- 
tributed. President Kennedy has made his 
act of renunciation by declaring himself in 
favour of a neutral Laos ; it is up to Mr 
Khrushchev to make his by agreeing to stop 
the flow of arms to Laos and to urge a 
cease-fire on the combatants. 

On the political front, it is welcome news 
that Prince Souvanna Phouma, the 
neutralist leader, is to visit Washington. It 
would be premature to regard the American 
invitation as proof that the prince is now 
acceptable to the Americans as head of a 
government of reconciliation. At least, 
however, guest and hosts will now be able 
to size each other up. It wilt be useful 
if, as a result, the prince is fully, persuaded 
that there has indeed been a change of 
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that some Laotian communists are less 
communist than others ; that a cabinet in- 
cluding Pathet Lao representatives will not 
necessarily come under communist control ; 
and that, in any case, it is now impossible 
to keep the Pathet Lao out if the fighting 
is to end. He will not find it easy to convert 
the State Department to these views. But 
the Americans will not easily find another 
candidate for the premiership who would 
also be acceptable in Moscow, Peking and 
Hanoi. 


_ FRANCE 


President Canute 


L' General de Gaulle were a man given 
to putting himself in the shoes of others, 
he might feel less than satisfied with his 
performance at the press conference on 
Tuesday. Mr Khrushchev may be pleased 
to find that somedne else can indulge in a 
wilful refusal to try and make the United 
Nations work, and can surpass him in ignor- 
ing the new forces at work in the world 
which have made the General Assembly the 
focus of its hopes and aspirations. Nobody 
will be pleased by the general’s pinning of 
the flag to his own nuclear weapons project. 
His allies will be alarmed by his vague 
strictures on the Nato system. On all these 
questions he displays a sublime faith in the 
sanctities of national sovereignty as the 
nineteenth century understood it which is 
even less realistic than his calculations of the 
Algerian future. 

What these are is now clear. Disappointed 
and vexed by the provisional govern- 
ment’s refusal to come to the conference 
table at the time appointed, he professes to 
attribute their hesitations to inexperience 
and the influence of “ all sorts of other im- 
perialisms.” However, he is evidently well 
aware that the real cause of the delay is the 
Algerians’ distrust of his intentions, and 
their consequent insistence on recognition 
as the rep.esentatives of Algeria before the 
talks start. This the general, concerned to 
preserve the appearance of freedom of 
action, refuses to do; but, desperately 
anxious for an agreed settlement in Algeria, 
he has tried to intimidate the rebels into 
making the journey to Evian by describing 
the awful consequences of alienating France. 
An independent and recalcitrant Algeria 
wauld have to do without all French aid ; 
its citizens working in France would be 
expelled ; it would “ without doubt” fall 
into misery, chaos and communism ; he 
added a suggestion that there might be some 
measure of partition. A negotiated in- 
dependence, on the other hand, would be 
met with continuing French benevolence. 

It is highly doubtful if: the rebels will 
respond to this sort of thing. They have 
not fought the French for six and a half 


between France and the rebels. 
FISHERMEN’S STRIKE 


Grimsby Hangs On 


oo strike of the Hull trawler officers’ 
guild against landings of Icelandic fish 
swiftly and sensibly melted away last week- 
end, but the Grimsby officers have remained 
frozen in petulant immobility. On Tuesday 
the Grimsby guild issued a set of seven 
grievances, broadening the dispute and very 
largely leaving the Icelandic issue on one 
side. (It was covered simply by the stipula- 
tion that all foreign tendinen should in 
future be governed by the port regulations 
landing committee—something less than a 
total boycott.) The new demands proved 
to be a curious job-lot. They included an 
application for voluntary arbitration on a 
10 per cent pay claim for skippers (most of 
them already high in the surtax bracket), 
mates and enginecrs; the abolition of food 
charges for skippers and mates; and de- 
mands for a closed shop (not always popu- 
lar in such an individualistic trade) and for 
the introduction of restrictive practices. 
Finally, the unions insisted on being con- 
sulted before contract sales to processing 
firms are negotiated. Contract sales happen 
to be one of the ways in which the industry 
is beginning to avoid the lengthy and waste- 
ful exposure of fish in the quayside market. 
These demands were not wholly un- 
expected ; the officers began to hint at these 
“other grievances” soon after the strike 
against the Icelanders under way. On 
Thursday the bulk of 3,000 crew mem- 
bers threw off their union’s restraint and 
put in a basic pay claim of their own. 
Grimsby is in a fighting mood, but if the 
strikers hang on indefinitely it can do 
them very little good at a time when the 
fishing industry is facing contraction, and 
when the capital needed for the redevelop- 
ment of the fleet to meet new conditions 
has to come (if it is to come from any- 
where) out of the taxpayers’ pocket. It 
should not have escaped the trawlermen’s 
attention that it is now not only the Ice- 
landers who are diverting their catches to 
Grimsby, but the Germans, Faroese and 
Belgians as well. This could all too easily 
become the pattern for the future. 


SEAMEN’S UNION 


Trouble Aboard 


He National Union of Seamen has a 
new general secretary, but the old pro- 
biems remain to plague Mr Jim Scott as they 
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did his predecessor, Sir Thomas Yates. Last 
summer the vague discontent with seafaring 
life felt by many seamen was channelled 
into an unofficial strike run by a “ seamen’s 
reform movement” within the union. This 
was partly financed by the Canadian district 
of the Seamen's International Union of 
America, whose members have priced them- 
selves out of work and have a personal in- 
terest irr seeing British seamen’s wages soar 
~because they object to the Red Ensign 
being used as a sort of flag of convenience 
in the Canadian coastal trade. The election 
which led to Mr Scott's victory was already 
under away during last summer's strike, and 
he was at that time the union's treasurer, so 
he is no favourite of the would-be reformers. 
His aim now is to reconcile protestations of 
loyalty to his former chief with proof of 
sufficient militancy to take the wind out of 
the sails of the malcontents, and he is stump- 
ing the ports to try to convince his mem- 
bers that he is the man they need. His first 
meeting in Liverpool was not a great 
success, for only some 400 seamen, most of 
them dissidents, turned up; at one time 
it seemed that the platform would have to 
be physically defended by the chairman and 
well-known pugilist, Mrs Bessie Braddock, 
MP. The umon has put a demand for 
higher wages and improved conditions 
before the employers, and is defending itself 
trom accusations that it is not asking for 
nough by refusing to disclose just what it 
has asked fer. 
The union's leaders cannot expect to get 
iY great Wage increase, in view of the large 
se given by the shipowners last year: but 
improvements in overtime pay, a relaxation 
! the work demanded while a ship is in 
and possibly the abolition of the penal 
wisions of the Merchant Shipping Act 


der which men were jailed for striking 
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In a recent parliamentary answer 
Mr Butler gave figures that showed 
that in 1960 the flow of immigration 
had resumed, having been checked by 
reports of the Notting Hill disturbances 
and the economic recession. The 
statistics for January and February this 
vear show a net inward movement five 
umes as great as in the first two months 
of 1960. 
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last year) would reduce the seamen’s basic 
discontents and give the “ reformers” less 
fertile ground for agitation. But some of the 
reformers’ demands—for wages at Canadian 
levels. or for shop stewards on all British 
ships-—are dismissed by the union itself as 
ridiculous. 

The real problem is that, if the employers 
do not concede enough to make the union 
leaders look successful, the union may be 
forced by internal pressure to take some 
strong action (although a strike is almost out 
of the question, since it requires a ballot of 
the union’s scattered membership, and sea- 
men cannot legally break their articles of em- 
ployment). Present wages and conditions 
are already inadequate to attract enough 
British labour to man British ships. It may 
ultimately prove necessary to employ 
cheaper foreign labour on board (as has 
traditionally been done on ships plying to 
the Far East). This would harm nobody 
except the seamen’s union itself. 


GERMANY AND AMERICA 


Another Special Relation 


D* ADENAUER went to Washington this 

week with a purpose similar in many 
ways to Mr Macmillan’s the week before. 
The Chancellor hopes to restore the close 
partnership with Washington which has 
been the basis of his policies—and which 
has, together with prosperity, done much to 
give west Germany the confidence to 
survive the postwar years. The Chancellor 
had many worries to set at rest. Ever since 
the American election campaign there have 
been fears in Bonn that President Kennedy 
would prove readier than his predecessor to 
do a deal with the Russians at Germany's 
expense. Some of the fears may have 
been allayed by the new Administration's 
expressions of firmness about Berlin. But 
the west Germans are still sensitive to 
foreign criticism of their poor aid effort, 
and they are aware that their public image 
is going through a difficult period because 
of the Eichmann trial. 

The Chancellor made it clear in Bonn 
that he hoped to avoid the subject of the 
American balance of payments. “I do not 
understand these matters,” he told a press 
conference on April roth. But he plainly 
hopes to use his reputation in America to 
counter any damaging ¢fiects of the 
Eichmann trial. He will no doubt remind 
the Americans, as he has reminded the west 
Germans on television, that west Germany 
has been paying handsome reparations to 
Isracl and has put the Nazi past behind it. 
Our Bonn correspondent reports on 
German reactions to the trial on page 233. 

In his anxiety to strengthen the military 
side of the alliance and Germany's contri- 
bution to it, Dr Adenauer also took to 
Washington a more precise ambition—to 
press Mr Kennedy to back General 
Norstad’s plan for a Nato nuclear force. 
The Chancellor put this view to Mr 
Acheson, Mr Kennedy's special adviser on 
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Nato questions, in Bonn last Sunday. One 
German motive in this matter—the desire 
for a more effective joint political control 
over existing atomic weapons—deserves 
sympathy. The Germans, like the French, 
are understandably concerned that their 
fate should be entirely in other people's 
hands. But the plan for a Nato nuclear 
force also carries a second and much more 
disturbing implication—that more strategic 
weapons be stationed in Europe and 
Germany. At a time when Mr Kennedy is 


fecling his way towards serious exchanges 
with Mr Khrushchev, his decision to hold 
back the spread of nuclear weapons in 
Europe as much as possible seems right. 


LIQUIDITY 


Sniffing at Triffin 


A DAZZLING array of American talent 
will be in Paris on April 18th and 
19th for the second episode in President 
Kennedy's drive to make the new Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development an effective instrument of 
Atlantic economic unity. The drive for an 
effective joint aid effort to help the un- 
developed countries was set going at the 
meeting of the Development Assistance 
Group in London on March 27th. The 
economic policy committee of OEEC 
‘soon to become OECD) which meets next 
week will have a second task—to co- 
ordinate the members’ economic policies to 
permit sustained economic growth in the 
developed industrial countries themselves 
The American delegation will include such 
high-powered figures as Mr Heller, chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Mr William McChesney Martin, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The meeting will have no fixed agenda, 
so discussion may range wide—over subjects 
like the co-ordination of interest rates and 
German domestic policies. But the crux 
could be a discussion of radical solu- 
tions to the problems raised by the shortage 
of, and unbalance in, international reserves. 
Mr Heller is expected to bring as a consul- 
tant Professor Robert Triffin, perhaps the 
most interesting name of all. His presence 
rubs home the fact that a strong school of 
thought in Washington is coming round to 
his view that the problem of international 
liquidity should be solved by a pooling of 
reserves in the International Monetary 
Fund or some Atlantic monetary institution. 

The one strange feature of next week's 
meeting is that the British, of all people, 
sull appear to be sniffing suspiciously at the 
most radical features of this idea, instead 
of seizing on them with delight. In his 
speech at Boston on April 7th Mr Mac- 
millan did remark, encouragingly, that 
ideally there should be a central banking 
system for all the countries of the free 
world. But his thoughts do not yet seem 
to have been translated into practical policy 
in the Treasury and Bank of England. It 
will be no surprise next week if the 
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Swiss or the Germans resist such radical 
ideas as Mr Triffin’s and insist on ortho- 
doxy in international finance. But it would 
be odd indeed for Britain, whose economic 
growth has been hamstrung throughout the 
postwar years by difficulties in its balance 
of payments, to line up with them against 
the Triffin ideas. 


TEACHERS 


Slipping the Reins 


g ts the great delight of many school 
children, the teachers have continued 
in high ferment during their Easter holiday 
conferences. The National Association of 
Schoolmasters agreed at Blackpool to plan 
a series of one-day strikes at selected (but 
carefully unnamed) individual schools to 
secure satisfaction on its two main claims. 
These are representation on the Burnham 
Committee and higher pay for school- 
masters (specifically distinct from school- 
mustresses): the association has called for a 
basic male salary scale of {800-{1,500, 
compared with the National Union of 
Teachers’ claim for {£700-{1,300. The 
NAS decision was not unexpected, and the 
local authorities in London and other big 
cites where the association is relatively 
strong are eagerly trying to scout out which 


the selected schools may be. Exactly what 
i 


good strikes would do the NAS remains to 
They may help local recrui:ment, 
the association Se its 


be seen. 
but as long as 
militantly anti-feminist mask and growls 
against equal pay the other organisations 
will fight against it being invited to the 
staid Burnham table. 

Not to be outdone, the NUT delegates 
threw off their executive's reins at Brighton 
and planned a (distant) strike of their own. 
The NUT now wants further training for 
all graduates entering the service by 1968 : 
this is primarily, although not entirely, a 
matter of professional status and was, in 
fact, promised in 19§1. It might be 
thought, however, that doing everything 
possible to attract graduates'(many of whom 
are reluctant to continue their studies at 
teacher training colleges, in intellectual 
surroundings that are often inferior to those 
they have just left) would be the best way 
to raise the profession's status—as well as 
helping to end the teacher shortage. In fact 
the NUT, again kicking over the traces, had 
earlier come out in vociferous support for 
the Scots—who are threatening to strike if 
non-graduate (but professionally trained) 
male teachers are introduced into -their 
schools. The logic of the NUT delegates 
this vear has been unusually hard to follow. 

Meanwhile the employers—the local edu- 
cation authoritics—have begun to publicise 
their side of the case. Sir William 
Alexander, secretary of the Association of 
Education Committees, has pointed out that 
nearly a third of teachers in primary 
schools, and just over a half in secondary 
schools, already earn more than the basic 
scale. There is a strong case for arguing 
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that a major feature of the next Burnham 
award should be a big increase in these 
differentials above the basic scale—espe- 
cially to assistant masters and departmental 
heads who carry special responsibilities. It 
is a serious criticism of the teachers’ public 
debates that, because of the usual union 
pressure to spread all benefits among every- 
body, so little attention is paid to differ- 
entials in the salary dispute. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS 


First Straws 


B ¥ Wednesday midnight voting had 
taken place in 18 of the 62 county 
council elections in England and Wales. The 
opening pattern seemed to be to swing back 
to the same sort of results as characterised 
the county elections in 1955, which took 
place a few weeks before the general elec- 
tion of that year. Here and there, the Tories 
advanced beyond their 1955 watermark in- 
cluding a near squeak for Labour in Not- 
tinghamshire ; this council, which had been 
labour-controlled ever since the war, 
showed a dead heat between Labour and 
non-Labour forces on Tuesday, but after 
the aldermanic elections Labour will prob- 
ably retain it. As expected, Conservatives 
or Conservative-minded Independents held 
on to all 13 of these 18 early-voting coun- 
ues which they had controlled after the last 
county elections in 1958. Apart from Notts, 
Labour held on to three of its four. Its 
one clear loss of control in these first three 
days was Lancashire, which it had won in 
1952 and 1958, but which now return:d 
to almost exactly the same Tory majority 
as in 1955. By contrast, Labour held on 
to Carmarthen, which it had won in 1958 
but not in 19§5§ ; because of the pattern of 
candidecies here, however, the Indepen- 
dents had almost been resigned to this. 
On this pattern one would expect the 
Conservatives to regain control of Middlesex 
and Staffordshire (which were two of the 22 
counties polling on Thursday, as we went to 
press) and of Essex and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (which will poll on Saturday). 
All of these four were anti-Labour in 1955, 
but had switched either to Labour control 
or (in the case of Staffordshire and the 
West Riding) to a dead-heat in 1958. 
Northumberland—which was also polling 
on Thursday, and which was fairly margin- 
ally Labour in both 1955 and 1958—would 
seem a rather harder nut for the anti-Labour 
forces to crack. But the main news of 
Thursday's elections, which will be in the 
newspap:rs before The Economist appears 
in most readers’ hands, will concern the 
London County Council. Labour had an 
elected majority here of 76 in 1958, com- 
pared with a majority of 22 in 1955 and a 
presumptive majority of 18 if each London 
constituency voted now in exactly the same 
way as it did in the 19§9 general election. 
The bogey score for Labour in London must 
therefore be to see that its majority is main- 
tained at somewhere around the 20 mark. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA 


Hard Bargaining? 


ucH was made of Chinese-Sovict 
friendship when delegates of the 
two countries signed a trade protocol for 
1961 in Moscow last week. It is difficult 
not to suspect, however, that the discus- 
sions, which included “certain other 
(economic) questions” as well, may have 
strained rather than strengthened the 
fraternal unity of the two countries, 

The communiqué issued after the — 
ceremony did not divulge the volume 
trade proposed between Russia and China 
this year. It did reveal that the ‘serious 
natural disasters suffered by Chinese 
culture last year gave China a trade 
with Russia ; this means that the Chinese 
will have to default still further on the 
repayment of their Soviet loans. The 
Russians have agreed that this 1960 deficit 
should be repaid in instalments and without 
interest over the next five years. They 
have also undertaken to let the Chinese 
have §00,000 tons of sugar by the end of 
August ; this the Chinese will gradually 
repay, without interest, between 1964 and 
1967. 

This can hardly be called a munificent 
contribution towards alleviating the a 
culties of the Chinese, particular! 

Russians failed to make any hla gesture 
at the end of last year when the 

first revealed their plight and started to buy 
large quantities of Canadian and Australian 
grain. Ic must, however, be remembered 
that the Russians themselves had plenty of 
agricultural difficulties last year. Moreover, 
they have already paid out large sums in 
loans to the Chinese (the latest agreement 
in 1959 was for qeoo million roubles), and 
they may be feeling worried about repay- 
ment. To what extent politics came into 


ADOPTION 


__ Age at Adoption 


More boys than girls were adopted 
in 1959, when altogether 14,109 adop- 
tions were registered, About 34 per 
cent of the children were adopted by 
relatives; a number of parents, after 
reuniting, insist on adopting their own 
children, and in one case did so for the 
third time. 
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the negotiations is anybody's guess; it 
certainly seems rather odd that the talks 
should have been so protracted—they 
began early in February in Peking and after 
about a month were continued at a higher 
level in Moscow. But if the Russians did 
try to wring some political or ideological 
concessions out of the Chinese. it does not 
look as if they had any spectacular 
success. 


KENYA 


Facing the Mountain 


OMQ KENYATTA’S press conference on 
Tuesday showed once again that he 
is the most gifted and magnetic Kenyan 

of the century. It did nothing to solve the 
problem of what part he will play, or can 
be allowed to play, in Kenya’s advance to 
self-government. Mr Kenyatta’s virtuoso 
performance at Maralal was truly Gaullist 
in its serene ambiguity. Just the same, the 
mountain could not be observed to budge. 
He said he had always denounced Mau 
Mau, and dismissed the Corfield report as a 
* pack of lics.” He neither condemned nor 
ipproved the Africans’ refusal to join the 
(sovernor’s government. He believed in a 
democratic and constitutional advance 


owards independence ; but the Lancaster 


INDIA 


Hlot Potato 


*vEN the awesome presence ot 

u Mr Suslov as fraternal dele- 
rate from Russia has not brought 
India’s troubled Communist party 
to. a setiiement of its internal 
difference The full congress of 
the party held in Andhra has 
failed to agree on a new pro 
grainme, and the task is being 
remitted to the newly elected 
hundred-member national coun 
ci, which in turn wall have to negotiate 
its draft with the local committee in each 
of India’s states 

The outgoing council had managed to 
pioduce, before the Andhra congress, an 
ostensibly agreed resolution on the Chinese 
border question, the hottest potato now in 
the party’s smarting hands. This resolu- 
tion, while calling for negotiations with 
China about its claims to §0,000 square 
miles of border territory, upheld the 
“ McMahon line” and India’s traditional 
frontier as being the true frontier. In effect, 
the party was simultancously supporting the 
Indian government's firm stand on its rights, 
and urging it to seck a compromise with 
China. It is hardly surprising that this 
tortuous formulation, which has not satis- 
fied Indian opinion in circles that are 
normally tolerant of much that the party 
says and does, has not satisficd the party 
workers themselves. 


Ghosh 


Critic of China 
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House constitution of 1960 was out of date 
already—all this with great good humour 
and superb Grandoldmanship. 

The Kenyan j * veneration for 
this leader's age™ position at present 
overrides the fears 6f the non-Kikuyu about 
an early Kikuyu domination of the country. 
This is why Messrs Gichuru, Mboya and 
Ngala still refuse to co-operate with his 
jailers. What was said at Maralal will not 
change the opinion of the secretariat in 
Nairobi, the district commissioners, and 
nine-tenths of the Europeans of Kenya that 
Jomo Kenyatta is anti-Christian, anti- 
European and anti-Commonwealth. It 
cannot be said to have given Mr Macleod 
a convenient cue. Does this mean that the 
irresistible force has encountered the im- 
movable object ? It depends on who has 
most to lose if, come May, there is no 
government to pass the budget and the 
Governor has to resort to rule by decree. 
For the present it is unthinkable that the 
Governor should retreat from his March 
policy statement. It is still conceivable that 
the African leaders, doubtless only with 
Mr Kenyatta’s approval, might decide to 
help to govern now, if the Governor 
“ee woagpee his release at the end of the legis- 
ative council's first session. Yet even if 
the Kenyatta security risk could be taken at 
once, the Government could not accept the 
unmediate jettisoning of the 1961 Consti- 


t ‘ 


Dange : Support for Nehru? 


The strongly pro-Chinese group led by 
Mr Randdive had already been angered by 
the sharp criticism of China’s occupation 
of Indian soil that Mr Ajoy Ghosh and other 
party leaders had made at the Moscow inter- 
national communist conference last Novem- 
ber. Nor are the consequent strained 
relations with Peking the Indian party’s 
only trouble. Events in the Congo have 
also bedevilled the efforts of Mr Ghosh and 
Mr Dange, despite Mr Ranadive’s indigna- 
tion, to maintain a position of “ critical 
support” of Mr Nehru’s government. India 
is fast becoming the mainstay of the United 
Nations operation over which presides Mr 
Hammarskjéld, Russia’s current béte notre. 
If the Indian communists campaign loudly 
for the withdrawal of Indian troops from the 
Congo, they align themselves not only with 
Mr Suslov but with Messrs Kasavubu and 
Tshombe too. The dilemma is embarras- 
sing enough to evoke sympathy. 
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tution. Before a liberated Kenyatta presses 
the independence accelerator, the British 
must try to secure African recognition of 
some constitutional timetable. But the 
worst way to secure this recognition would 
be for the Kenya authorities to push them- 
selves to the point where they may have 
to incarcerate Mr Mboya and his colleagues 
—as the price for keeping Mr Kenyatta 
under permanent lock and key. 


THE DRUGS BILL 


The Doctors’ “Which” 


Ow of the recommendations of the 
Hinchliffe Committee on the Cost of 
Prescribing was that an independent pub- 
lication should be started to give doctors 
up-to-date and disinterested information 
about drugs. Nearly two years after the 
committee reported, the first issue of the 
Prescribers’ Journal has appeared. How in- 
dependent is it ? 

It has a committee of management con- 
sisting of a professor of medicine as chair- 
man, two professorial vice-chairmen, four 
general practitioners, a pharmacist, and pro- 
fessional advisers from the health depart- 
ments. There is also an advisory panel of 
experts—ten professors and one consultant 
physician. But the editorial offices are in 
one of the Ministry of Health buildings ; 
unlike Which ?, the magazine of the Con- 
sumers’ Association, it is not financed from 
consumers'—that is, prescribers’—subscrip- 
tions, but is apparently to be paid for out of 
taxes, although no figure for the cost can be 
found in the health estimates. There might 
therefore be grounds for suspicion that the 
journal would be biased towards economy 
in prescribing at the expense of effective pre- 
scribing, but this is specifically denied in 
the introduction to the first number. The 
journal is short (a great advantage), will 
appear six times a year and will be distri- 
buted free to health service doctors. 

The journal also states, in respect of the 
three groups of drugs dealt with in the first 
number, in what category the proprictary 
brands are placed by the Cohen Committee 
on the classification of proprietary prepara- 
tions. Most proprietary drugs are placed 
in category S and are identical in their 
therapeutic constituents with “ standard ” 
(that 1s, officially described) preparations, or 
are modifications of them. y are some- 
times, but not always, more expensive than 
the unbranded preparation. The Cohen 
Committee, in its latest report (HMSO, 
6d.), expresses the view that normally doc- 
tors need not prescribe outside the “ stan- 
dard” preparations (for which an un- 
branded form may not always exist), except 
for new drugs, of proved or probable value, 
ot are not yet “ standard.” Although this 
report is unanimous, it was presented to the 
Ministers with a comment on this view 
from the committee’s two pharmacist mem- 
bers. They point out that if most of the 
branded drugs for which there is a stan- 
dard, unbranded, equivalent cease to be 
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Many motorists today 
are confused by recent 
developments in motor oil 
and the claims of rival 
manufacturers 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


EW KINDS OF MOTOR OILS, New 
claims for reduced engine wear. 
More engine powc.. Cleaner engines, In 
recent years there seem to have been so 
many new claims for motor oils that 
even the knowledgeable motorist is in 
danger of being confused. But choice of 
motor oil has such an important bearing 
on how well an engine runs and how 
long it lasts that most motorists will 
want to know the facts. Here they are. 
The motor oil situation in Britain 
changed dramatically when BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ first appeared on the 
market. This was a revolutionary kind 
of oil, providing correct lubrication 
from ice cold to full engine heat, 
summer and winter. 

Most manufacturers have since fol- 
lowed with their own multi-grade oils. 
In the meantime the BP Energol 
*Visco-static’ formulation has been 
considerably improved and it still offers 
unique advantages. 


A WIDER RANGE OF PROTECTION 


BP ‘Visco-static’ offers you a single oil 
that is never too thick and never too 
thin. For morning starting, BP 
*Visco-static’ acts like a free flowing 
winter grade oil. As your engine warms 
up, it acts as a medium grade oil 
would at that temperature. And if, in 
summer, you make your engine run 
very hard, as on the motorway, BP 
‘Visco-static’ becomes like a heavy 
grade oil which has ample body even 
at the hottest part of the engine. 


LOWEST ENGINE WEAR EVER 
Because it has the ‘correct viscosity to 
give perfect lubrication always, BP 
“Visco-static’ makes a big reduction in 
engine wear. The danger time for 
engine wear has always been the first 
few minutes after a cold start. In fact, 
this normally accounts for most wear in 
the life of an engine. But BP ‘Visco-static’ 
has put an end to this heavy wear com- 
pletely. The result is a substantial 
reduction in total wear, so that your 
engine docs many thousands of cxtra 
miles before overhaul. 

BP ‘Visco-static’ is recommended by 
Rolls-Royce for all their post-war 
models. 


NO NEED TO CHANGE O11 TO 
SUIT THE SEASON 

Another big advantage with BP 
“Visco-static’ is that you do not need 
to change your oil when the scason 
changes. BP ‘Visco-static’ is right for 
every season the whole year through. 
You will, however, need to make 
regular oil changes as recommended in 
your car handbook. 

TO GET THE MOST GENEFIT FROM 

BP ‘ VISCO-STATIC’ 

Only use BP ‘Visco-static’ if your 
engine is in good condition, For the 
best results, be sure to have your 
engine drained completely and refilled 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. Ask for it by 
name. Make sure too that your garage 
always tops up with it. Although BP 
“Visco-static’ costs a little more it is 
still worth it in terms of longer engine 
life. 

Things go better on BP ‘Visco-static’. 

BP ENERGOL—THE BEST OF THE 

ORDINARY OILS 


For those motorists who prefer an 
ordinary oil there is BP Energol which 
is available in all regular grades. 


en 
FREE BOOKLET 


| 
If you would like the complete 
technical story of BP ‘Visco-static’ i 
write to BP (Dept. Gi2,, P.O. Box | 
No. 226, Pu hi ity House, Finsbury | 
Market, London, E.C.2. | 

J 
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BP ‘Visco-static’ for longer engine life 
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AX Aluminium makes things cheaper toown Aluminium 


, , iS icumen 


OF A ois increasingly 


Down on the farm aluminium is fast becom- 
ing as important as sweet land and careful 
cropping. Because it is light-—as strong as 
steel at a third of the weight. Because it goes 
on working for generations (without much 
attention, without rusting, without being 
Painted), and saves the farmer time, trouble 
and moncy all its long life. 

Study the picture. All the equipment is 
made from aluminium—supplied by Alcan. 
It is a cheerful indication that the British 
farmer knows what he’s doing, and how 
Alcan is helping him to do it better 


4 Complete control of environment is essential 
in the broiler house. This is where Alcan 
helps. Easy-to-clean, double-skin aluminium, 
with its high reflectivity, ensures that selected 
temperatures will remain constant in summer 
and winter. On this broiler house, manufactured 
by Neata Products (Cheltenham) Ltd., the low 
pitch of the roof was made possible only by using 
single aluminium sheets from ridge to caves. 


The aluminium milk churns weigh only 15 

Ib.—ess than half the weight of churns made 
of traditional materials. They were made by Swifts 
of Scarborough Ltd. Seamless construction pre- 
vents bacteria lodging inside——and the churns are 
easy to clean. Weight-saving means easier hand- 
ling and enables greater payloads to be carried 
with a consequent saving in transport costs. 

The irrigation pipes, valve and sprinkler 

couplings, and the fertilizer applicator, are 
aluminium, and are part of the wide range of 
irrigation equipment by Wright Rain of Ring- 
wood (Hants). Easily positioned, they resist rust 
and corrosion and cannot be crushed by live- 
stock or put out of action by machinery. Smooth 
interior surfaces reduce water friction, so the 
most is made of pump power 


A vital item for the broiler house ts the 

heating equipment. This Jamesway flying- 
saucer gas brooder is the popular chowe of 
farmers, because its aluminium reflector con- 
centrates maximum heat on the chicks’ backs 


Farmers today want fences that are light, 

strong, long-lasting. Aluminium barbed 
wire is one of the answers. This wire was made 
by William Bain of Coatbridge, Scotland. 


Alkan, backed by the finest re- 
search and technical facilities, can 
answer any question on the use of 
aluminium. Write to: Aican(U.K.) 
Limited, Aluminium Canada 


House, 0 Berkeley Square, Lon- ALCAN 


donW.1. Telephone Mayfair 9721 ALUM RED OF CARee 


Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium — from Canada 


|; ALCAN 
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prescribed in the health service, the British 
drugs industry will be unable to recoup its 
expenditure on research, and Britain will be 
dependent upon foreign countries for new 
advances in treatment. This argument, 
which is repeated every time the drugs 
industry is under fire about the cost of its 
products, was, in fact, accepted by the 
Hinchliffe Committee. But the industry's 
fears may be premaiure, for, provided their 
prescribing is not, as a whole, extravagant, 
there is no sanction to make doctors aban- 
don the familiar proprietary name for a 
long formula. 


LONDON 


Deal with a Laundry 


In the last few weeks anybody who eriti- 
cised a specific action by a particular county 
council would inevitably have been regarded 
by half the country as deliberately “ playing 
politics” on one political party's side. 
The following note, which seems to us to 
raise a point of principle rather than a point 
of party politics, has therefore been held 
over until after the polls concerned have 
closed. But the point of principle is one to 
— all new county councils should pay 

eed. 


4 i retiring London County Council was 
recently told by a High Court judge 
that its conduct was open to most serious 
criticism ; that its behaviour was a grave 
misuse of statutory power; that a plan 
which it had worked out was rather un- 
pleasant ; and that he hoped that instances 
of this sort of conduct were rare. This last 
hope should be echoed by everybody. The 
facts of this case were that the LCC wanted 
to pull down some buildings as unfit for 
habitation, and decided to make a com- 
pulsory purchase order. There were two 
interested parties: a laundry which owned 
the frechold and a property company which 
had a lease expiring in 1979; and orders 
were made against both of them. They 
took counsel together and lodged formal 
notices of objection. So the council was 
fighting two firms united by a common 
interest. 

This is how it fought its battle. Behind 
the back of the leascholders the council 
talked to the frecholders and bought them 
off. It said to them in effect “ if you will 
drop your resistance, we will continue 
against the leaseholder, and when we have 
won our case we will hand the leasehold 
interest over to you. That will be greatly 
to your advantage, for you will get a valu- 
able reversion twenty years before it is 
due.” But so valuable a favour was not to 
be had: for nothing, and the council 
demanded a payment (could it be called a 
commission?) of {£2,000 from the free- 
holders. As £2,000 was well below the 
value of the lease the freecholders agreed 
and the bargain was struck. The council 
had made a secret bargain to hand 
one citizen’s property to another, but for- 
tunately the aggrieved citizen fought back 
and won his case before Mr Justice Ash- 
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worth, The “rather unpleasant” trick 
failed and the council proved to be wrong 
in law as well as in decency. But if the 
leaseholders had had less fighting spirit the 
council would have had its discreditable 
way, and one is left wondering how many 
times local authorities up and down the 
country do the same sort of thing without 
being exposed. 


JORDAN 


Trial Run with the UAR 


a release in Jordan on April 7th of a 
number of “ pro-Nasser” detainees 
reflects the more relaxed atmosphere 
brought about by King Hussein's bid for 
friendlier relations with the United Arab 
Republic. No-one who reads his letter to 
President Nasser and the president's reply 
(both broadcast from Cairo on March 31st) 
can deny that each is an accomplished state- 
ment. The king's approach was dignified 
and frank, the president’s answer encourag- 
ing. Most marked was the president's 
veering away from a purely revolutionary 

Sess as a means of achieving Arab union. 
ee dene intervention in the internal 
affairs of other Arab countries and declares 
that the “ constitutional forms of unity do 
not concern us.” Both governments now 
look forward to a trial period of getting 
along together, and to a meeting between the 
two heads of state to work more details out. 

This is King Hussein's second bid for 
collaboration with Cairo. President Nasser 
correctly recalls in his letter that in 19$§-56 
the “ young and heroic” king went far to 
align their two countries on an anti-im- 
perialist slant. That the final sacrifice then 
demanded was the king’s throne, if not his 
life, is delicately not mentioned. But those 
were the days when revolutionary Nasserism 
was a volcanic eruption in Egypt spilling 
over its borders, regardless. Today, more 
controlled and experienced, and with 
energies dispersed across the whole face of 
Africa, its impact on Arab neighbours need 
not necessarily be so harsh. 

Just as Syria sought union with Egypt to 
avert a threatened communist coup, so 
Jordan seeks friendship on the grounds of 
internal security. It cannot, for ever, whilst 
guarding its frontier with Israel, maintain 
the security forces to treat pro-Nasserism as 
a sin. Nor are there wide divergences 
between the Jordanian and Arab Republican 
outlook—except in their long-term approach 
to the Palestine question. Jordan has tried 
to absorb refugees and has absorbed Palcs- 
tinian territory, while the UAR wants to 
preserve, and indeed recreate, Palestine as a 
separate entity. 

This would have proved to be quite 
fantastic if the Jordan alternative had 
worked. But failure to get western backing 
for the immense irrigation schemes that 
a have made Jordan a country for large- 
scale refugee resettlement is now, at long 
last, King Hussein has realised 
that if he cannot give his refugees a living 
he must give them a greater hope—even 
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should it be a mirage—in a larger setting 
than Jordan, where shared responsibility 
might somehow lead to shared solutions. 


SPAIN 


General Franco’s Mantle 


wen, from time to time, Spanish 
attention is directed to the fact tha 


although it must be said that the Caudillo 
still shows no sign whatever of going up in 
his fiery chariot. The feeling is fairly 
general that the regime is decrepit and 
ineffective; demands for political, social or 
economic reforms are heard from many 
quarters. 

Some of General Franco's critics lay 
especial emphasis on political strictures. 
Thus, in February three bishops protested 
against (indeed, they seem to have effec- 
tively killed) state proposals for reorganis- 
ing, without at all weakening, the press 
censorship. The reason wy A episcopal 
intervention appears to have been a dislike 
of an arbitrary censorship not regulated by 
law. The censorship has also been attacked 
in a liberal monarchist statement support- 
ing the Bourbon-Hapsburg ender, Don 
Juan ; this manifesto also tes greater 
political ee a reduction of the exces- 
sive powers of the military tribunals, and 
a more realistic and up-to-date economic 
policy. The Falange has circulated a docu- 
ment criticising various government polj- 
cies, aod expressing anxicty about. the 
Francoless future, which, it holds, 
insufficient provision been made. The 
Times correspondent reports that a 
of republicans has now circulated a 
festo against a return of the monarchy. 

It is not yet known how the government 
will respond to this wave of complaint. 
Sefior José Solis, minister and secretary- 
general of the Falange, has sponsored 
party's criticisms, and presided 
recent conference of the national s 
oa ee a at which 

y voiced. probably 
influential of the critics. So far, 
official response seems to have 
gestion (totally unfounded) that 
economic difficulties were due to American 
stinginess with non-military aid, and other 
suggestions that a plot against the count 
is being hatched by elements abroad. A 
more serious reaction would be the jettison- 
ing of the stabilisation , and with 
it Seftor Ullastres, the minister of com- 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 


seems probable that before the end of the month the Secretary 
of State for Scouland will announce substantial salary increases 
for Scottish schoolteachers. But the big question that remains 
to be settled is whether Mr Maclay’s pay award will be enough to 
placate the teachers, and especially those in Glasgow who are 
committed to a week's strike beginning on May 8th unless the 
Government meets their professional grievances by May ist. At 
present the odds are that the strike will go on. 

The Scottish teachers want more money: specifically, a 20 per 
cent increase in basic salary scales and a reduction from 17 to 10 
years in the incremental periods. At present there are eight scales: 
the highest, for male honours graduates, is £780-£1,400; non- 
graduate women receive {545-£1,000. Even more important, how- 
ever, the teachers want the Government to abandon its proposals 
to begin employing non-graduate male teachers, a plan which is 
stigmatised as “ diluting the profession.” 

The National Joint Council on teachers’ salaries submitted its 
recommendations to Mr Maclay on April 7th. What little has been 
leaked about these recommendations suggests that the teachers 
will be reasonably satisfied provided Mr Maclay does not whittle 
the increases down. The teachers are adamant that the award 
must be acceptable, but they have warned the Government that 
even a good rise will not buy off their opposition to dilution. 
Mr Maclay, for his part, says he will not be intimidated into 


hastening his decisions on the general issues of teacher- 
training. 


Teaching in Scotland is basically a graduate profession, although 
non-graduate women substantially staff the primary schools. Since 
1926, however, no male has been permitted to teach academic 
or general subjects without a university degree. Last year the 
Scottish Education. Department flew its dilution kite in a memo- 
randum suggesting the review of teacher-training methods. This 
was seen by the teachers as a bid to reduce still further their 
social and economic status in a country that came near to deifying 
the dominie after the Scottish Reformers introduced their system 
of popular education four centuries ago. 

The teachers’ main organisations (often bitterly divided in the 
past) speedily achieved unprecedented unity in tackling the dilution 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


threat. Joint talks were held and agreement reached in principle 
that “coercive action” at national level should be employed if 
the Government enforced dilution, prolonged salary negotiations, 
or made an unacceptable pay award. Scotland has just over 
38,000 tedchers in 3,300 schools, and this united front embraced 
34,000 of them in the Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
Scottish Schoolmasters’ Association, and the Scottish Secondary 
Teachers’ Association. 


Glasgow's 7,000 teachers decided to force the pace on their 
own last month. Some 3,000 of them voted overwhelmingly 
to give Mr Maclay until May 1st.to meet their demands. Many 
other teachers outside the city are willing to strike with Glasgow, 
and there is little doubt that the EIS national executive is unhappy 
at such militancy. Unsuccessful attempts have been made to per- 
suade Glasgow to call off the strike until the Government attitude 
is known, but the fact remains that the EIS itself is pledged to 
direct action and nobody doubts that, if and when the time comes 
(perhaps this autumn), “coercive action” will win majority 
approval. 

All but 2,000 of Scotland’s teachers are certificated—which 
means they are either graduates or have completed the minimum 
three years in training college (at present 17,000 graduates have 
also done an extra year’s teacher-training). The training regu- 
lations date from 1931 and it is these that Mr Maclay wants to 
overhaul to make up for existing shortages. The teachers argue 
in defence of the regulations that they represent a tradition that 
the parish schoolmaster was an educated man who had 
been to college—however littl he might have been paid in 
the past. 


Public opinion is, however, divided on whether all male teachers 
really need to be graduates at a time of shortage. The Scots, too, 
are well aware that a university degree does not necessarily ensure 
a sound teacher, but to them graduation represents the best avail- 
able guarantee of ability and they are reluctant to abandon it. The 
teachers have sensibly broadened their protest to make it a matter 
of principle, drawing attention to overcrowded classrooms, lowered 
standards, and all the irritations that parents have been increasingly 
forced to endure. 


Tt present Scotland is short of 3,600 teachers and too many 

children are on part-time education (Glasgow has about 5,000). 
The teachers feel that dilution is no answer and, tradition apart, 
recent graduate recruitment rates tend to substantiate their view. 
Currently, 921 men and women are doing their post-graduate year 
at training college (compared with the bedrock figure of 634 in 
1955 and 894 a year ago). About 930 graduate recruits are needed 
annually until 1967 to ensure adequate school staffs ; the teachers 
claim that more graduates are re-entering teaching because the 
real answer is extra moncy—and a 6} per cent pay rise was 
awarded last year. 

The feeling is growing in some quarters that an independent 
inquiry into Scottish education generally might be a good idea. 
Several EIS branches are now calling for a royal commission— 
which hitherto has not been favoured by the teachers who claim 
to know all the answers to educational problems. It is true that 
there have been expert investigations into several aspects of 
Scottish education in recent years (notably the Knox committee), 
but it may be that lasting peace or order will prove unobtainable 
until an impartial tribunal provides the basis for greater com- 
promise on both sides. 
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Organised Teachers 


ge teaching profession in Britain is divided into complemen- 
tary and competing organisations whose rivalries come to a 
head whenever, as at present, salary negotiations are in train. In 
negotiations take place in the Burnham 
(Main) Committee, in which the teachers’ panel meet represen- 


England and Wales these 


| Founded 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


National Union of Teachers 


Association of Teachers 


in Technical 
Institutions 


Association of Teache omestuc Subjects 


Incorporated Association of Head Masters* 


Association of Head Mistresses (incorpor- 
ated)* 


Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools 


Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Secondary Schools 


National Association of Schoolmasters. ... 


National Union of Women Teachers 


National Association of Head Teachers*®.. 


Headmasters’ Conference” 


SCOTLAND 


Educational Institute of Scotland 


Scottish Secondary Teachers’ Association . 


Tory Land of Cotton 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANCHESTER 


| eer second spell of power in Lan- 
cashire duly came to an end on Mon- 
day to the accompaniment of Tory trumpet 
blasts proclaiming this Conservative victory 
as a foretaste of a landslide in the rest of 
this week's county elections. In fact, 
though, the taneutdin results brought no 
major surprises. Since Labour won control 
of the county for the first time in 1952, 
Lancashire has swung ictably to and 
fro every three years. this occasion the 


Partnership with 
| NUT 1940. 


1896 
Partnership with 


NUT 1953. 
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tatives of the local education authorities. (The next meeting in 
ab ene ee ee The Minister of Educa- 
tion power to accept or reject the recommendations, 
is eeint, 2th bee Se ee. eines ee 
above) disputes, Secretary tate cam accept, reject or amend 
the recommendations of the National Joint Council, on which 
Educational Institute of Scotland and the local authorities 
represented. 
The main professional organisations are as follows: 


Membership 


Burnham Main 
Representation 
t 


Salary Policy 


244,113 | Basic scale of £700 risi 
| Of 209,000 in-service members, 66 i ten years; removal 
| per cent are women, and 62 per | ential for 

| ent are in primary schools. | introduced in | 


16 seats 


to £1,300 in 
extra differ- 


16,000 
9,500 members carried on NUT 
boot 


7,500 | 
3,000 members carried on NUT 
books. 


1 seat 

The joint Four Secondary Associations 
broadly agree with N UT on basic 
scale, but generally favour more 
sharply graduated differentials (e.g., 
for senior science and mathematic 
masters). 


2 seats 


2 seats 


72,651 Seeks representa- 
Includes 1,246 members of Scottish tion. 
Schoolmasters’ Association. 
Chiefly in secondary schools, but also 
primary membership. 


Basic scale of £800-41 500 in ten years; 
militant feeling that equal pay 
prejudices male salary claims. Local 
strikes to begin on May Ist. 


Never divulged. Nal Equal pay: now achieved, and union 


in process of winding up. 


Basic scale of £700-£1,300 in ten 
increments, plus further allowances 
for head teachers (eg., £350 on 
promotion, experience scale of 
£60-£360 in six incremens). 


14,000 Seeks representa- 
Both sexes. tion 


200 maximum 


| Independent school salaries related to 
Burnham, but invariably above scale. 
* Members of joint Council of Heads. 


29,197 | Represents teach- 
66 per cent women; 40 per cent in ers’ side in’ 


secondary schools. Scottish nauional 
joint council. 


20 per cent rise in eight scales, with 
quicker attainment of maxima; 
opposed to introduction of non- 
graduate males. 


3,000 Can comment 
Roughly equal between sexes. to Secretary of | 


Higher salaries; common front with 
1S on dilution issue. 


victory was gained at the expense of an 
Independent. Thus the Conservatives had 
a net gain of 16 seats, giving them an overall 
es Se ee See eee 
alone of 23. is is an ample margin for 
firm control. The slight 


slender lead snatched by Labour in 1958 
had already been whittled down by five con- 
secutive by-election losses, so that the party 
entered the elections with a majority of only 
two over the combined forces of its rivals. 
Failure to supplant Labour would have been 
a severe disappoi for the Tories. 
The upshot of Monday's voting, in fact, 
was to reverse almost exactly the 1958 -~ 
tern, when Labour gained 18 scats. 
Conservatives captured 17 seats (16 from 
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Labour three years ago; so were four of 
the five seats which had passed to the Con- 
servatives in by-elections. Most of them, 
of course, were highly marginal, with 
Labour majorities of under or around 200. 
Since they had been made expressly the 
targets of the Conservative campaign—and 
since Labour officials in the area had for 
some time been bemoaning publicly the 
inactivity and poor morale of local party 
members—few observers can have been sur- 


prised by the list of seats that changed 
hands. 


OME commentators, however, have pro- 

fessed to find significance in the fact 
that the Conservative gains were made 
mainly in, or about, the industrial areas. 
Since that is where, in fact, most of the 
marginal seats lay, the implication that there 


has been a new drift away from Labour in 
its working-class Lancashire strongholds is 
hardly well founded. But the location of 
the two main groups of these marginal seats 
is not without interest. The first group, 
which yielded some half a dozen gains to 
the Conservatives, lies among the ring of 
satellite towns—such as Swinton, Radcliffe, 
Lees and Ashton—to the north and east of 
Manchester. 

The s¢cond group, where the Tories also 
regained several seats, is contained in the 
traditional weaving centres between Preston 
and Burnley—townships like Chorley, 
Accrington and Rawtenstall and their near 
neighbours. It was areas such as these, 
closely associated with the cotton industry, 
which helped to produce the slight leftward 
swing in Lancashire at the general election 
in 1§§9. The relatively painless way in 
which the contraction of the cotton industry 


Barnsley’s Imperialists 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT! 


_ 
oe 


B hag burgesses of the Five Towns (and 
ther raconteur, Arnold Bennett) 

have revelled in the desperate 
struggle in which the Yorkshire borough 
of Barnsley is imperially engaged. Barnsley 
wants to extend its boundaries to encom- 
pass no fewer than eight neighbouring 
If successful, it will more 
than double its population of 75,400 and 
annex an area nearly 
7,811 acres. 

The Barnsley, takeover bid is directed at 
the alerted and embattled urban councils 
of Darton, Darfield, Dodworth, Cudworth, 
Royston, Hoyland Nether, Wombwell and 
Worsbrough. All but Hoyland lie ad- 
jacent to Barnsley. All are firm in their 
resolve to stay outside the 
boundary. 

Barnsley’s proposals are contained in a 
100-page document submitted to the Local 
Government Commission in reply to a 
questionnaire circulated to authorities in 
the York and North Midlands general re- 
view area. Each of the urban districts has 
submitted observations on the proposals 
So has the West Riding County Council 
There is no “love thy neighbour ” 


would 


urban districts. 


three mes its own 
size ot 


borough 


non- 
sense here. 


IN BARNSLEY 


NYVVWVYVYVY 


The county council comments: “A 
careful review of the case presented to the 
commission by Barnsley shows that there 
is emphasis on anything, however trivial 
and irrelevant, which may be interpreted 
as being to Barnsley’s advantage whereas 
anything which might be considered as 
against Barnsiey’s efficiency is quietly 
glossed over.” It adds: “ The statement 
is full of irrelevancies and half truths and 
many of the answers given by the corpora- 
uon in reply to the questionnaire call for 
some comment by the county council.” 
The borough says that an extension 
would enable it to improve local govern- 
ment services in the area. The county 
replies that existing county services are 
more than adequate and that greater 
Barnsicy’s estimated rateable resources of 
£8 12s. 1d. per head of population or 
£50 os, tid. per acre would be madequate 
to sustain a full range of 
sound financial basis 


services on a 


Barnsley says that unhygienic incidents 
xcCuUrring in surrounding urban areas have 
their iminediate effect on the borough, but 
the control of them lies outside it. The 
county counters with talk of a para- 
typhoid outbreak in Darfield in 1961 
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has since proceeded—cushioned by com- 
pensation grants and a temporary revival in 
domestic cotton sales—possibly explains the 
disappearance of that leftward bias at these 
elections. 

One final point. This week's election is 
a reminder that Lancashire is much more 
Conservative in its politics than outsiders— 
who assume a close connection between cot- 
ton mills and Labour voting—are apt to 
imagine. Yet a glance at the chart of parlia- 
mentary representation shows the Conserva- 
tives to be strongly represented—even in 
the two big cities. It has to be remembered 
that in county politics, where Manchester 
and Liverpool play no part, Labour has only 
twice succeeded in winning control ; that 
these two victories coincided with the high 
peaks of Labour achievement in county 
elections, and that even then Lancashire was 
won only on very small majorities. 


1951] 


which was directly traced to a Barnsley 
bakehouse. It claims: “ In 1955-56 there 
was a severe outbreak of poliomyelitis in 
Barnsley which originated in _ the 
borough.” It avers that Barnsley was the 
most dangerous spot for polio in the whole 
of the West Riding. 

With obvious civic pride Barnsley men- 
tions its ancient market, inaugurated by a 
charter of Henry ITT in 1248, which stull 
attracts shoppers from the outdistricts. 
The county is unimpressed. It says: 
“With regard to the Barnsley market, 
which is owned by the corporation, the 
county medical officer reports that this is 
a disgrace hygienically and does not con- 
form in any way to the food hygiene 
regulations.” 

What have the urban districts to say 
for themselves 2? Hoyland Nether presses 
home the fact that it is completely cut 
off from Barnsley and is dependent on 
it for nothing. Dodworth conducted a 
referendum in which 2,419 of its 2,820 
voters took part. Of them, 2,097 elected 
to stay in the West Riding rather than 
become part of Barnsley. A further ques- 
tion disclosed that 2,240 of them would 
agree to amalgamation with the neighbour- 
ing authorities of Penistone rural and 
Penistone urban councils in the West 
Riding 


ce pworRTH and Royston have made 
proposals for the amalgamation of 


their 


two 
process to 


authorities, claiming in the 
annex a strip of Barnsley 
borough that lies between them. Womb- 
well, Worsbrough, Darfield and Darton 
have indicated their strong disapproval of 
Barnsley’s proposals and have formulated 
counter proposals which, as yet, remain 
tantalisingly unpublished \ 

Barnsley councillors are still hopeful, 
but there is a general feeling among the 
county districts that the pan-Barnsley 
movement has tried to bite off a little more 
than it can chew. 
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MR. SMITH ACHIEVES A THREE MINUTE MILE 


Nobody's taking much notice of it. 


There are no crowds to go mad, no 
lashbulbs to go pop and the only 
reporter on board is away on the 
starboard side throwing a nifty quoit. 

Normally Mr. Smith's not the 
athletic type. The only thing he runs 
is his own business—and very success- 
fully, too. That’s why he’s' got to be 


on the top of his form when he gets to 
Relaxed. 
fident. That's why he's going by P& O 


Australia. 


Assured. Con- 


-Orient Lines —-the laziest, liveliest, 
most soothing way ever devised of 
doing a mile in three minutes flat. 

Mr. Smith closes his eyes again. 
All this activity can make a man 
sleepy... 


P.O-ORIENT 
LINES 


The world’s largest passenger line 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT O8 PF & 6 —GNENT LINES 
16 Cockspur St. 8.W.1. 130 Leadenhall St. B.C.5. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Special 
Relations 


F President Kennedy's meetings with his two other western 
political uncles turn out as pleasantly as his discussions with 
Mr Macmillan, his advisers will be as surprised as they will 

be gratified. Both Dr Adenauer, who visited Washington this 
week, and President de Gaulle, whose state guest Mr Kennedy 
will be in Paris in May, have indicated in advance that they may 
be difficult. But while Mr Kennedy and his aides found the 
political skill, personal charm and diplomatic suppleness of Mr 
Macmillan quite up to expectations, it is fair to report that they 
are now looking back with some mixed feelings. The scarred 
British veterans showed their intimate knowledge of the inter- 
national battlefield ; but the Americans plainly felt that they might 
have come up with more ideas on how the battle—with fresh 
leadership and fresh troops in the van—might be won. 

Such meetings can never be expected to reach more than con- 
tingent decisions ; the appearance of working out in advance an 
agreed Anglo-American position on issues that can be determined 
only by the whole alliance would have generated suspicions (even 
the emergency Key West meeting irritated General de Gaulle). 
The Kennedy-Macmillan confrontation was the first part of a 
single exercise designed to explore ways of healing divisions in 
the alliance as well as of setting up working relationships and of 
aligning views on problems ranging from Laos to the needs of the 
British West Indies. It came logically before the meetings with 
Dr Adenauer and General de Gaulle for two good reasons. 

The first is that in American eyes the division between the 
two European trading groups, the stronger common market and 
the weaker Free Trade Association, to which Britain belongs, 
means that it is up to Britain to propose some modus vivendi 
which the President can urge on President de Gaulle and Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in the interest of European unity. Secondly, there 
are the divisions which run between the United States and Britain 
on the one side and the rest of the alliance on the other on 
the part that atomic weapons should play in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation’s arrangements and on the problem of 
balances of payments. Britain and the United States are increas- 
ingly challenged to share the control of the western nuclear deter- 
rent with their allies ; equally they are calling on Germany and 
their other allies to share more fairly the cost of defence and of 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 

These issues certainly formed the core, though not the whole, 
of the talks last week. The Eisenhower order was gone—the 
contrast was total—and the new Administration had already shown 
that it understood the needs of the hour and was receptive to 
constructive proposals ; the President was ready to go into con- 
siderable detail himself—indeed, he insisted on doing so—instead 
of following his predecessor's habit of handing difficulties or deci- 
sions over to working parties. The facts were well sifted, plans 
and attitudes were examined frankly, but no new policies—no new 
break-throughs, as the Americans say—presented themselves. 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


Indeed there may even have been divergencies. After the talks 
the British side expressed profound satisfaction at having, as they 
thought, won the Americans over to their point of view on the 
Six and the Seven, on having convinced Mr Kennedy that the 
two could be brought together on Britain’s terms—in the words 
of the Prime Minister’s speech at the centennial celebrations of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, delivered after the talks, 
“ without detriment to our domestic interests or to our Common- 
wealth association and without injury to any other nation or group 
of nations.” But when Mr Macmillan asked Mr Kennedy directly 
what he would think of Britain joining the common market, the 
President replied firmly that American policy was absolutely 
unchanged: the gain to the political stability of Europe provided 
that Britain accepted all the political as well as the economic con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Rome would far outweigh any economic 
disadvantage to the United States or anyone else, But Britain 
must join without reservations of any sort ; only then would the 
United States undertake to try to induce General de Gaulle to 
make concessions on such obstacles as agriculture, the Common- 
wealth or the European Free Trade Association. Mr Macmillan 
smothered this clear-cut American answer in a smoke screen— 
perhaps to ease it into the forum of British public opinion, perhaps 
to gain more time, but in a way that looked evasive. 

On the “ problems of imbalance and short-term capital move- 
ments ” (to quote the official communiqué) American and British 
ideas are in close agreement, as they are on the problem of 
long-term aid for development. Better use of the International 
Monetary Fund to improve world liquidity and counteract short- 
term movements in the exchanges has been under discussion by the 
experts since the advent of a new American Administration promised 
political support for their ideas. Britain is the obvious beneficiary. 
This did not, however, encourage Mr Macmillan to back up Mr 
Kennedy's cail for aid to underdeveloped countries as a means 
of preventing political disasters. Even a conditional British offer 
to contribute to the needed long-term capital would have been 
a welcome gesture, which would have helped the President both 
with Dr Adenauer and with Congress, which must pass his foreign 
aid budget. Mr Macmillan evidently felt too acutely the weakness 
of the British economy ; nevertheless, such an attitude tends to 
present the British, in economic negotiations, as “ nice people, 
with nice manners, but with no money at all.” 


F the state of its monetary reserves gives Britain little room for 

manceuvre in economic matters, it has a bargaining counter 
in its ageing, but still valid, independent nuclear weapon. The 
new Administration, with ruthless clarity, sees what Britain should 
do with it: trade it in to Nato in return for the substantial con- 
cession of a similar trade-in by France and a renewed self-denying 
ordinance by Germany; such a deal could also carry with it 
lightened defence bills for Britain in the future and a stronger 
claim to be admitted to the European economic club. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers see little merit in the previous Adminis- 
tration’s offer of five Polaris submarines to Nato so as to create 
an allied nuclear force which would supposedly satisfy the aspira- 
tions of Germany and permit France to discontinue making (and 
testing) atomic weapons. The new Administration does not see 
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how the weapons could be “controlled” by the Nato countries 
while command remained, as it must under American law, with 
American officers. President Kennedy feels that this proposal 
was an attempt to evade the real point: that while Britain by 
insisting on nuclear status has opened the door to the spread of 
nuclear weapons through Europe, by the same token Britain has 
the capacity to make a reality of a European deterrent. Perhaps 
the most significant nuance (it is no more) in Mr Macmillan’s 
speech at MIT (which was rewritten during the talks) was that, 
while past British decisions to make the atomic bomb were 
defended, the way was left open for a new policy in the name of 
the western unity which was the theme of the speech. 

Tt was perhaps on the subject of Russia that Anglo-American 
differences of approach emerged most clearly. The British feel 
that they have had long experience of the way Russia blows hot 
and cold and consider that this is a matter of communist 
metabolism as much as it is a response to the temperature outside. 
The new American Administration is less fatalistic ; specifically 
it thinks that the Russians changed their policy, or at least their 
tone, on Laos, not because of British diplomacy, but because they 
saw the American Seventh Fleet taking action stations and the 
American’ commando-guerrillas alerted in Okinawa. Calling Mr 
Macmillan to Florida was partly designed to draw the British 
into a more obvious participation in this display of resolution. 

For similar reasons the Americans want to show that they will 
not accept indefinite procrastination in the negotiations on nuclear 
tests. but that, after due warning, they will not only leave the 
conference table at Geneva, but also probably start underground 
testing ; they argue that the British contention that it is not prac- 
ticable to do either of these things will merely encourage Russian 
intransigence. Again on Berlin, the new Administration told the 
British side that it would stand firm ; and when the practical 
difficulties of doing so were put forward, the reaction was to 
order the military representatives to work over their “ contin- 
gency papers” and return with more precise plans. In these, as 
in other issues, the new Administration tended to find British 
experience invaluable, the British analysis of situations realistic, 
but British conclusions on policy too negative for its taste. 

The talks were a success. Mr Macmillan found them exciting 
and exhilarating ; Mr Kennedy's readiness to listen, however, often 
suggested to his guests’that he was testing their quality without 
commitung himself. The meeting put Anglo-American relations 
on a new footing. The future of the “special relationship” 
between Britain and America (the phrase was introduced by the 
Secretary of State, Mr Dean Rusk, not by Mr Macmillan) almost 
certainly depends on the extent to which Britain can work posi- 
tively with the new Administration in achieving the wider western 
unity which was the theme of Mr Macmillan’s own speech. In 
American eyes it means British willingness, above all, to show 
magnahimity, imagination and leadership where America most 
wants it shown—not in Africa (though Britain’s achievement there 
is appreciated) but in Europe, in the alliance itself. 

Mr Macmillan spoke of the “sacrifices” to be made, the 
“mental hurdles” to be jumped: in American eyes this means 
that Britain must go into Europe. To this extent there may be 
some basis for the press story during the conference—angrily 
denied though it was—that Mr Kennedy had told Mr Macmillan 
that, as he meant to be the leader of the West, he would not 
need Britain’s services further as a go-between. Mr Kennedy will 
use any go-betweens, in Washington ‘or elsewhere, when they are 
useful. But from Britain, a country which he likes, he hopes for 
a far greater contribution to the common cause. It is, however, 
legitimate to wonder whether he felt that Mr Macmillan was the 
man who could summon up in Britain anything like the necessary 
resolution. The President may esteem Mr Macmillan as the nicest 
of his political uncles. But he may be looking over the shoulders 
of them all at the upcoming generation. 


Back from the Grass Roots 


Co came back to Washington this week to face, as it 
usually does at this point in the session, the lion’s share 
of its labours—and promptly adjourned to inaugurate the baseball 
season. Ahead lie the big and controversial topics of foreign 
aid, federal assistance for schools, farm policy, taxes and the 
creation, it seems, of a new Department of Urban Affairs. It is 
no secret that the President hoped that members of Congress, 
when they put their ears to the grass-roots at home, would hear 
a strong demand that they should co-operate more enthusiastically 
with the White House. But popular as Mr Kennedy is personally, 
there is no sign as yet that the voters are prepared to punish 
Representatives who frustrate his legislative programme, 

Indeed, in the first congressional by-election since last Novem- 
ber’s returns, the voters of Texas have specifically repudiated the 
pioneers of the new frontier. Seventy candidates competed for 
Mr Lyndon Johnson’s Senate seat and, although no one won out- 
right, the two who did best and who will have to fight it out at a 
run-off election in June are both extreme conservatives. The 
moderates knocked each other out. The sole Republican, Mr 
Tower, led the field with 326,000 votes but, as the total Democratic 
vote was twice as great as this, the eventual victor is likely to be 
Senator Blakley, the Democrat who is serving temporarily in Wash- 
ington by appointment of the Governor. Nevertheless, the Repub- 
licans are cheered by Mr Tower's exceptional performance in a 
traditionally Democratic state. It makes up, to some extent, for 
their failure to elect a new Mayor in St Louis. The party attributes 
Mr Nixon’s defeat in the presidential election to its poor showing 
in urban areas and in St Louis it made great efforts to prove that 
better campaign organisation could turn the trick. This hard work 
did, in fact, succeed in increasing the Republican share of the total 
vote from 23 per cent in 1957 to 37 per cent last week, even with 
a lack-lustre candidate. 

It seems unlikely, however, that the Republican party will ever 
make big inroads in the urban and suburban vote as long as it 
appears to stand for obstruction in Washington and not much 
else. The handful of liberal Republicans in Congress is becoming 
worried because, with Mr Eisenhower gone and Mr Nixon still 
lying low, the faces and attitudes with which the party is identified 
—apart from that graceful and popular reactionary, Senator Gold- 
water—are those of two middle-western conservatives, Senator 
Everett Dirksen and Mr Charles Halleck, the Republican 

leaders in Congress. 
© Reoo Widling “Par ta Washington” They appear on tele- 
f vision every Thursday 
to present the party’s 
point of view and this 
turn is now known 
familiarly as “ Ev and 
Charlie.” But few Re- 
publicans imagine that 
this elderly pair, with 
their heav y-handed 
script, are a match for 
an attractive young 
Democratic President. 
Mr Nixon, who is to 
end his jong silence next 
month, will be a more 
effective rallying point 
for his party and may 
be expected to outline a 
constructive pro- 
gramme for it. 
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Balanced at Last 


Nw the last few weeks the drain of gold away from the United 
States has practically stopped ; in fact the country actually 
added to its stocks of gold during March. In 1960 there was a 
loss of $3.8 billion on the country’s international accounts to be 
met out of its gold stock and by a rise in liquid liabilities to 
foreigners ; the present change is the more striking in that the 
last quarter of 1960 was the worst, with a deficit of $1.4 billion. 
This was due partly to special 
capital movements, particu- 
larly the Ford Company's 
purchase of stock in its 
British subsidiary, but also 
to outflows of speculative 
capital and private buying of 
gold. This movement abroad 
of short-term funds has now 
been reversed ; they are com- 
ing into the United States 
as a result of the boom on 
the stock market and the con- 
fidence which foreigners have 
in the Kennedy Administration and at the moment the country’s 
international transactions are probably roughly in balance. In 
Washington there is already a feeling that it might now be safe to 
reduce the short-term interest rate for the sake of stimulating the 
domestic economy, but the President is still afraid that this would 
also stimulate a fresh outflow of gold by driving out foreign funds. 

The Administration is also very aware that, even if last year’s 
difficulties with the balance of payments have been overcome, there 
is danger of a recurrence of the different set of difficulties which 
caused an equally bad deficit in the country’s international accounts 
in 1959. Then the trouble was mainly the low level of exports 
and the high level of imports. In 1960 imports dropped and there 
was an upsurge of over $3 billion in the value of exports, so that 
there was a favourable surplus of nearly $5 billion on the trading 
account for the year compared with a small deficit in 1959. The 
trend has been maintained during the first months of this year. 
But when the 1960 figures are analysed they show an ominous 
tendency towards the end of the year for exports of industrial 
products to go down. This accompanied a falling-off in the busi- 
ness activity in Europe and Japan which had been mainly respon- 
sible for the increased demand for exports in the first place. If this 
falling-off continues it could mean a return to 19§9, as far as the 
pattern of foreign trade is concerned, especially since the coming 
economic recovery in the United States seems sure to bring a 
renewed demand for imports during the year. 

This is why the Administration is putting so much stress on 
the need to export. The latest effort is the Export-Import Bank's 
new programme for guaranteeing against political as well as com- 
mercial risks private short-term financing for sales abroad. The 
bank’s credit arrangements have also been broadened in other ways 
and more improvements are coming. American exporters are at 
last promised credit facilities as good as those enjoyed by their 
foreign competitors. 


Marriages in the Air 


He Civil Aeronautics Board, the heavy father of the American 
- air transport industry, has reluctantly given the insolvent 
Capital Airlines in marriage to the huge United Air Lines because 
there was no other way of ensuring continued jobs for Capital's 
7.000-0dd employees and regular flights for the public which travels 
on Capital's 7,500 miles of routes serving 60 cities, including Wash- 
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ington, Chicago, Miami and New Orleans. United is to return 
15 of Capital's 56 turbo-prop aircraft to Vickers-Armstrong and 
also to pay the British company some $29 million to satisfy the 
claims which Capital was unable to meet. United, already the 
second largest airline in the United States, flies from coast to coast 
across the middle of the country and as far as Hawaii ; by acquiring 
Capital it will get rid of some competition in the north-east and 
gain access to the lucrative southern markets. It will now have 
20,000 miles of routes, serving 118 cities, and will surpass its old 
rival, American Airlines. By autumn United's President expects 
to be providing more and better services than either company could 
have done separately, by putting big new jet aircraft on the longer 
routes. 

It is these expensive and hard-to-fill aircraft which were 
responsible for the poor showing of all airlines last year, although 
the effect of the economic recession on travel also had something 
to do with it. And it is because worth-while profits only come 
from these jets when they are used on non-stop transcontinental 
flights that there was such fierce rivalry for the southern routes 
from Florida and Texas to California, the only major services 
which had not been allocated by the CAB. Now they have been 
and are divided between Delta Air Lines and National Airlines, as 
shown on the map; other companies were given extra services in 
the region, but no non-stop transcontinental flights. 


The CAB has thus avoided creating an excessive amount of 
competition, as it has been accused of doing on other occasions 
to the detriment, notably, of Capital Airlines. It has also, it hopes, 
succeeded in creating competitors for the four big trunk airlines 
by strengthening two comparatively small lines or, at least, by 
making them into attractive matches for other small lines. National, 
in particular, is in financial need of matrimony and Eastern Air- 
lines, one of the big four, would like to double up on its new 
southern route—although the CAB is said to prefer Continental 
Airlines as a mate for National. Now that the last gap in the 
pattern of American air services has been filled, new routes are 
no longer to be had for the asking ; airlines must be satisfied with 
what they have or buy new ones. As a result a burst of wedding 
bells is to be expected. 


Capital Breadline 


WASHINGTON, DC 
OVERNMENT is rarely, if ever, a depressed industry, so it is 
hardly unexpected that the unemployment rate in Washington, 
a city whose economy is dependent on government, is only a little 
over half the national average. Nevertheless unemployment there 
presents a real problem which, like some of the District of 
Columbia's other social problems, is mainly the result of the steady 
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immigration of coloured people—1 30,000 of them in the last ten 
years, a period in which the white population of the city has fallen 


| 
\ 
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families have provided Congressmen with reminders of the distress 
that is endemic in many of their home districts. 


by over 170,000 persons, so that coloured people are now in a In Washington much of the recent distress has been the result 


majority there. These Negroes come in search not of government 
posts (though some get them) but of unskilled—and often under- 
paid—work in the shops and other service trades which cater to 
government and the peripheral activity it generates. The District 
is sometimes accused of being isolated from the economic realities 


of unusually severe weather which caused building workers and 
casual labourers, who are not protected by unemployment insurance, 
to be laid off. But in Washington those who have this protection 
receive an exceptionally small sum in benefits ; the maximum is 
$30 a week, less than a third of the average wage, although it is 


of the American scene, but during the past winter frequent appeals payable for 26 weeks in any year, a period which may be extended 


for charitable funds to succour jobless, destitute and often homeless 


Valkyrie’s 
Bumpy 


by 13 weeks as a result of the emergency Bill passed recently by 


North American was also required to 
observe other legal conditions. 

Any firm involved in defence contract- 
ing must see that small concerns are not 
elbowed aside by, their large competitors 
Small firms must be given equal con- 
sideration in such matters as arranging 
solicitations and preparing bids, quant- 


R . 1 2 : ties, specifications and delivery schedules. 
ide FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


\' the headquarters of North American 
Aviation, Inc., the big air-space 
mussile company in Los Angeles, officials 
ire ruminaung ruefully over the vagaries 
of defence contracting. For the second 


time in eighteen months the government 


it back the programme for construc 
wf the supersomic B-70 Valkyric 
just as North American, the 


{ 
ontractor, and a host of subcontrac 


over the country were getung it 


more. The decision by the 

Administration to reduce appro 

B-70 to $220 million for 

uy trom the $358 mulhien 

woposed by ¢ utgoing Lusenhower 

\dnunistration has sent the project, on 

shich over $700 milhon has been spent, 
us second nose dive 

the spring of 1959 North American 


1 began to let subcontracts on the 


. but six months later these had 
» be cam cHed of curtailed sharply 
* gaal was changed from a fleet of 
iit to a single experimental one 
wovember came another redircc 
use the jargon of the business) 
Was decided to build a num- 
ber of aircraft complete |} with weapons 
systems, Now, less than six months later, 
the programme is to revert to an exper 
mental status i his capsule history ilus- 
trates the complexities and ‘the risks 
inherent im deience contracting in the 
United States 
Ihe genesis of the B-70 was the decision 
of the Administration and Congress, on 
the advice of the Air Force, that America’s 
defences ought to inchude a= strategic 
bomber capable of fiving at three times 
the speed of sound at altutudes above 
79,000 feet. The essential specifications 
for the B-7o were then submitted to the 
major aircraft manufacturers, with an in- 
vitation to present proposals. . After close 
scrutiny the one submitted by North 
American was accepted by the Air Force 


At the same time, the prime contractor 1s 
required to do its best to place subcon 
tracts in areas of surplus labour “ where 
this can be done with the efficient per- 
formance of the contract, at prices no 
higher than obtainable elsewhere.” 
Finally, any decisions reached by North 
American on suitable subcontractors 
were subject to review by the Air Force 
Though given responsibilitv. as the Recause government funds were involved, 
prime contractor, North American was the aircraft manufacturer also became 
bound by numerous restrictions in carry- 


and by the civilian agencies concerned, At 
the same time, and by a similar process, 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration was chosen to construct the 
bomb navigation system and the General 


Electric Company the engines for the 
Valkyric 


accountable to the Inspector General and 
ing Out a prorect for which taxpayers were the General Accounting Office, not to 
fooung ithe bill First, as a matter of menuon the Small Business Administra- 
national policy, the prime contractor was non and the watchdog committees of 
imstructed to gyubeontract the work ‘as Congress 
ee r 
widely as possi®@§ to take advantage of the The same constraints apply in reverse 
best technology’ Available in every field When the original B-70 programme was 
As a result subcontracts for the B-7o were cut back in the autumn of 1959, North 
spread farther over the country than those American decided to carry out at its own 
for any previous detence programme. The plant in Los Angeles much of the work 
sweep issshown by the list of some of the which previously had been contracted out, 
firms which will be affected by the latest and to rely on readtly available technology 
cutback-—unless it is rescinded rather than to seck new equipment speci 
; fically for the Valkyrie. But official ap 

Convar Division of General Dynamics a vediadl i f : 

Corporation, Fort Worth, Texas (wings), proval was needed and in fact at one 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, point North American was forbidden to 

Georgia, (fuselage section); cancel certain major subcontracts 

. } irc ‘ j < j r as “rg . ‘ 

Keech Aircraft, Wichita, Kansas (emer Phe uncertainties of doing defence work 

my Sflartumg gear: * i | j by } be f c 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Baln are Mulliphed Ov the number of agencies 

more, Maryland (defensive armament); and arms of the government which have 


Motorola, Inc., Phoenix, Arizona (com fingers in the pie. When the B-70 pro- 
munications sub-systems aan . ; ; 

’ : gramme was first cut back, this was the 
Hamilton Standard Division of United 


Aircraft’ Corporation,, Windsor Locks result of an cconomy move initiated by the 


Connecticut (cooling and heating systems); Budget Bureau Ihe reactivation of the 
Sundstrand Corporation, Rockford, 


project was the result of increased appro- 
Illine ccondary clectric power system 


priations voted by Congress, which the 

North American compiled its own Executive Branch decided, in the end, 
master list of cligible firms; but this had not to challenge. Congress may rescue 
to be submitted to the government to the B-7o again Senator Russell 


al 
determine if there were any important Georgia, the charman of the 


Senate 

missions; and many firms solicited busi Armed Services Committee, predicts that 
ness On their own initiative. Then began it will over-rule President Kennedy and 
) painstaking process of climination will vote extra funds for the aircraft 
Teams of specialists in engineering, manu- Meanwhile, North American and its sub- 
facturing, quality control, logistics, and contractors wait in the state of suspense 
costs were sent to the factories of would-be to which they have grown accustomed 
subcontractors to check their capabilities since they first became involved with the 
However, even when these were. equal, supersonic bomber programme. 
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-SEE T0 
Fae SAFE SEATING ! 


Accident figures nvust make you think not only of yourself, but of those 
w hose safety is your concern, Every car user needa the protection that Masco 
G) Belts give —and it's easy to metall Masco G Belts now that one universal 


snchorage fits every make of car. Choose one of these Belts now 


Masco Diagonal Belt) Gives the greatest protection of any diagonal belt 


Restrains the body from forward or upward thrusts at moments of inspect. | 


Provides the most convenient and comfortable safety for drivers and 
4 guineas. 


pMassongers 


Masco Complete Harness Full shoulder and lap straps for overall protec: 


tion. Neo other belt type gives the same safety coverage £6.12.6. 


Masco Lap Strap) An ideal belt for rear seats. 4 guineas, 


All Masco G Belts incorporate the Masco Quick Release Buckle, which allows | 


instant, one handed, adjustment to give the wearer complete freedom of 
tnovement — but complete safety im emergencies. If you drive a car, or if you 


mtrol the cars that others drive. vou owe it to yourself and to them to see 


cating, B.S. APPROVED. 
FOR 


SAFETY'S 
SAKE 


HKRADVILLE LIMITER, BRADEN HOUSE ROSTON ROAD, LONDON 


ENJOY 
LON 


HOSPITALITY 


WHEN 
VOW 


VISIT 


:USA 


Wherever you travel in the 
U.S.A., you will never be far 
from a Hilton Hotel or a Hilton 
Inn, for there are 30 located at 
strategic points throughout the 
country. And that’s 30 oppor- 
tunities to enjoy Hilton's world- 
famous comfort, hospitality and 
service. Almost every major city 
in the U.S.A. has its Hilton 
Hotel, and you can make your 
reservations instantly through 
any Hilton Hotel in the world. 
You can also book through the 
London Office (17-19 Cockspur 
Street, S. W.1. ¢ 
Telephone “eee 
Whitehall itis... 2B 
3061). 


Fit Gt 


CONRAD N. MILTON, PRESIOENT 


DENVER 
The Denver Miton 


oaTaorr 
The Statier Mitoa 
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Congress. And once an employable man out of work has exhausted 
his right to insurance benefits (if he has any), he and all his family 
become almost wholly dependent on private charity: public assist- 
ance in cash under the joint federal state scheme is extended only 
to the disabled, infirm, blind, aged and the dependants of an 
absconding breadwinner ; if he returns to his dear ones, their 
public assistance is cut off even though he has no job. 

Congress is in the process of changing this socially undesirable 
provision at the President's request, but meanwhile it has not seen 
fit to set an example for the rest of the country in the District of 
Columbia, for which it legislates directly, as to how local action 
can mitigate this harsh lot. In Washington itself no local attempt 
whatever is made to provide public relief for a man who wants a 
job but cannot get one, although in twenty-one states and in many 
communities such attempts are made, with varying degrees of 
adequacy. A fairly typical scheme of this type, for example, 
operates in Alexandria, Virginia, a few milés away ; in that city, 
under the local relief programme, an unemployed but employable 
man is granted a maximum sum of $100 a month, for three months 
consecutively or separately) in a year, irrespective of his previous 
income or the size of his family. 

The only federal assistance for which the Washington unem- 
ployed are directly eligible is the national dole of surplus food, 
which was increased in amount and nutritive value by President 
Kennedy’s first executive order. It consists of flour, cornmeal, 
dried eggs and milk, rice, butter, lard and peanut oil, and latterly 
some pork ; families with less than $95 to $200 a week (according 
to the number in the family) are entitled to this dole and it is 
obviously a help when the minimum on which a family of four can 
“get by” is put at an average of $84 a week. For families with 
some money, it makes existence possible ; but there are many who 
have none (only half the unemployed are receiving insurance 
benefits) and for their rent and other non-food needs these depend 
yn the United Givers Fund, which centralises contributions to 
the churches and other charitable agencies. This winter the UGF 
made the first emergency appeal of its history for money for cash 
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a 
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hand-outs, largely to pay arrears of rent. But though the $58,000 
asked for was over-subscribed, these agencies are only able to meet 
sudden crises, not long-term deficiencies. 

It is therefore not surprising that one of the sights of Washing- 
ton—only on fine days—is the eviction of families from their rooms 
in the poorer areas for non-payment of rent. They either move 
in with relatives or, if lucky, are bailed out by a charity. The 
result, compounded by the vagaries of plans for redeveloping slum 
areas and the excessively high standards of accommodation pre- 
scribed by the National Capital Housing Agency for the 7,800 units 
of far-from-cheap public housing that it manages, is intense over- 
crowding in the crumbling privately-owned tenements ; in these 
it is mot exceptional for weekly rents to run to $18 a room or 
unheard of for thirteen persons to share a room. Clearly the exten- 
sion of the unemployment benefit period by 13 weeks and the other 
reforms, such as the change in the law affecting aid for dependent 
children, will help ; but they will not exorcise the distress in Wash- 
ington. This will remain to test the limitations of the Administra- 
tion’s proposals, as modified by Congress, in front of the eyes of 
Congressmen. 


A New McCarthyism? 


HE prophets of a return to conservatism are far from pleased 
¢. to be saddled with the militantly anti-communist John Birch 
Society, a semi-secret organisation. which suddenly became news 
a fortnight ago when it was learned that its founder, Mr Welch, 
once accused Mr Eisenhower, in a private 80,000-word letter to 
friends, of being an agent of the Communist party. The society's 
aims read like a spiteful caricature of the right wing: the impeach- 
ment of Mr Warren, the Chief Justice, for softness toward com- 
munism ; the abolition of the income tax and of foreign aid ; a great 
diminution of government “ interference,” probably by repealing 
most of the welfare legislation of the past thirty years. Its 
methods seem to have been borrowed straight from the communist 
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Insured ? 


sf 1959, according to an experimental 
study carried out by the United States 
National Health Survey,* at least two- 
thirds of the people living in the country 
had some kind of protection against high 
medical costs. The report does not go 
into the adequacy of the various types 
of coverage, but it confirms that it is the 
old and the poor, the people who need 
health insurance most, who have least of it 

The most usual type of insurance pays 
all, or part, of any hospital bills which 
may be incurred ; surgical insurance pays 
the fees of the doctor performing an 
operation and doctor visit insurance pays 
his fees for other types of care. The sur- 
vey was confined entirely to private health 
schemes—Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
group plans, under which the insurer, not 
the insured person, pays the hospital of 
doctor, insurance offered by private 
companies, and pre-paid comprehensive 
~ systems 
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ENTERPRISE Typical houseproud family man-——Henry which make plastics pliable. No end of things 
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Yeoman. Didn't really mind being asked 
to modernize the kitchen. And he’s found 
a new type of flooring that’s just the job— 
attractive and easy to clean. Vinyl flooring. 
And that’s where chemicals from Rainham 
come in. 

At Rainham is one of the plants of A. 
Boake, Roberts & Co. Ltd., a company of the 
Albright & Wilson Group. The Company 


produces phosphate plastuisers, ungre chents 


benefit—carpet backing, cable sheathing 
and, of course—-vinyl flooring. The flooring 
Mr. Yeoman will be laying at Mrs. Yeoman’s 
feet. 

This is only one of the ways in which A. & 
W. chemicals play a part in the life of Mr. 
Yeoman. As one of the biggest organisations 
in the British Chemical Industry, the 
Albright & Wilson Group contributes—but 
we could go on like this . . 


THE ALBRIGHT & WILSON GROUP —% 





buy DICTAPHON 


Men who value quality and service are the 
men who buy Dictaphone Time-Master, be- 
cause the transistorised Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. It’s a precision 


instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. 

Dictating@with Time-Master is as easy and 
pleasant as normal dictation to a secretary, but 


tas muc h more convenient and time saving 
No matter where your secretary may be, you 
simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has 
these unique advantages because only Time- 
Master has the DICTABELT record. 

The Dictabelt recording is permanent and 
visible, ensuring cornplete safety from acci- 
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TIME-MASTER 


dental erasure. Reproduction is crystal clear 
and placefinding is instantaneous 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 9461. 


Branches throughout the British Isles 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTAGELT are 
og stered trade marks 
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manual: a membership split up into small chapters to encourage 
a sense of participation ; the organisation of “ front” groups and 
the infiltration of existing bodies such as parent-teachers organisa- 
tions ; deliberate smearing of those suspected of communism ; 
authoritarian control from the top. Its name commemorates a 
young fundamentalist missionary, of a heresy-hunting turn of mind, 
who became an effective intelligence officer in China during the 
war and was shot by the Chinese Communists in 1945—-the first 
casualty, members claim, of the cold war between communism 
and freedom. 

The society was founded only in December, 1958, but it seems 
to have nearly 100,000 members in 34 states already. Two 
members of Congress—both from southern California—have 
announced that they are John Birchers and a third has endorsed 
it officially. Among the members of its central council are a 
number of nationally known figures who have long wanted to 
turn the clock back. In some cities the society’s leaders are almost 
identical with anti-labour groups ; in California and Tennessee 
religious fundamentalism provides ready converts ; in the South 
the society harbours racial hatred. Many of its leaders dissociate 
themselves and the society from Mr Welch's wilder flights of fancy. 
But all members share his conviction that communism is making 
rapid progress in the United States and must be fought by fair 
means or foul. 

There have been a number of calls—including one from Mr 
Welch himself—for a congressional investigation of the society, 
either by the Un-American Activities Committee (which the John 
Birchers support strenuously) or by the Senate Internal Security 
Sub-committee. But many people feel that as long as the society 
simply exercises its constitutional right to freedom of speech and 
association it should be ignored ; the Attorney General has con- 
tented himself with calling it ridiculous. No doubt it is so in 
Washington but in smaller communities in the south and west, 
which are susceptible to mass emotional movements, some ugly 
heresy-hunting is already taking place, particularly in the colleges. 
Here Americans have a chance to prove that they learned some- 
thing from the McCarthy years. Mr Nixon and the conservative 
Los Angeles Times have proved it already by promptly con- 
demning such “ subversion from the right.” 


Civil War—Civil Rights 

IRING broke out again on Wednesday, the centenary of the 
F southern attack on Fort Sumter, when North and South fell 
out once more over the treatment of Negro Americans, this time at 
the re-enactment in South Carolina of the shots which ushered in 
the Civil War. The dispute was an inauspicious opening to the 
four years of ceremonies to commemorate the battles and the 
bloodshed which first tore apart and later sealed the Union. Over 
a year ago South Carolina, one of the most backward southern 
states where race relations are concerned, invited the National 
Centennial Commission and delegates from the various state com- 
missions to attend this week's observances. But when a Negro 
delegate from ‘New Jersey tried to obtain hotel reservations in 
Charleston she found that she would be barred, not only from 
living in the same hotel as the other delegates, but also from the 
luncheons and dinners being held in connection with the meetings 
General Ulysses Grant III, the chairman of the Centennial Com- 
mission and a less determined man than his famous forcbear, was 
prepared to surrender to southern prejudice. But President 
Kennedy insisted that the commission, as a federal body, spending 
federal funds, could not meet under auspices disfigured by racial 
segregation. The observances were thereupon transferred to the 
United States naval base outside Charleston although South 
Carolina, in a painful mockery of its secession from the Union a 
hundred years ago, insisted on holding its own “ lily-white ” cere- 
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monies under the aegis of Governor Byrnes. Unfortunately a 
southern speaker at the federal dinner*tried to carry the war into 
the enemy's camp by alleging that even in New Jersey there are 
hotels where a Negro may not register. In the resulting row the 
representatives of New Jersey demanded the resignation of the 
“ incompetent ” General Grant. 

No one pretends that the North is perfect ; no one denies that 
the South would be a better and happier place today if it had not 
been treated with callous brutality after its defeat, But the South 
has a great stake, both sentimental and financial, in the observances 
of the next four years. Most of the battlefields are in the South 
and this is where the moncy will be spent. It is a good thing that, 
right at the start, President Kennedy has firmly reminded the South 
that one of the principles which the victory of the North established 
was the equality of all men. If the South continuts to ignore this, 
the commemoration of the Civil War will be an empty, limping 
thing. At Charleston, but for the President's intervention, five 
northern and western siates would have boycotted the proceedings. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate, with only one dissenter, has approved the treaty 
signed in January by President Eisenhower and Mr Diefenbaker 
for joint development with Canada of the basin of the Columbia 
River. It has taken ten years to reach an agreement on how the 
costs and benefits of the project should be shared. These benefits 
include flood control, water for irrigation sfid hydro-electric power. 
The agreement was approved by the provincial government of 
British Columbia, but it is now having second thoughts and as 
a result ratification by the Canadian Parliament is being delayed. 


. * . 


The Sugar Act, which expired at the end of March, has been 
extended until June, 1961, to allow time for a new Act to be 
drawn up. The suspension of the Cuban quota continues, but the 
President has been given power to prevent the Dominican Republic 
from benefiting from this suspension ; he can n@w re-allocate the 
3 million tons which would have come from Cuba to other suppliers 
and is expected to reward other friendly Latin American countries 
by increasing their share of the United States sugar market. 


* + * 


Although the famous Barnes art gallery in Philadelphia, as well- 
known for the number and quality of its collection of Impressionist 
paintings as for the fact that practically no one was allowed to 
see them, has now been forced to admit the public in order to 
preserve its tax-exempt status, the number admitted is being 
kept to a minimum—z200 people on two days a week, 


* 7 . 


General Eisenhower is once again the correct designation of the 
ex-President, who resigned his commission as soon as he was 
nominated for office in 1952. Congress has restored his five-star 
rank but he will not receive the pay and allowances which go with 
it since as a former President he is already entitled to a pension 
of $25,000 and an expense allowance of $50,000 a year. 


* 7 * 


This is the season for tornadoes, which kill hundreds of people 
and do much damage every year, chiefly in the south cenral 
states. Hurricanes can be studied over a period of days and people 
can be warned to take shelter but tornadoes spring up in a few 
hours ; they are both more violent, with winds up to 600 miles an 
hour, and more unpredictable. To study and, if possible, to tame 
them, the Weather Bureau has just set up the National Severe 
Storms Project with headquarters in Oklahoma City, in the 
tornado belt. 
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Memoirs from the Inner Ring 


The Supreme Command, 1914-1918 
By Lord Hankey 


Allen and Unwin. 2 vols. 906 pages. 84s. 
A with any other historical subject worth 

studying, the darkness thickens as you 
near the heart of the great war. This book 
is written by one who lived among the 
shadows where the critical decisions for its 
conduct were made, and could yet see what 
was passing round him. It will be a valuable 
tool, both for historians of the war and for 
other students of the machinery of national 
and international government. For its 
author was a man of unbounded competence 
at taking minutes, filing papers, recalling 
precedents, with a more valuable gift still 
—the gift of silence: a man of the utmost 
discretion, who circulated tactfully among 
the indiscreet, remembered everything and 
repeated nothing. His publishers, with a 
are modesty in the war memoir market, 
laim on the dust-jacket that “ These pages 
tbound with sidelights on the conduct of 
the war"; the claim is just. 

The author filled for many years posi- 
nons of entire trust, and was the confidant 
of leading statesmen of all parties ; but he 
never aspired to be a leading statesman him- 
elf, or even a directing figure in the war. 
He records his narrow escapes from high 
taff posts in the winter of 1917-18 ; we are 
otfered Smuts’s opinion that “ Hankey has 
a bigger job as Chief of Staff to the War 
Cabinet. It needs a wider outlook than 
GS of the Expeditionary Force.” He 
correctly appreciated that his own best role 
was to keep the leading ministers and their 
technical advisers rolling along the pro- 
cedural rails he laid down for them. This 
hook adds new details to the well-known 
tory of the emergence of Lloyd George's 
small efficient war cabinet from the chaos 
of Asquith’s unwieldy succession of com- 
muttees, without altering the main outline 
much. Any reviewer must hesitate to 
question the accuracy on a constitutional 
point of the principal living architect of the 
modern cabinet system ; but in one respect 
Lord Hankey does seem unfair to Asquith 
and his colleagues. The last Liberal 
cabinet’s frequent resort to committees, in- 
formal even more than formal ones, is oiten 
criticised here ; and criticised as an innova- 
uion. This it was not: to work through such 
small groups of ministers had been the usual 
practice of mid-Victorian and indeed of 
earlier governments, though it had dropped 
out of current usage during Lord Salisbury’s 
long virtual dictatorship—at the end of 
which young Maurice Hankey’s rise began. 

It should not be thought he is hard on 


Asquith; on the contrary, he warmly 
admires that statesman’s courage and 
equanimity, while concluding his own reflec- 
ons with the meditanon that “LLOYD 
GEORGE WAS THE MAN WHO WON THE WAR.” 
lt was typical of the author's continuous, 
unobtrusive work at the core of the British 
war machine that he should have become 
the close friend of both these rivals. He 
seems to have made no enemies of im- 
portance ; the only notabilities to whom his 
references seem a shade chill are House and 
Woodrow Wilson, and this is probably due 
to the resentment felt by the inner circle in 
Whitehall at America’s belated entry into 
the war. Inevitably this book is centred on 
Whitehall and its problems. We are led 
into these deep waters from the shallow end, 
with an account of the author’s prewar 
career as secretary of the committee of im- 
perial defence ; there are some splendid 
asides by Jackie Fisher (“* You can no more 
tame war than you can tame hell ! "’), and 
some new views on the War Book, which 
was principally the work of A. C. Grant 
Duff. These lead up to an important pro- 
nouncement: “ There are two criticisms to 
which Asquith’s government is not open— 
that it had no policy or that its policy was 
not arrived at after the most thorough in- 
vestigation.” 
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The book is founded on the author’s own 
diary, kept up nightly so far as pressure of 
business allowed. The account of the war 
itself, studded with vivid anecdotes of the 
high commanders, amounts on the strategic 
side to an essay on the importance of man- 
power and seapower as the twin creators of 
victory ; and on the administrative side to 
a mass of authentic detail and judicious 
advice. For instance, “ It is always a mis- 
take . . . for delegates to meet without a 
secretary, especially where it is a case of 
discussing a draft. This requires the whole 
attention of one man, particularly when 
there are two languages.” There are points 
here for the constitutionalist: “ Depart- 
mental Ministers did attend the meetings of 
the war cabinet whenever subjects which 
affected their respective departments were 
under discussion, and while present they 
took part in the discussion as Cabinet 
Ministers and were expected to take their 
share of responsibility.” There are glean- 
ings for the political historian also, such as 
Bonar Law's remark in 1920 that the 1915 
coalition was “ merely a stop-gap arrange- 
ment and both parties were watching cach 
other closely all the time.” 

There is one remarkable omission: the 
second revolution in Russia in 1917. Neither 
Lenin nor Trotsky is so much as named ; 
of the four allied powers intervening im 
Russia, only Japan is mentioned in this con- 
text. Of course at the time no one in 
London understood what was involved ; but 
it is a Curious way of acknowledging this to 
omit all direct reference to such a turning- 
point of history. These volumes in fact 
join the histonian’s pile of evidence ; 
they cannot do his work of insight for 
him. 


Parable of Two Professors 


Science and Government 
ay. G. ©. Saoe.: 8 


Oxford University Press. 94 pages. 9s. 6d 
woe is not history, but a parable. Ever 

since these lectures in America came 
out as a book here, men in the know have 
been parading in Printing House Square 
and university common rooms with banners 
proclaiming “ Unfair to Lindemann.” Even 
a reviewer not in the know can see that Sir 
Charles Snow's vivid and provoking account 
of the personal clash between Professors 
lizard and Lindemann over air defence 
before the war and over air offence later 
neither tells all the story nor reveals the 
whole men. But, equally clearly, much of 
the present recrimination from the old back- 
rooms is beside the point. 

Professor Lindemann had no practical 
alternative to Professor Tizard’s picked and 
properly-seeded programme for = radar ; 
what he really wanted to do (and could not 
do until his patron, Mr Churchill, came to 
power) was to decide the air defence pro- 
gramme himself, with radar (under its 
developer, Watson Watt) alongside his own 


other devices. When he did get to power 
on his patron's coat-tails he did, in effect, 
decide the bombing offensive ; Professor 
Tizard, now armed with only his (and 
many others’) clinching objections both to 
the bad sums on which the bombing was 
based and to the subtraction which it made 
from other war tasks—but with no alterna- 
tive notion for attacking the enemy—could 
do nothing to stop it ; and he had, anyhow, 
been brutally excluded from the power- 
house. The tale is not about real, rounded 
persons at all; it is a parable about the 
processes of power. 

The nub of. it is not whether one adviser 
was good and the other bad. Nor is it that 
one was clubbable and the other vain and 
aloof. It is how a government should get 
and use advice: what is the best way, 
nrst, of picking the right questions to 
answer, secondly, of finding the right 
answers ; and, thirdly, of putting the 
answers into effective practice ?_ In wartime 
these choices are heightened by peril at 
hand. But they are not less important in 
peacetime, as the new men now in Wash- 
ington will contend ; and Sir Charles Snow, 
talking very appropriately to an American 
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audience, had first in mind the right 

place of science and 
scientists in the 


The least-discussed but much the most 
important part of this book is the final 
third, where Sir Charles tries, tentatively, 
to draw the moral. Tizard was good in 
committees, and in working through 
approved channels, from ministers and civil 
servants to men on the airfield. Lindemann 
was bad in committees, and had to have his 
own channels cut by the man in power, to 
whom he taught science and statistics, 
privately. Sir Charles is rightly sure that 
such “a solitary scientific overlord” is 
dangerous, though he says—fairly but too 
faintly —that Lindeman “ drove some things 
through as a non-scientist could not have 
done ”: no single scientist, he says, should 
have such powers of choice, and some 
scientists, ridden by their own secretive 
notions, should have no power of choice at 
all. 

This is in fact a problem of politics and 
government, not only of science. It is in 
the right relation between administrators 
and specialists on the one hand, and the 
politicians with the power on the other, that 
the answer lics. It is for the light it tries 
to throw on this problem, with its com- 
parisons between this country, America and 
Russia, that this little book deserves to be 
read and argued about: for instance, the 
two pages on the “ conditions for an effec- 
tive committee ”, 

On scientists in government, Sir Charles 
is still torn: in their creative and obses- 
sional priods, they are not likely either to 
be interested in administration or good at it; 
it is their nature to think long and deeply 
of only one thing, whereas administrators 
have to be able to think promptly and con- 
nectedly of many things at the same time. 
Yet Sir Charles is quite convinced that 
“persons of scientific education can make 
excellent administrators”; that all ad- 
ministrators ought to be scientifically 
literate, as indeed they should be ; and that 
scientists, because cach knows that his own 
subject “is moving in time,” ought above 
all to bring foresight to policy—though this 
particular parable hardly proves that. What 
it does prove again is the primacy of politics 
in all the decisions that a society has to 
make 


From Flow to Ebb 


Die Nationalsozialistische 
Machtergreifung 

By K. D. Bracher, W. Sauer and G. Schulz 
Westdeutscher Verlag, Colgne = and 
Opladen. 972 pages. DM §9. 


The Testament of Adolf Hitler 
Edited by Francois Genoud. 
Cassell. 115 pages. 12s. 6d. 


H™ are two publications of the — 
contrasting nature and format. 

one, in German, consists of thre highly 
detailed analyses of the process of 

seizure of power ; the other of a translation 
of his relatively brief reflections in the last 
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months of his life ; both are impregnated, 
objectively or subjectively, with his evil 
spirit. 

The first, a composite work by Professor 
Bracher and two is of 


interest for all students of the . 
Professor Bracher is already establi as 
a leading authority by his book, “ Die 
ee eee nan oo 


otherwise. Dr Sauer is concerned above all 
with the relationship of the German Army 
to Hitler’s organisation of German power ; 
this is a study that surpasses any of its 
predecessors. 

Hitler’s diatribes during February, 1945, 
were, one supposes, intended to justify him 
in the eyes of posterity. He admits, remark- 
ably enough, to having made one fatal 
error: this was to have allowed—in truth 
to have encouraged—Miussolini to fight as 
his ally. While still repeating his old refrain 
about never forgetting Mussolini's behaviour 
at the time of the Anschluss, Hitler traces 
back all his troubles to Italy's belligerency : 
since Italy was an imperial power in Africa 
Hitler was prevented, he here complains, 
from appealing to the Arabs and Africans 
against Britain. There was nothing wrong 
about the German invasion of Russia, we 
are told, except for the six weeks’ delay 
caused by Mussolini's military failure in the 
Balkans. 

Hitler's testament is filled not only with 
his pathological hatred of the Jews but also 
with hatred of the French. It contains 
many lics of whose truth Hitler had no 
doubt persuaded himself by 1945, for 
instance, that “ Spain was burning to follow 
Italy’s example” in October, 1940, when 
in fact he had failed to talk Franco into 
intervention in an interview that lasted nine 
hours, 

It is perhaps worth noting that Hitler, like 
Mussolini, became increasingly “red” in 
his decadence. Hitler's testament is full of 
abuse of the “ bourgeoisie " everywhere ; he 
should, he considered, have appealed to the 
proletariat in France against the ruling 
classes. And the appeals he yearned after 
to Asians and Africans seem to fall into 
much the same category as a Communist 

at the United Nations nowadays. 
He was right, at least, when he gloated over 
the fact that he would leave no colonial 
problems for the Germans to inherit. 


The Long Walk 


The Arab Revival 
By Francesco Gabriecli. 
Thames and Hudson. 
Arabian Adventure 


By Anthony Shepherd. 
Collins. 256 pages. 215. 


Three Kings in Baghdad 
By Gerald de Gaury. 
Hutchinson. 232 pages. 253. 


B Egyptian struggle for autonomy was 
so much in the van of the broader Arab 
nationalist movement that when 
Antonius wrote “ The Arab Awakening ” 
he confined himself to the exertions of the 
Arabs of the Fertile Crescent. He did not 
see that the two movements might con- 
verge. Nor, indeed, did the 
themselves. It was only in 1945 that Nuri 
Said’s challenging project to unite Iraq 
with Syria drew hoor & into pan-Arabism 
as leader of the larger, but tr, Arab 
League. Yet Mohammed Ali, the founder 
of modern Egypt, did, as Professor 
Gabrieli recalls, reconstitute by his con- 
quests the union between Egypt and Syria, 
a revival of earlier and very ancient unions 
and a presage of others to come.” That 
Saal 1830 lasted only ten years. Never- 
chili, from 1840 onwards the two coun- 
tries always preserved a strong cultural 
unity, born of their new western contacts, 
which formed the real core of the awaken- 
ing Arab world. 
Professor Gabrieli anes the Arab 


oh toe mere pone for cing ei cs 
of 


several threads 

of Arabia, of the Fertile Cressent 

the Maghreb, are skilfully drawn together. 

As he follows the Arabs out of their Otto- 

man darkness through the half-light of 

western tutelage and so through the dawn, 

in our own times, of their 

the moral of his tale is plain: theirs was too 

long a walk. The professor is saddened by 

how much was lost on the way. Where, he 

asks, are the old Arab chivalry and liberal 

sentiment that inspired the earlier 

nationalists (Mustafa Kamil, for example, 

Egypt's first great exponent of nationalism, 

with his motto: “ free in our own country, 

and gencrous to our guests”)? 

Maghreb he still finds a trace of them bur 

not in the Arab cast. ee 

x¢nophobic nationalism, something 

true Arab culture, but the price of mi 
independence only in the 
century, when liberal values 

and totalitarian anaeae dae 

the last lap . 


178 pages. 18s. 
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Captain Shepherd got bewitched in « 
by-road where the long walk is still not 
finished: the British protected sheikhdoms 
of south-east Arabia. Seconded in 1957 to 
the Trucial Oman Scouts, he commanded a 
squadron in Buraimi and took part in the 
British-led expeditions on behalf of the 
Sultan of Muscat against the Imam of 
Oman’s rebels. They were hard, hot days ; 
but he cherished every minute as he trained 
and deployed “his Arabs,” grew absorbed 
in the life of local sheikhs and tribesmen 
and tried to dispose of the Imam’'s mines 
and gunrunners. One is struck by how 
tenacious those Omani rebels were. Any 
reader, however, who secks political 
enlightenment on this toy-sized revolt in 
the desert will not find it. The captain is 
concerned, as is only right in a soldier, with 
the personal adventure of it and not the 
reason why. ' 

Colonel de Gaury is also a British soldier 
who found his vocation working among the 
Arabs. But his book rings down the cur- 
ain on the courtly Arab world he knew. 
He writes of the Hashemites in Iraq as a 
kind of friend of the family and his per- 
sonal recollections, enlivened by many good 
stories, give a warm human note to his 
theme, King Faisal I emerges as tremen- 
dously urbane in spite of his desert back- 
ground. Spoiled Ghazi had too much 
charm. Young King Faisal II was conscien- 
tious from childhood, Only his uncle, the 
Crown Prince Abdulillah remains a trifle 
enigmatic. The colonel describes the 
troubled times they lived in and concludes 
with* a poignant account of that terrible 
July morning in 1958 when the king, crown 
prince and nearly all their family were done 
to death 


Royal Reassessment 
King John 


By W. L. Warren 


kyre and Spottt woods 340 page 


OHN, John, bad King John 
Shamed the throne that he sat on.” 

Dr Warren's clear and lively account 
corrects this misconception at least, for 
whatever the impression left by his book, 
it is not that of an incompetent ruler. John 
lost Normandy, and signed Magna Carta ; 
but the one was inevitable, and the set-back 
to his power in 1215 might well have proved 
only temporary 

The real truth about John is difficult to 
reach. In many ways he was the strongest 
of the Angevin kings, and yet defects in his 
character caused him to use his strength in 
such a way that he frightened his opponents 
into action, and in the end he weakened the 
position of the crown. The legendary 
picture of an ineffectual and vicious ruler is 
largely the result of the deep-rooted hostktty 
of the monastic chroniclers in general, and 
Roger of Wendover in particular. The 
administrative records used by Dr Warren 
give a rather different view. They show a 
“wind of change” blowing through all 
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departments, and give the impression of a 
strong and ruthless king working through a 
small number of highly trained officials, like 
William of Wrotham, and Reginald of 
Cornhill who reorganised the embryonic 
navy, men who, like the king, were anxious 
to extend and define royal power. In fact 
it is impcssible not to suspect that, far from 
neglecting the business of government, John 
interfered too much, and his efficiency in 
matters of administration, his use of 
mercenaries and aliens in the government, 
started a reaction against him, which was 
intensified by the Interdict. The Interdict 
gave the king a heaven-sent opportunity to 
replenish the royal finances at the expense 
of the church. Church lands were seized 
and administered by the king’s officials, and 
revenues were appropriated. In fact the 
king “revealed a remarkable power to 
coerce and if necessary break a large pro- 
portion of his subjects at will.” The barons 
“ could not remain indifferent to the spec- 
tacle,” and the result was civil war. 

Magna Carta “ is so great, it will have no 
fellow.” Dr Warren gives a full translation 
of the charter as an . sey iy Because of 
the final substitution of the words “ free 
man ” for “ baron” throughout, the charter 
came to have a wider application for later 
generations than for contemporaries. Yet, 
even at the time, it was regarded as a re- 
assertion of the rule of law, and a safeguard 
against the increasing power of the crown. 

Dr Warren’s book stands a good chance 
of becoming the accepted popular life of 
John. But it cannot make the king an attrac- 
tive figure. Suspicious and cruel, time and 
again John threw away advantages gained 
by his energy and intelligence. He lacked 
the one great quality essential in a ruler, that 
of judgment, and he was foolish enough to 
unite against him the two divergent elements 
in his kingdom—the church and the baron- 
age. This was his undomg. 


e 1 


Continuing Phenomenon 
Nationalism: A Religion 


By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 198 pages. 34s. 
r is nearly fifty years since Dr Hayes 
began to publish studies of the 
phenomenon of nationalism, and the inter- 
vening period cannot be said to have 
diminished the interest or significance of 
his chosen theme.. His general reflections 
upon it should be worth having ; and his 
latest work shows that at the age of seventy- 
eight he has lost neither his appetite for new 
knowledge nor his sense of faitness. It is 
certainly a condemnation of nationalism but 
a measured one. The book is, however, 
somewhat disappointing in so far as, while 


noting the importance of the spread of - 


nationalism outside* Europe, it does not 
substantially recast the concept itself in the 
light of this new experience. 

It is true that the importance Dr Hayes 
attaches to language as:‘the core of the 
European sentiment of nationality is, he 
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realises, less easily discernible as a dominant 
factor in Africa or Asia, and that he recog- 
nises that the political importance of lan- 
guage in, say, tropical Africa or in India 
will only manifest itself as literacy becomes 
more widespread and social institutions 
more complicated. But he does not go back 
from this reflection to Europe itself and ask 
whether he has not there over-simplified the 
linguistic factor: does it really make sense 
to talk of Switzerland as being composed 
of three nationalities? He tends to talk 
indeed as though language and growing 
literacy themselves explain the history of 
central and eastern Europe in the nineteenth 
and early twenticth centuries, unrelated to 
other aspects of social change. 

For an historian Dr Hayes is altogether 
too easygoing with his terminology. The 
Commonwealth is not an alliance.; neither 
CENTO (miscalled METO) nor the 
Colombo Plan forms a federation. He is 
also a little careless of fact. The establish- 
ment of quasi-federalism in the Soviet 
Union is schescupel : Colonel (not Captain 
Lawrence is given a vastly exaggerated place 
in Middle Eastern diplomacy ; and whatevet 
Irish nationalists may have done in the way 
of parliamentary obstruction, no one who 
had ever visited the House of Commons 
could have pictured them throwing inkpots 
about. But all this is less important than 
the fact that the statement that nationalism 
is a “religion” is just as likely to confuse 
as to assist the political analyst. 

Of course, there are analogies in the 
psychological effects ; in the role of myth, 
symbol and ritual and so on. But like Sir 
Isaiah Berlin's famous analogy between 
Soviet society and the British public school, 
it gets you ust so far and no farther. The 
religious impulse may take a social form. 
but it springs from an individual predica 
ment; nationalism and the sentiment of 
nationality are social or they are nothing 
It would be more reasonable and more 
illuminating to write of “nationalism: a 
social cement.” But Dr Hayes has, one 
suspects, retained from his earlier detailed 
studies a pronounced tendency to relate 
everything to the French model; and 
French nationalism does indeed have most 
of the features that Dr Hayes ascribes to 
nationalism as such. 


Paperback Selection 


Recent paperbacks include several new 
batches from established séries. The latest 
entrants into the Fontana Library (Collins) con- 
tain a real bargain in “ The Renaissance” by 
Walter Pater, with an introduction and notes by 
Sir Kenneth Clark and several plates. Four 
additions have been made to the Writers and 
Critics series (Oliver and Boyd), and the second 
issue of the Science Study series (Heinemann 
has also appeared. The biggest new batch has 
come from University Paperbacks (Methuen), 
which tend to be more expensive than the others 
and, though covering a wie field, have a rather 
unappetising format 


Economics :— 


Puovent, By Eric 
$40 pages. 12s. 6d 


A History or Econom 
Roll, haber 
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Tue Weattu or Nations, Vols. 1 and 2. By 
Adam Smith. Edited by E. Cannan. University 
Paperbacks. 572 pages. 15s. 


History and Biography :— 

Samurt Pepys: The Man in the Making. By 
Arthur Bryant. Collins Fontana. 447 pages. 
7s, 6d 

Samust Perrys: The Years of Peril. By Arthur 
Bryant. Collins Fontana. 478 pages. 7s. 6d 
THe Common Prorie, 1746-1946. By G. D. H. 
Cole and R. Postgate. University Paperbacks 
752 pages. 12s. 6d 

Survey or Russian History. By B. H. 
Sumner. University Paperbacks. 476 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

A History or _ IRetanp By E. Curtis 
University Paperbacks. 442 pages. 12s. 6d. 
An Economic History or tHe Berttsn Isves. 
By A. Birnic. University Paperbacks. 383 
pages 12s. 6d. 


Literary Criticism :— 

Cuture AND Society, 1780-1950. By Raymond 
Willams. Penguin, 348 pages. 4s. 6d. 
Ionesco. By Richard N, Coe. Barktcut. By 
Ronald Gray HEMINGWAY. By Stewart 
Sanderson. FautKnger. By Michael Millgate 
Oliver & Boyd. 120 pages each. 3s. 6d. each 
Axet’s Castie: A Study in the Imaginative 
Literature of 1870-1930. By Edmund Wilson 
Collins Fontana. 256 pages. 6s. 

Tue Last Romantics. By Graham Hough 
University Paperbacks. 303 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Philosophy and Political Thought :— 
‘Tut Prince. By N. Machiavelli 
by George Bull. Penguin. 154 pages. 3s. 6d 
ELements or Meraruysics. By A. E. Taylor 
University Paperbacks. 445 pages. 12s. 6d 
A Moprrn Exvementary Loci, By L. §S 
Stebbing. University Paperbacks, 224 pages 
7s. 6d. 

An IntTropucTION To Etmics, By W. Lillie 
Uynversity Paperbacks. 351 pages. 7s. 6d 
Western Powrtica . THoucnut From the 
Origins to Rousseau. By J. Bowle. University 
Paperbacks. 491 pages. 12s. 6d, 

BETWEEN MAN anp Man. By Martin Buber 
Translated by R. G. Smith. Collins Fontana 
286 pages. 65 


Translated 


Science : 

Tre Biern or A New Prysics 
Hememann. 200 pages. 5s 
Waves anp THe Ear. By W. A. van Bergeijk, 
J. R. Pierce and BE. BE. David, Je. Heinemann 
235 pages. 58 

Tue Puysics or TELEVISION 
and D. M, Lutyens. Heinemann 
CRYSTALS AND CRYSTAL 
Holden and P. Singer 
10s. 6d 
MATHEMATICS OF ENGINEERING 
Linear and Non Linear. By D. F. Lawden. 
University Paperbacks. 412 pages. 12s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY By C. Payne- 
Gaposchkin. University Paperbacks. 518 pages 
16s 


By I. B. Cohen 


By D. G. Fink 

160 pages. ‘Ss 
GROWING By A 
Heinemann. 320 pages 


SYSTEMS 


Arts and Miscellaneous : 

Tyik RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and Poetry 
By Walter Pater Introduction and notes by 
Kenneth Clark. Collins Fontana, 224 pages. 6s 
Evrorean Music Iw Troe Twentiera Century 
Edited by Howard Hartog Penguin ow 
pages fs 

A RESTORATION 
Hanford 


READER Edited by J. H 
Evergreen Books, 430 pages. 17s. 6d 
Parktnson’§S Law. By C. Northcote Parkinson 
Murray 128 pages 35. 6d 

Pencurs Book or Frencn Verse I. Edited 
by B. Woledge. Penguin. 372 pages. Ss 
Deatu or A SatesMan. By Arthur Miller. 
Penguin. 112 pages. 2s. 6d, 
Turner Tates. By G. Flaubert 
by R. Baldick. Penguin. 124 pages 


Translated 


3s. 6d 


LETTERS 


The Eichmann Trial 


Str—The Eichmann trial raises issues that 
are better faced than evaded. Your corre- 
spondent’s article last week prempts some 
comments. 

First, the purpose of the trial. It is super- 


ficial and specious to pretend that the trial 


is a piece of historical research rather than 
a proceeding against an individual. The 
individual is there in the bullet-proof glass 
dock. If the Israeli government’s object 
really is historical research it should not use 
the judiciary for this purpose, The result 
is to abuse the judiciary and discredit the 
judicial process. There are proper and 
improper ways of conducting historical 
research. (It has incidentally been common 
knowledge for ages that Sonderbehandlung 
meant death.) 

Secondly, the trial itself. All is not well. 
The death penalty has been introduced post 
hoc and propter hoc. The minister of justice 
has threatened possible defence witnesses 
with prosecution, The prime minister has 
declared Eichmann guilty in advance of the 
verdict. According to my information the 
prisoner was able to find Israeli counsel but 
was not allowed to have him in court. Thus 
he has been deprived of the expert and 
instant guidance on procedure which, as any 
lawyer will attest, can be vital. 

Thirdly, external reactions. I cannot help 
feeling that ever since the initiating act of 
kidnapping (an assertion of national juris- 
diction beyond the borders of the state), 
reporting of the Eichmann case has been 
muffled by two things. The first is the fear 
that criticism of Isracli actions will be inter- 
preted as standing up for Eichmann, and 
the second is the wish of the ordinary decent 
anti-antisemite to remain pro-Israeli. Both 
these motives are understandable, but they 
betray moral cowardice and infirmity of 
principle. 

As between Israel and the Arabs there is 
substantial support in this country for Israel, 
which enjoys besides widespread admiration 
for other reasons, but the Eichmann trial 
presents Israel in a different light at the very 
moment when it is being invaded by a large 
corps of the most inquisitive and critical 
people in the world—so00 newspaper corre- 
spondents.-—Yours faithfully, 

Bletchley, Bucks PETER CALVOCORESS! 


Oil Prices 
Sir—In the item headed Price Leader 
Again? in your issue of March 25th, the 
statement is made: “ Others (observers in 
other companies) simply found Jersey's 
initiative, once again, intriguing... .” Your 
correspondent did not inquire of us. Had 
he done so, he could have had a simple and 
direct answer. Perhaps it is not too late to 


clear away any wondering that may exist. 

Our company is short of residual fuel oil 
from cast-of-Suez » points for our 
east-of-Suez markets. is is primari 
due to a large increase in the Far Eastern 
market demand., The lack of availability 
of exports from Abaedan is a contributin 
factor, but we are forecasting shortages 
Abadan operating normally. Our situation 
on gasoline is the direct opposite, based on 
our forecasts of outlet in this area. 

We ise, as state, that substan- 
tial quantities of fuel have moved westward 
through the Suez Canal, as indicated by the 
December Suez Canal reports. Since that 
time the increasing demand and tightening 
of Persian Gulf supplies have 
reduced such movements substantially. Un- 
avoidable commitments west-of-Suez may 
tend to delay the full effect of this change. 
In our particular case we have not been 
making residual fuel shipments from Persiar 
Gulf to west-of-Suez for some months. 

I think it should be clear that the price 
changes referred to reflect relative supply- 
demand conditions for individual ucts. 
By raising residual prices, we hope to 
encourage the availability of additional 
quantities of fuel from suppl sources 
tributary to the Far East. Similarly, the 
reduction of gasoline prices lessens the 
incentive to maintain the past gasoline. 
residual yield relationship. 

Although the question posed by the 
heading of your item was no doubt 
rhetorical, | may say that we do not consider 
ourselves a “ price-leader.” By the same 
token, we do not consider ourselves 
“ price-follower.” Our prices are adjusted, 
and will continue to be, to meet changing 
conditions of the market as we see them. If 
our judgments are wrong or ill-timed, other 
companies can benefit at our expense.— 
Yours faithfully, R. H. Miceratu 
New York Esso Export Corporation 

Esso increased its fuel oil price by 25 cents a 
barrel: Caltex, later, did the same, Last week 
Shell and BP increased fuel oil prices ex Abadan 


by 10 cents a barrel, and this week Mobil made 
an increase of the same amount ex Ras Tanura. 


Borneo and Others 


Sir—After two voluble articles on Borneo 
in your usually so well-informed paper I 
feel I must try to correct the rather 
theoretical view-from-above they express. 

Brunet ; The Pengirans look to Malaya for 
federation, and they have no interest in any 
pan-Bornean federation. The people (the 
Malays) are not interested in anything. But 
—Azahari’s new party looks to Salou. 
Indonesian influence on lower level is 
markedly strong. 

Sarawak ; Among the Chinese there is a 
very strong influence, both economically 
and politically, from Singapore. Every 
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trader looks to Singapore and not one 
towards North Borneo or Brunei, Com- 
munist influence is strong, especially in the 
‘Sibu area, 

North Borneo : Has no common economic 
interest with cither Sarawak or Brunci 
except, just as Sarawak, it would like to 
have a share from the oil royalties of Brunci 
to finance development projects). The 
weaker (economically) west coast looks for 
imports towards Singapore, but the far more 
sturdy east coast is much more Hong Kong 
and Japan-orientated for trade. For- 
tunately, communist influence is as yet 
infinitesimal. The Chinese are afraid of con- 
tamination (communist) from the Sarawak 
Chinese in case of federation. 

To sum up, the lack of common economic 
interest in the territory between the three 
“ countries ” makes nonsense of any plan 
for federation or union. Not one (except 
Brunei) would look to the Federation for any 
sort of amalgamation—and to propose the 
Philippines is even more ridiculous, as your 
reporter does. The only and very grave 
danger is “ big brother " on the same island, 
who with his large modern army could 
swamp British Borneo whenever he would 
so desire. Also, Indonesia has claimed 
Bntish Bornco.—Yours faithfully, 
Sandakan, Brunei L. F. pe Gipret 


Marshall Spirit 
Str-—Your article on the new US Adminis- 
tration’s ideas concerning economic develop- 
ment of backward countries (Needed—More 
Marshall Spint, March 2§th) perpetuates a 
false and dangerous analogy. It is a 
common belief that, because Marshall and 
subsequent aid hastened the postwar 
reconstruction of Europe, massive shipments 
of free goods can similarly develop produc- 
uvity and higher per capita output in 
south-east Asia, central Africa, and parts of 
Latin America. But, apart from the cost, 
there is hardly a parallel 

A necessary condition of cconomic pro- 
gress in the really underdeveloped areas 1s 
cultural change. The quality of the work 
force must be impreved by education and 
training. Institutions and attitudes must 
be altered. . Barriers of caste and tribe and 
language must be lowered. Civil service 
traditions, appreciation of law and order, 
eradication of superstition, these are all part 
of the social capital that must also be 
accumulated. Innovations depend on people 
more than on grants-in-aid. 

Ihe Marshall Plan and its successors had 
a comparatively casy task Europe's 
physical capital was partly destroyed and 
mostly depreciated. But Europeans were 
still there, with their knowledge, skills, and 
traditions, and understanding of a capital 
creating and using economy Teo few 
* Westerners " (including north Americans’, 
most of whom have no personal knowledge 
of the backward sub-continents, realise that 
the Marshall Plan approach is rather in- 
appropriate to a majority of poor countries 
~—Yours faithfully, STEPHEN ENKI 
Cape Town 


LETTERS 


Milk 


Sir—Muilk quotas need not inhibit milk pro- 
duction for manufacture, as suggested in 
your last issue because it is possible to 
devise a two pool system with quotas for 
the liquid market pool only ; the criteria 
for fixing quotas and the rules for operat- 
ing the pools can be such as meet almost all 
the crinicisms appearing on this matter in 
the farming press and elsewhere. 

Indeed, it is the present price and pool 
system which has so distorted the market 
that the possibility of planned production 
for manufacture only has been frustrated. 
With accelerated freeze drying on the hori- 
zon, it is important to provide the industry 
as a whole with the opportunity and free- 
dom to determine the size, pattern and 
general nature of the manufacturing market. 
—Yours faithfully, '  Ancrum Evans 
London, SW1 


Forever Un-American 


Sir—It may be questioned whether “ most 
of the public” approves of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, as your 
article of March 11th concludes. Most of 
the American public goes about its daily 
affairs with little concern for this or other 
minor congressional committees, even those 
which seek publicity at all costs. The com- 
mittee is, in fact, probably completely un- 
known to most Americans. At least, we 
would believe this to be so until polls show 
differently. We remember that at the height 
of Senator McCarthy's investigation, a large 
proportion of Americans had never heard 
of him, and some of those who had, thought 
him to be a communist or something other 
than he was 

We dislike the thought that The 
Econonust may be quoted in support of 
this obnoxious and ineffectual committee, 
without further evidence than the House 
vote. Surely, so soon after November this 
vote could not reflect a fear of the electorate. 
In our view, it, means that existence or 
abolition of the HUAC is too trivial an 
issue to serve for challenging traditional 
support for all established committees. 

Printers’ Ink, a widely-read magazine in 
the field of advertising, has recently pub- 
lished a series of articles urging adoption 
of a Senate resolution for a “ Code of Fair 
Procedure for Congressional Committees.” 
This avenue, rather than a partisan battle 
over the HUAC, would seem to be a prefer- 
able approach to ending its abuses.—Yours 
faithfully, G. H. MATTERSDORFF 
Prerer WARREN 


New York City 


Democracy in Africa 


Sir-—As one of those who had the privilege 
of taking part in the work of training the 
Sudanese to run their own affairs, I can 
sympathise sincerely with your correspon- 
dent Sayed Kamel el] Mahdi in his desire 
for the early restoration of democratic 
government in the Sudan. 
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But Sayed el Mahdi must face the facts, 
and your readers will be interested in the 
following extract from a letter I received 
three months ago from an old Sudanese 
friend and colleague who has now retired 
after a long career in the public service, a 
liberal minded elder statesman with a wide 
knowledge of the country and its peoples, 
which brings up the other side of the pic- 
ture. He writes: “ Things are getting on 
well in the Sudan. ... The Government of 
the Armed Forces seems just what the 
country needed for the present. I do not 
disclose a secret when I say that the people 
seem to like it, and prefer it to past party 
governments, when the progress of the 
country was at a standstill. I myself hold 
the same view. 

“ The democracy which was carefully and 
well worked out failed completely and the 
men at the top were not, on the whole, of 
the right type. It was a pity.” 

Yes, it was a pity, and not least for all 
of us who worked with such high hopes to 
establish an independent democratic govern- 
ment in the Sudan. But if we study the 
sequence of events in retrospect, not only in 
the Sudan but also those other countries in 
Africa and Asia where parliamentary demo- 
cracy has been replaced by dictatorship, are 
we not driven to the conclusion that neither 
the Sudan nor these other countries were 
ready for this most difficult form of polity ? 

This is not a criticism of the Sudanese, 
but a simple statement of fact, which is 
borne out by a report I received recently 
from a friend who had just returned from 
a visit to Pakistan. There he was told by 
the Pakistanis that their country was not yet 
ready for parliamentary democracy, and 
that the government they now had was that 
most suited to their needs at the present 
stage of their development. 

Must we not then ask ourselves what 
lesson is to be learnt from these facts with 
special reference to East and Central Africa 
and the other colonial territoties which are 
now graduating to independence ? May it 
not be that if ordered progress is to be 
maintained and the freedom of the indivi- 
dual, the franchise in the early stages should 
be restricted to a comparatively small num- 
ber of electors who hold posts of respon- 
sibility or have attained a suitable level of 
education ? Democracy, in fact, should be 
allowed to grow as it did in England from 
what might in the earlier stages be des- 
cribed as a form of extended aristocracy 
with a limited franchise, which would 
gradually develop with the spread of educa- 
tion into a fully-fledged democracy based 
on universal suffrage. 

To what extent a solution on these lines 
would. be practicable it is difficult to say, 
but there 1s clearly a challenge to our poli- 
tical ingenuity and to the common sense of 
all those who are prepared to set their 
country’s interest above their personal 
ambition, to see whether we can devise a 
method of transferring political power with- 
out sliding inevitably into the toils of 
dictatorship.— Yours faithfully, 


Kirkaldy, Fife H. A. NicHo.son 
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‘ . 
Some advice 
. . . : 

on letter writing 

> 
from the 

‘ Fn Mania 
Kmperor Trajan 
The Emperor Trajan (A.D. 53-117) 
Was, as any carly Roman schoolboy 
knew, a man of taste. It showed in 
everything he did, winning the re- 
spect of a people not unfamiliar with 
perfection. For those of us who have 
followed, his greatest legacy perhaps 
lies in a few lines of lettering neatly 
chiselled in a simple stone tablet. 

Trajan was well aware that the 
only reason for writing anything was 
to have it read. His deceptively simple 
idea was to design each letter in all 
due proportion, providing as much 
space as it needed to look beautiful 
and inviting as well as legible. He suc- 
ceeded so well that the Trajan in- 
scription is given ample credit for the 
triumph of the Latin alphabet as the 
medium of written communication 
for so much of the world. 


For our artists at IBM, Trajan’s 
counsel serves as the model—just as 


it has for serious designers of typog- 
raphy for most of 2,000 years. The 
IBM “Executive” Electric was, in 
fact, the first typewriter to feature 
proportional lettering. 

We like to think the IBM “Execu- 
tive” lives up to Trajan’s classie pre- 


cepts. If the many honours which have 
come to it are an indication, it does. 
Even more important for us, it has 
been the preferred choice of many of 
the world’s leading letier writers. 
They would probably agree with Tra- 
jan’s gentle reminder 
that what is written is 
not necessarily read. 


@™ UNITED KINGOOM LIMITED 
ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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you can 
answer the 
call of 
oravity 
without 
cracking 
up 


Yes indeed! Mothers, minorcas and 
(most of all) manufacturers can rest easy 
o’nights from this moment on 

Tillotsons now have the two most 
precocious packaging production units 
in all bumpy Britain. Tillotsons Cor- 
rugated Cases Lid. at Burwell (and now 
and henceforth at Monmouth as well) 
are producing impact-, travel- and fool- 
proof corrugated packaging for anything 
that has yet seen the light of day. Nests, 
rolls, cut-pieces and cases in amenable, 
inexpensive, shockproof corrugated 
fibreboard are proceeding in profuse 
perfection out of these Tillotson plants. 


They will cradle, cherish and protect 
from trauma fresh eggs, tiaras, hulking as 


but coolly handsome refrigerators, 
carpets, scalpels, brandy balloons, the 
brandy and, if not treasured memories 


a 
lest oogrenenterst vases "TST otcon 


most versatile and practical packaging 


=ianiramitinere family of 
itM_€ = =«=—6—CCC( COTTA ANUES 
anything about packaging or superlative colour printing 


TILOTSONS CORRUGATED CASES LTD. TILLOTSONS MOULDINGS LTD., Burscough 

CAMBRIDGE &4 MONMOUTH and Bolton, for moulded packaging | 

TILLOTSONS (LIVERPOOL) LTD. for cartons TILLOTSONS NE APER | 

TILLOTSONS CONTAINERS LTD., Manchester, Bolton pian oe oT 

for solid fibreboard containers | 
| TIULLOTSONS (BOLTON) LTD. for colour TULLOTSONS HEAD OFFICE | 

printing extraordinary—litho and letterpress Ashieigh, Heaton, Bolton. Telephone Bolton 40261 
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The Unibersity of Schweppshire 


MUSICAL CHAIRS WEEK. Every year, at the height of the Schweppshire summer, 
the colleges meet each other in their traditional university sport. This year is 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of these games, and the rivalry is 
keen, even though Old Keys have maintained their position as head of the chair 
run for one hundred and twenty-eight consecutive years. Traditionally, the seats 
or “fits” still bear the shape of the Louis Schwept chairs originally used; and the 
piano must be played with the soft pedal down to approximate to the tone of 
the original virginals. 

During actual play the college men shout encouraging cries which seem 
Greek to the uninitiated. “Boast your rims, Huggers,” or that never-to-be-for- 
gotten chant “Bo-untz, bounce-bounce-bounce”. Religiously, every year old 
Pinks return to the scene of former glories to discuss the contrasting merits 
of “parlours,” as the chair-meadows are called. Everybody who is anybody 
knows that the diagonal of All Keys is slightly on the skew, and that the 
holding qualities of the turf or quad-grass of St. Beavermere’s is unreliable. 
Schwisden’s Musical Chairs Almanack is full of strange records and extra- 
ordinary coincidences, and woe to the visiting relative who does not know 
the different accomplishments of Mold (G.W.) and Mold (A. G. K. O.). 
Particularly valued are the trophies of Mold (T. T. de P.). 


Written by Stephen Potter: desiened by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DPRINEA THe Ou eo 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS © 


Eichmann and the German Conscience 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


APPILY for the tranquillising of touchy patriots it was an 

American who called his book The Ugly American and, 

similarly, a German who gave the title “ The Ugly Ger- 
mans” to recent reflections in a much respected weekly. Most 
German travellers today, this commentator wrote, were disturbed 
by “a perceptible cooling of the atmosphere in their encounters 
abroad.” They felt a chill in the air of not only neutral but also 
allied countries, such as France and Italy. The temperature dropped 
at their approach even in the United States, where on the whole the 
climate had been friendlier to Germans since the war than anywhere 
else. Nothing personal, of course. It was due to misgivings about the 
Germans in general, about their challenging material recovery, 
about late signs of an unimaginative selfishness in their domestic 
and foreign policies. “One can anticipate only with a shudder,” 
the commentator sighed, “all the resentment that the Eichmann 
trial will stir up.” 


The trial has begun. Less than twelve hours before the court 
assembled in Jerusalem, Dr Adenauer had appeared on television 
to speak in the name of the German people. Even on this occasion 
for humility the Chancellor spoke a shade smugly. Nazism and 
National Socialist sentiment existed no longer, he claimed, either 
in the German body politic or in the moral life of the German 
people. “We have become a state founded on the law.” Dr 
Adenauer was on firmer ground when he recalled that Mr Ben- 
Gurion had recently said that the youth of Germany could not be 
held responsible for the wrongs done by many of their elders, and 
that it was in Israel’s interest to cultivate friendly relations with 
Germany. And the Chancellor naturally referred in his brief state- 
ment to the financial and economic help which the Federal 
Republic had been giving Israel since 1952 by way of reparation. 
(The east German Democratic Republic has contributed nothing, 
professedly for the reason that Israel is a capitalist state.) All the 
leading dailies have sent special correspondents to Jerusalem. And 
by now television viewers are seeing excerpts from the trial in 
their homes—after the children have gone to bed. 


It will be hardly possible to penetrate the innermost thoughts 
of the majority of Germans as this chapter of their history is 
restudied in Jerusalem. Probably most of the younger generation 
will stifle the inevitable awkward question concerning their parents’ 
connivance through conformity. And what many of the older folk 
may admit in the confessional of their own hearts will not tally 
with the mitigating circumstances they commonly plead in public. 
Perhaps Dr Gerstenmaier, the president of the Bundestag, has 
spoken most representatively for the “decent” middle-aged 
German who is ashamed of his lack of civil courage twenty years 
ago. In a television interview Dr Gerstenmaier said: 

I expect that the Eichmann trial will heavily burden Germany's 
reputation abroad, and that in Germany it will kindle in every- 

body’s mind the burning question: how could that happen? I 

believe that no one is really able to answer the question who has 

not himself experienced the terrible power and seduction of a 


totalitarian police state. But the crimes associated with Eichmann’s 

name will torture and burden us for the remainder of our lives. 
Dr Gerstenmaier was one of the Twentieth of July conspirators 
against Hitler. So was Major-General Stieff, whose letter of 
November 19, 1941, from the eastern front, has been published 
by the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung in a symposium of docu- 
ments chronicling the systematic destruction of Jewry. After refer- 
ring to transports arriving at Minsk loaded with Jews marked to 
die, General Stieff wrote to his wife: 

It is unworthy of a so-called cultured nation. Time will take its 

revenge on us—and rightly so. It is shameful that so decent a 


nation is being plunged into misfortune on account of a few 
scoundrels. 


General Stieff was hanged for his part in the 1944 conspiracy. 
It is understandable that his words, and his end, are being recalled 
now, 

How could it happen? The Germans are telling themselves in 
public that by throwing light on this question the findings of the 
Eichmann trial should help at least to prevent “ it ” ever happening 
again. Doubtless most of them are already convinced that it never 
will. But a minority, sharing the disquiet that German travellers 
have lately noted among foreigners, point from time to time to 
surviving national traits and practices that could nourish the seeds 
of some future monstrous stampede. 

In a recent broadcast, for example, Dr Theodor Eschenburg, 
professor of political science at Tibingen university, severely criti- 
cised what he called the lack of “ political style” in the Federal 
Republic. He singled out the Chancellor for particular censure. 
It was simplification to the point of “ demagogy,” Professor Eschen- 
burg protested, when Dr Adenauer snorted the one word 
“,wrong” in comment on the Constitutional Court's, to him, 
unwelcome decisions on a complicated series of questions concern- 
ing the responsibility for operating public television services. Dr 
Eschenburg cited several other recent failures, both of the Right 
and the Left, to keep due watch on the would-be constitutiona! 
law-breaker and communal bully. He spoke before Der Spiegel— 
a weekly news magazine much feared by public personages—had 
come out with a fourteen-page onslaught on Herr Strauss, the 
impetuous and ambitious defence minister, whom it accused of 
getting into position to set up a new kind of dictatorship after Dr 
Adenauer’s departure. Der Spiegel’s righteous championing of 
democracy might itself have been more reassuring had it not been 
performed in the style one associates with the late Julius Streicher’s 
Stiirmer, complete with the most unpleasant photographs of Herr 
Strauss the editor could lay hands on. 

The political blemishes of Federal Germany are being avidly 
exploited by the propagandists of the cast German Democratic 
Republic. What does not seem to have occurred to the east German 
ruling group is that they, too, are adding some striking touches to 
the postwar portrait of “ the ugly Germans.” For it was in an air 
of regimentation and artificially bred hatred—characteristic of the 
Democratic Republic today—that Eichmann flourished 
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Manner in 
Ottawa 


"My dear fellow, that isn't done!” 
FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


M R MACMILLAN’S visit to Ottawa this week was conducted on 
a precisely opposite principle to that which guided the trans- © 
lation of the new English bible: the style was of\ vastly greater 
importance than the substance. Mr Macmillan’s style was faultless. 
He portrayed himself with a technique that the best character 
actors in the gamé might envy. In this respect the former governor- 
general, Mr Vincent Massey, would have been a more appropriate 
host than General Georges Vanier, who is incapable of acting any- 
thing and invariably presents a picture of the devoted Christian 
servant that he is. General Vanier doubtless appreciated Mr Mac- 
millan’s performance. But his reaction would be more like the 
enthusiasm of the Canadian minister who listened to Mr Macmillan 
for nearly half an hour at a special cabinet meeting and later said 
fe’s marvellous. He looks just like a prime minister ought to 
look. He talked at length and without notes about the most com 
plicated subjects. And he’s so modest. We were all listening spell- 
bound with our mouths open when he suddenly stopped, looked 
ind hope I'm not boring you.” 

Mir Macmullan’s performance was sustained\through a tclevised 
informal * speech to the Canadian Club, two ttlevision interviews, 
and even an unexpected walk twice around the 
buildings, with Sir Norman Brook and Sir Saville 
United Kingdom High Commissioner. His Scotland 
the pursuing newspapermen to 
escort rather than “ disturb” the 
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Mr Macmullan’s 
a televised speech was relaxed, reminiscent and indeed whimsical 
recalled Britain’s past glories and said that three elements in 
British character, which still persist, accounted for these past 


major appearance before the Canadian’ public 


They were a sense of destiny, which meant believing 
that providence was on the British side—or if not, it would be 
too bad for providence ; a steady eye for the main point combined 
with a mastery of detail exemplified in Wellington (“ There was 

Parkinson in Wellington’s camp”); and “a lack of 
’ which meant refusing to acknowledge the possibility 
ven when it was staring you in the 
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matter, and was not calculated to prompt much change in Canadian 
attitudes. 


1961 


Mr Macmillan’s advocacy of the British case for emigration from 
the West Indies had evidently been inflated out of all proportion 
in the British press, but he did make his gentlemanly pitch on the 
subject. Mr Diefenbaker himself told a random group of reporters 
that Mr Macmillan spoke at their final meeting about West Indian 
problems. He reviewed the prospects for federation, the coming 
referendum in Jamaica, and the pressure of increasing population 
exceeding the islands’ “ economic productivity.” According to 
Mr Diefenbaker, Mr Macmillan discussed the possibility of 
expanding industrial production in the new federation so that fewer 
West Indians were driven to emigrate. Inevitably the Canadian 
prime minister was asked: “ Did Mr Macmillan urge Canada to 
admit more West Indian immigrants ? Mr Diefenbaker replied : 
“ You would never find one Commonwealth prime minister making 
that sort of suggestion to another.” It was a reply that came as 
near as Mr Diefenbaker’s style permits to the wrinkling brow with 
which Mr Macmillan might say: “My dear. fellow, that isn’t 
done! ’ 


The Macmillan mannerisms are of the kind that many Canadians 
feel an almost compulsive need to laugh at. They are rather funny, 
as Mr Macmillan probably best knows. But the Canadian laughter 
is mainly defensive. Whatever President Kennedy may have made 
of this incarnation of an elder generation, most Canadians are in 
reality pretty impressed. 


De Gaulle’s Alternatives 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN TUNIS 
I I is strange for a regular attender at General de Gaulle’s press 
conferences in Paris to watch the same performance from 4 
distance. Tunis is a singular observation point ; here everything 
is viewed through the prism of the Algerian war. The gaullist 
jibes against the “ Disunited ” Nations, the references to ‘the need 
to reform Nato, the somewhat acid treatment of the United States 

all are interpreted exclusively in an Algeriah context. 
Observers here expected from the general some gestures that 
would be likely to re-launch the interrupted negotiations. Instead 
they heard a lecture explaining why colonialism was no longer 
a paying proposition. General de Gaulle’s claim that he has 
always believed in decolonisauion—with Syria and Lebanon in 
1941 thrown in as examples—is taken in Tunis with a grain of 
salt. Yet it is felt significant that the French president should now 
find it necessary to insist that he is moving with the wind of change. 
But the greatest interest 1s aroused by the alternatives with 
which General de Gaulle confronts the Algerians. If Algeria 
should break with Paris, France will not only stop aid, repatriate 
those Frenchmen who want to come home, and send back the 
Algerians living in France. It will also regroup in Algeria “ it 
areas more or less known in advance ” those who vote in favour 
France. The threat of partition was never brandished mor 
On the other hand, if the Algerians choose to collaborate, 
en grant sovereignty to 
irantees for Europeans 
also, the military bases 
ha 
acgotiated in advance and 
But he said that this 
the French government 
ments, notably the FLN.’ 
tus of the rebel government 
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virtually no concessions, Like M. Joxe, he put the insurgent 
government on a footing with the other Algerian groups. 

Optimists here hope that the concessions that were absent from 
the general's speech may be made elsewhere in secret talks. That 
would enable the Evian meeting to take place ; and the general's 
presentation of his alternatives would be merely a tough French 
Starting position. The optimists here are mainly Tunisians, for 
the obvious reason that the general's offer is one that, according 
to Mr Bourguiba’s tactics, should be accepted. But the Algerian 
ministers remain silent. They did not obtain publicly the con- 
cessions they had demanded. To start the Evian negotiations on 
the general's present terms would involve a real departure from 
the neutralist position they have so far taken up in international 
politics. But a complete break would have serious international 
consequences. No wonder the Algerian leaders are for the moment 
weighing their words. 


Mr Menzies Fills Two Houses 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


A Parliamentary Victory 


€)" Tuesday the Australian House of Representatives was 
packed and television viewers everywhere turned on their 
disused wireless to hear what the prime minister had to say on 
the subject of South Africa and how he would answer the Opposi- 
tion’s motion of censure. For once the prime minister seemed 
to be in a tight spot. He had stuck so resolutely to his unpopular 
line that South Africa’s racial policies were its own affair that even 
after the Commonwealth conference dispersed he was still battling 
it out in London in press conferences and speeches. Even then 
all he would say against apartheid was that it would not work 
and therefore would end in disaster. Yet this week, in the political 
committee of the United Nations General Assembly, Australia, 
like the United Kingdom, voted for a resolution which deplored 
South Africa's racial policies and required member states to try 
to bring about their abandonment. 

In the light of Mr Menzies’s speeches this seemed a complete 
volte face. It gave more ammunition to the press which, in the 
absence of an effective parliamentary opposition, seems to consider 
that it should play that part up to the point where its campaigns 
threaten to put a Labour government in power. Even the Opposi- 
tion was expected to score some electoral points from Tuesday's 
debate. it could argue that Mr Menzies, by his stonewalling and 
by shrugging off Sharpeville with a formula about domestic juris- 
diction, had failed towrepresent Australian indignation about apar- 
theid ; and that in giving a warning that the next object of the 
Commonwealth prime ministers’ censure might be Australia’s 
immigration policies, he had not only talked as if this policy were 
comparable with apartheid but had perhaps put the idea into Asian 
and African heads. The Opposition could also argue that he had 
got out of line with Mr Macmillan, who had promptly drawn what 
advantage was to be drawn from South Africa's departure ; and, 
conversely, that he had followed Mr Macmillan too slavishly in 
instructing the Australian representative at the UN to join in 
deploring South African policy. 

In London Mr Menzies had certainly gone on firing after the 
battle was lost, for he had come out of the conf-rence a dis- 
appointed and angry man. He, the Commonwealth statesman par 
excellence, had seen his cherished conception of the Common- 
wealth as a family of nations, finding unity in diversity, disappear 
beneath a shower of recrimination. He may perhaps have felt 
that his friend Mr Macmillan had been less than zealous in pro- 
tecting the common ideal and that a firmer lead from him might 
have kept South Africa in the Commonwealth. He may have felt, 
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too, that he should have been more closely consulted at every 
stage. If he did have such thoughts, no sign of them appeared 
in his speech on Tuesday. He disanguished between the United 
Nations putting its finger into every pic and the Commonwealth's 
violation of a basic principle of its organisation, and pointed out 
that Australia’s attitude to apartheid would have been misunder- 
stood if it had been alone (except, as it turned out, for Portugal) 
in opposing the resolution. He then went on to explain with a 
new lack of inhibition his attitude to apartheid, distinguishing 
between the theory, which he holds to be not reprehensible in 
itself, and the practices that had lately been associated with it. 
He avowed for the first time his horror of i avowa! 
the inore striking because he had refused to climb on the moralists’ 
bandwagon before. He left the Leader of the Opposition, Mr 
Calwell, without enough to say to fill his allotted time but, in any 
case, Mr Calwell could have saved his breath, for Mr Menzies’s 
victory was already assured. 


A Good Appointment 


To have persuaded Lord De L’Isle to be Australia’s new 
governor-general must be another source of great satisfaction to 
Mr Menzies. It is not easy to find suitable governor-generals, 
as became evident when Field Marsha] Slim retired, since several 
incompatible considerations are involved. First, public opinion 
demands a distinguished man. But distinguished men who are 
still pursuing their careers are unlikely to want to leave them for 
the stately minuet of Government House at Yaralumla—where for 
some reason the routine is more regal than at Buckingham Palace. 
Second, distinguished men who have retired, as the tragic and 
untimely death of Lord Dunrossil showed, are apt to collapse 
under the strain. The flights around Australia, the speeches that 
must sound impressive without actually saying anything, the com- 
pulsory intake of cocktails and formal dinners, and, above all, the 
grinding effort of light conversation with local personages, tend to 
be too much for all but the young and vigorous. Third, service- 
men are the obvious candidates, since they retire early, know the 
ceremonial ropes and can inspect guards of honour with apparent 
enjoyment ; but there are a number of them already in the Govern- 
ment Houses of the Australian states. Two Australians out of 
three, according to a recent poll, say that they would prefer an 
Australian as governor-general. It is hard, however, to think of 
an Australian who combines the inclination, the lack of political 
affiliation, the formal dignity of a figurehead and, last but not least, 
the personality suddenly to receive the prime minister's bow instead 
of touching his own forelock. 

Lord De L'Isle is only §1——that is good. He is a big business- 
man—that is good here, too. As an ex-minister he understands 
politics and how to keep out of them—that is very good. He has 
a VC—that is excellent. Finally, he is a lord belonging to an 
ancient family—that in an egalitarian country is superb. 


Nepal under Royal Rule 


FROM A CORRKSPONDENT LATELY IN KATMANDU 


4 Gurkha army of Nepal, unlike its far-travelled cousins under 
British colours, is mostly kept in the Katmandu valley and 
used for such things as the magnificent parade for Queen Elizabeth. 
Even the Chinese danger along the border has caused more talk 
than actual deployment there. But now, within five miles of each 
of Nepal's 32 district headquarters, a hundred men are barracked. 
King Mahendra’s youthful ministers, and possibly he himself, 
foresee trouble. In hope of staving off disorders, they have promul- 
gated drastic orders. One turns landlords and heads of families 
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into informers: failure to stop or report those who “ seck to oppose 
or organise opposition against the government” can now mean 
loss of land or government jobs and pensions (including British 
military pensions, which the government says it could intercept). 
Another permits confiscation of property for engaging in notified 
activities Or possessing notified goods, such as firearms. Touring 
putge teams seek “ abominable anti-social elements like hypocrites, 
thieves, liars and exploiters.” Unexplained dismissals disrupt the 
central administration. Journalists are supposed to clear political 
stories. In a country of Chinese efficiency, these measures would 
make a terrifying police state ; in Nepal the effects are softened by 
administrative shortcomings. 

The new measures are intended to prevent civil disobedience 
being organised from Patna in India. Exiled members of the Nepali 
Congress party in Patna say that in due time they will call for 
nation-wide peaceful strikes—the satyagraha of Gandhi which these 
exiles learned in the Indian independence movement before turning 
their attention homeward. If strikes‘should lead to violence, they 


Premier jailted—like Lumumba? King—with dossiers 

ay, they will not have advocated it ; but neither will they retreat 
from it. They accuse the king of holding down by armed force a 
country that still supports the imprisoned prime minister, Mr B. P 
Koirala. 

The popuiar explanation in Katmandu of why the king jailed 
Mr Koirala last December 1§th and abolished democratic govern- 
ment is based on personalities. The king's charges of corruption, 
unsound economics, party aggrandisement and the breakdown of 
law and order had some truth, but they are regarded as a cloak for 
a personal clash between the garrulous, glamorous, aggressive prime 
minister and the shy but self-confident king, who was unwilling to 
be pushed farther into the shadows. A less headstrong personality 
than Mr Koirala, indeed, would probably still be in office. But 
behind the petsonalities lay a conflict of concepts about the nature 
of Nepal’s government 

When the king granted a constitution and elections in 19§9, he 


1 


kept a Ibrge measure of control in the palace. Mr Koirala accepted 


. 
his at first 


But the more his promises of economic development 
fell belind, the less he heeded the king’s authority or even his 
feeling¢ With some justice, Mr Koirala privately blamed the 
palace for holding up land reform legislation and cteating other 
obstructions in the judiciary and the public service commission 
organs which his Congress party could not capture, When, finally, 
he began to blame the palace publicly, the king felt personally 
threatened. Kirig Mahendra’s private fear that Mr Koirala wanted 
to abolish the monarchy became the dominant political fact. And 
even if it had no intention before of ending the monarchy, the 
Congress party has now been pushed by the king himself in a 
republican direction, 

The name of Lumumba is often cited in Katmandu to illustrate 
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the continued appeal of an imprisoned prime minister, without 
anyone openly recalling Nepal's old tradition of murdering 
imprisoned challengers. The king frankly admits he does not know 
what to do with his prisoner. The important thing is to destroy 
his appeal to the small educated middle class, and to satisfy the 
incipient desire for land reform which the Congress party and 
increasing contact with the modern world have aroused. 

The king and his new ministers recognise the need for reform 
and economic progress, but feel that they cannot act with the kind 
of speed that is politically desirable. This was Mr Koirala’s 
experience also. To his credit he made a start in the right direction. 
He laid the foundations of a tax system, although he toured abroad 
when he should have been explaining taxes to the people. He 
began land reform, although his opponents distorted it into a 
weapon against him while his party was failing to maintain contact 
with the peasants. He started schools and other village projects 
and speeded up some big development schemes, although his local 
party workers got their hands in the kitty. 

Despite denunciations of his “ unscientific” methods, the new 
government is following in his footsteps on some aspects of taxation 
and land reform—and, this week, in decreeing the end of the feudal 
system of semi-independent rule by local rajahs. It also faces, as 
he did, the problem of an inadequate administration, one of the 
disadvantages of never having been taken over by the British and 
thus inheriting an official “ steel frame.” But the king has intensi- 
fied the lack of experienced administrators, producing from his 
secret dossiers reasons for dismissing several key men and dozens 
of lesser ones without explanation. Some of the new ministerial 
secretaries are out of their depth ; one admits to being bewildered. 
Meanwhile, the government has bogged down in vague talk. ot 
future projects. These include village council elections to build 
up a system of local self-rule (resembling the Pakistan model) which 
might, in five years, lead to a return of democracy. 

The need is immediate. Stagnation will increase the pressure 
on the king and make Mr Koirala’s record look better in com- 
parison. Only economic advance and reforms can solidify support 
for palace rule. But the minister of finance, planning and land 
reform is away at the United Nations. The young minister who 
gives the greatest impression of activity is in charge of “ national 
guidance ™ ; he is simply trying to win wider support for the king 


N Nepal, as in so many other countries, the government could fa!l 
because of unrest in just one or two towns. But the rural 
situation is potentially more dangerous. The government recog- 
nises that the only way to eliminate the continual threat of bank- 
rupicy in its current accounts (development is financed by foreign 
aid) is to widen the base of agricultural and land taxes. This could 
best be done while reforming a medieval land holding system ; but 
the administrative, judicial and credit mechanism needed for land 
reform is largely lacking, so satisfaction of the demand may be too 
slow to avoid giving the Congress party a chance to exploit unrest. 
Recent trouble in the next valley northwest from Katmandu, how- 
ever, was a carry-over from Mr Koirala’s ume ; it merely showed 
thar the king is no more master of the law and order situation than 
was the prime minister whom he denounced for failure in that 
direction 
Another recent outbreak of trouble, near the Tibet border, raised 
the spectre of communism. The king tries to paint the choice as 
between palace rule and communist rule, cutting the democratic 
Congress out of the picture. This is incorrect. Nevertheless, the 
communist party remains a powerful underground force, and its 
dominant faction would not hesitate to accept Chinese support in 
border regions. 
The king’s answer to his opponents for a long time to come. 
until “ national guidance ” begins to guide or economic benefits 
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win over the people, will be the 10,000-man army. The only 
qualified soldier in the ranks of the political generals has been side- 
tracked from the line of succession to top command and made 
defence secretary, a post that might lose him popularity with the 
troops. The army has given no sign that the king should be uneasy 
about it; but a certain concern would only be natural. For Nepal 
is now in a lull’ How long the lull will last, and whether it precedes 
a storm or a stir of satisfying progress, are questions that loom over 
Katmandu like the snowy Himalayan peaks. 


Among Africans 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


) geteeyre South Africa and neo-colonialism took a severe 
verbal beating at the third All-African People’s Conference 
which opened in Cairo on March 25th and ended last week. 
Streamers bearing slogans in English, Arabic and Swahili rippled 
in the spring breezes as delegates gathered to discuss their 
grievances. “ Freedom Now” was a slap at imperialism ; “ Dis- 
crimination Shame for the So-called Civilisation" was another at 
South Africa. Photographs of Mr Lumumba, with the white gash 
of a smile he wore in his heyday, symbolised “ nceo-colonialism,” 
the silent return of the colonial powers to their old positions under 
the mantle of the United Nations. Such catchwords and symbols 
set the tone of the conference. 

More than 70 organisations from 34 African countries had been 
invited to send delegates. They ranged from the formidable 
Algerian National Liberation Front to the Pure Whig party of 
Liberia. More than $0 bodies seemed to have accepted the invita- 
tion (exact figures were hard to come by). In addition many 
observers were present from Asia, Europe and America ; they were 
admitted to public sittings of the conference, but excluded from the 
private committee meetings. They included some oddities, such 
as the Cairo correspondent of Tass, who found himself 
* observing ” in the name of Poland. 

On the main themes under discussion there was remarkable 
unanimity. Speaker after speaker denounced the western powers 
and apartheid. Many called for the withdrawal of South Africa’s 
mandate for South-West Africa, and for its expulsion from the 
United Nations. Portugal was bitterly attacked for its recent 
sxcuions in Angola, and the peoples of Mozambique were exhorted 
to rise in sympathy with their brothers on the west coast. Burt the 
proceedings were more than parrot repetition of well-worn phrases 
There were differences of emphasis between delegations, and 
between the weight given to the various subjects under discussion ; 
and some of these nuances were significant. 

For instance, old-fashioned imperialism came in for less abuse, 
by and large, than neo-colonialism. Many delegates seemed to feel 
that in attacking political imperialism they were beating a dying 
horse. To them, neo-colonialism is now the danger, all the more 
because it comes in disguise. President Nasser, one of the most 
vigorous advocates of this idea, has recently spoken of nations that 
have achieved independence only to exchange their chains of iron 
for chains of gold. Others echoed his views. This attitude leaves 
the United States open to attack, and the attack was in fact pressed 
hard. So much was foreshadowed on the opening day of the con- 
ference. when a goodwill message from Mr G. Mennen Williams 
was heard in Arctic silence. 

President Nasser has for some months past been developing a 
concept which may be described as the threefold status of Africa: 
subjection, independence and nationalism. Subjection is the lot 
of those countries, like Algeria, Uganda and Angola, still under 
colonial rule. “Independence” is represented by formally 
sovereign countries which have limited their freedom of action by 
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treaties or special agreements with the former colonial powers. 
Nationalism is the third stage of development. It is reached in those 
territories that have destroyed the last vestiges of the colonial link 
and have set out to make their way by their own efforts with the 
help of whatever foreign aid is absolutely free from strings. The 
exemplars are the United Arab Republic, Ghana and Guinea. 

The function of the all-African movement, in the Nasserist 
view, is to help the independent nations to move towards 
“ genuine ” nationalism, and the subject peoples to go straight from 
subjection to nationalism, skipping the stage of “sham” inde- 
pendence altogether. Such ideas can produce endless argument. 
Are good relations between Nigeria and Britain really a burdea 
on the Nigerians? Is Soviet aid to selected African countries really 
stringless? In which category would President Nasser have placed 
Tunisia two years ago? Where would he put it now? On such 
points, assertion is easy, proof unattainable. Only the future can 
show. 


a conference discussed means as well as ends. There was a 
strong tendency to favour larger state units for Africa, in pre- 
ference to the Balkanisation of the continent. The small African 
states, it is felt, would be powerless faced with the giant economic 
blocks of America and Europe. The future of the continent must 
lie in federation. This view received full backing from several 
delegations, notably from the spokesmen for Tanganyika. Other 
proposals tending in the same direction were for the creation of an 
all-African trade union federation and of an all-African bank. 

Many words were spoken at the conference, many resolutions 
drafted. What do they all add up to? It is tempting for western 
observers, who were at the receiving end of almost incessant attack, 
to dismiss the words as wind, the resolutions as paper. Almost 
certainly the results achieved will fall far short of the sum total 
of hopes expressed. But that does not mean the conference served 
no purpose. 

Most of the organisations represented in Cairo are powerful in 
their own countries. The pressures they exert when they get home 
can hardly fail to influence their governments. More important 
still is the fact that, by means of such reunions, the diverse peoples 
of Africa are beginning to get acquainted. Thus they are made 
aware not only of their common aspirations, but also of the gulfs 
that still divide them. It clearly disconcerted many delegates to 
learn that when a Somali speaks of imperialism, he has Ethiopia 
in mind ; or that “ imperialists,” in the view of the Afro-Shirazis 
of Zanzibar, are certain capitalist Arab elements in East Africa. 
Some violent trades on these lines were suppressed from the 
record, on the ground that they gave an impression of disunity * at 
a time when we are seeking unity.” That, perhaps, was che one 
and only understatement of the week. ; 
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| Ae 
BUSINESS WORLD 


Financing the Public Industries 


industries that they inherited from Labour, the Con- 

servatives have come up with some ideas about how 
those which they do not want to reorganise radically ought 
to behave economically. These ideas are not particularly 
impressive. But compared with what they seemed likely to 
be a year ago, they are not ill-intentioned either ; and any 
signs that ministers have been really thinking about these 
industries that they have to live with are welcome. Their 
views on “ The Financial and Economic Obligations of the 
Nationalised Industries,” in this week’s white paper* are 
concerned primarily with the interpretation that should now 
be placed upon the nationalised industries’ obligation to earn 
revenues at least sufficient, taking one year with another, to 
cover their operating costs, interest, depreciation, the redemp- 
tion of capitalt and the provision of reserves—which few of 
the industries have managed to do; and upon the broader 
question of what kind of return on capital industries like 
these ought to earn. The formula that they propose—five- 
year targets for performance—will mean as much or as little 
as “ in the light of [each industry's] own circumstances, needs 
and capabilities ” they choose to make it. 

Nationalised industries—the Government is here dealing 
with coal, electricity, gas, transport, the airlines and, as a 
newcomer, the Post Office—will from now on be required 
to break even over a five year period rather than any 
“average of good and bad years.” Since these undertakings 
are financial entities already in being, each with its own (and 
sometimes pretty doleful) financial history, the five years will 
have to be a fixed period starting as soon as is convenient, 
not any “ rolling average.” Over and above breaking even, 
each industry will be required to provide what would be 
required beyond their depreciation provision at historic cost 
to cover depreciation at replacement cost ; and to make 

adequate allocations to general reserves which will be available 

inter alia as a contribution towards their capital development 
and as a safeguard against premature obsolescence and similar 
contingencies. 
The first requirement is a sensible one which most of these 
industries have already been trying to satisfy in one way or 
another (they are not being set the exercise of making good 
all under-provision in the past, which could be a nightmare). 
The reserve requirement is as long as a piece of string. 
There are two different ways in which one could arrive at 


A FTER ten years of responsibility for the nationalised 


*Cmnd 1337. HMSO, Is 

+ This stupid requirement would have required these industries 
to set aside enough to pay much of their capital back twice over ; 
in practice, the Treasury lends them enough extra to cover their 
provision for redemption of capital. 


what reserves such industries as these ought to set aside ; by 
laying down what sort of return on capital employed 
they ought to earn; or by laying down how much 
new investment they ought to finance themselves. As 
far as new capital is concerned, these are two sides of the 
same question ; if one is concerned with the average return 
on total capital, they are logically but not so closely linked. 
These industries have no equities: all their capital is charged 
at fixed interest. To make them “compete equally” for 
capital, ought they to pay for rew capital what big private 
industry would have to pay for debentures now—say 6} per 
cent? Or ought their “ prior charges,” which to the private 
investor would be effectively Government guaranteed, what- 
ever the formula, to pay some higher rate to take account of 
the equity that does not exist? These industries are now 
borrowing new capital at 6} per cent from the Treasury— 
which has given up any immediate hope of putting any of 
them back into the market. But right across their capital, 
borrowed at different times, the average is much less: the 


|\Coal Board, for example, now borrowing at 6} per cent, must 


be paying on the average of all its borrowings less than § per 
cent. Even as between nationalised industries, there are wide 
differences in what one might call “ real” risk, though the 
implied government guarantee makes all their new demands 
for capital equally riskless. How much above the gilt-edged 
rate would electricity have to pay for new money in a quite 
free capital market ? And could the railways raise new capital 
at any price ? 


— white paper painstakingly compares the gross and net 
return actually earned on net assets in the nationalised 
industries with the average return in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution and with the return (in and out of public ownership) 
of a sample of 55 steel companies. Its tables, reproduced on 
the next page, are interesting and indeed intriguing. In terms 
of income, it will be seen, the public industries compare with 
the private rather better before than after depreciation. This 
is not easy to understand. The depreciation provisions of 
the public industries are shown at historic cost, while some at 
least of the companies in manufacturing and distribution make 
provision on the basis of replacement cost, and all the steel 
companies receive prices high enough for them to do the same. 
It may be that these nationalised industries added relatively 
more to their capital during recent years than did the private 
ones, so that more of their provision is in respect of new and 
higher-valued assets, and the assets of the airlines, for example, 
have shorter workjng lives. But such oddities certainly do not 
make it any easier to apply any “ %§ per cent rule of thumb” 
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of return on private capital to what the public industries ought 
to be earning. The white paper itself, having gone so far 
as to make the comparison, withdraws hurriedly, stressing 
all the differences between the two kinds of industrial animal. 

The nationalised industries, it constantly repeats, “* have 
obligations of a national and non-commercial kind, [though] 
they are not and ought not to be regarded as social services 
absolved from economic and commercial justification.” Thev 
“are, or are akin to, public utilities, where a lower return 
on capital employed is traditional.” The boards “ have been 
continuously subject to public opinion [!] to keep their own 
prices down even when costs and prices elsewhere have been 
rising.” Nevertheless, if they get their, money on much 


easier terms than the rest of industry can get it, they are: 


liable to get too much of the nation’s savings ; they may charge 
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too little for their products, artificially stimulate demiand, and 
demand more cheap capital. 

How much should they earn, then ? The Government 
expects them “to earn a higher rate of return than the cost 
of the money to the Exchequer.” But it will have to decide, 
after consultation with each of them, how much each ought 
to earn (or alternatively how much of their new capital 
expenditure they ought themselves to finance). If they fail 
to do whatever it is decided they ought to do over a five-year 
period, the Government may have to “ take a closer interest ” 
—presumably like the expensive interest it is already taking 
in the Transport Commission. One oddity here is in timing: 
what the persons concerned, who are both appointed for five 
years or less, are discussing is, “ If you don’t do well enough, 
one of the chaps who succeeds me will deal harshly with the 
next chairman.” 

Whatever targets the Government does set must have 
immediate implications for prices. “Although the Govern- 
ment possess no formal power to fix prices in the nationalised 
industries,” says the white paper delicately, “ nationalised 
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industries have, in fixing their prices, given great weight to 
consideration of the national interest brought to their atten- 
tion.” Nor does the Government intend to give up this 
power that it does not formally possess. It thinks that the 
existing formal arrangements should continue by which these 
industries ascertain in advance the views of the appropriate 
ministers when they propose to make price changes. But 
if a board decided to modify their own proposals by reason of 
views expressed by the Minister, it would be open to them to 
require a written statement of those views, which could be 
published either by the Minister or the board, and to propose 
an appropriate adjustment of their financial objectives where, 
in their opinion, this modification would significantly impair 
their ability to meet them. 
This right to protest is not a new one ; the National Coal 
Board has already used it, publishing its objections retrospec- 
tively in its annual report. But it is a good thing to have it 
on record as a reasonable recourse in cases of interference ; 
and it may imply an intention not to interfere often. 


b+ dom EVER financial obligations and objectives the Govern- 
ment puts upon any nationalised industry will have to 
subsume such elements of “ non-commercial responsibility ” 
as they believe to be inherent in the industty. Ministers are 
not prepared, that is, to do what the Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries has sensibly suggested—make 
specific subventions out of the public purse in respect of 
particular non-commercial obligations that it has laid upon 
the industry. That course, if one could ever get any politician 
in office to adopt it, would certainly put the cost and the 
responsibility for such interventions much more into the open 
than, say, requiring the Coal Board to load its price increases 
disproportionately on to industry ; the minister would have 
to go to Parliament to get the money. The alternative course 
suggested this week—an easing of financial obligations that 
the boards would be entitled to ask for, and the minister 
would be at liberty to allow or disallow to what extent he 
wished—could be more conveniently lost in the target practice. 

It appears that the consultation with these industries about 
what kind of targets they are to be allotted is already begin- 
ning ; by the start of each one’s next financial year the targets 
should be set, and presumably published in one way or 
another. Although the white paper says bravely and very 
belatedly, that “‘ The Government recognise, however, that 
the industries must have freedom to make upward price 
adjustments, especially where their prices are artificially low,” 
it is not easy to see at this juncture where they think these 
desirable price adjustments are immediately required. It 
must be remembered that to make them pay competitive retes 
for new capital would not raise the average rate on their capital 
much ; but to raise their average return to anything like the 
8 per cent the Government talks of wistfully would mean 
draconian price increases for most of them. Moreover, they 
can no longer price as they or anyone chooses. Coal, electricity 
and gas have recently put up their prices ; coal, gas and 
transport probably could not again, in their competitive posi- 
tion, and electricity’s need is for a refinement of its tariffs, not 
for a general increase in its prices. With all the apprehensions 
about a possible resumption of wage and price inflation dis- 
played in the Economic Survey, the Government will probably 
be cautious, for the moment, about nudging these industries 
to set their charges much higher, targets or not. 
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European Housewives’ Choice 


TESTY correspondence erupted in The Times last week 
At the warily non-committal attitude assumed by 

many shops whenever customers ask them about the 
quality of their goods. This week, the Consumers’ Association 
announces that its membership has reached a quarter of a 
million. Both are signs that ordinary shoppers feel more 
and more the need for outside help and advice when they 
stand, mesmerised, before the serried ranks of the super- 
market and listen bemused to the pseudo-technical spiel of 
the salesman. But providing them with this help and guidance 
is easier said than done. A cold-blooded assessment of the 
ins and outs of consumer protection has recently been prepared 
for the European Productivity Agency by Professor Jean 
Meynaud under the tide of “ Better Buying” ; he based his 
analysis on a meeting convened by the EPA a year ago, but 
the conclusions he has drawn from this raw material may 
raise the blood pressure of some of those who attended the 
meeting. 

Industry adopts new techniques to improve its efficiency 
as these come along. The ordinary shopper does not. This 
fact has been known and deplored for years, yet because of 
the impossibility of organising shoppers and their families on 
lines comparable to industry's own streamlining, little has 
been done to correct it. There seem at the moment to be 
only three ways of strengthening the shopper's position and 
none of them is wholly effective. The most obvious method, 
adopted primarily in Britain and the United States, is the 
laboratory test that compares different makes of goods on the 
market and reports on their qualities and—most important 
this—on their defects. In Scandinavian countries, on the 
other hand, more stress is laid on labels that give information 
about the more important features of goods in terms that the 
shopper can understand. In the Common Market countries, 
and especially in France and Belgium and Italy most confi- 
dence is placed in quality seals that are awarded to manufac- 
turers after their goods have been submitted to test. The 
consumer organisation that independently tests goods and 
reports on them to its members has one great drawback 
that frequently prevents it from ever getting off the ground 
—cost. Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Iceland, Norway and Switzerland all have organisations that 
correspond roughly to the Consumers’ Association in Britain 
and the Consumers’ Union in the United States. But none of 
them seages to have attracted enough support from shoppers to 
give them an income comparable to the $3.3 million of Con- 
sumers’ Union in 1959 or the £250,000 a year income that 
Consumers’ Association gets in this country from subscribers 
to its magazine “ Which ?”. Similar associations in some of 
these countries seem to have entered a vicious circle. They 
cannot attract subscribers until they have the results of some 
tests to show them, and they cannot start the tests until enough 
people have subscribed to finance them. The solution 
endorsed by Professor Meynaud is to start with small and 
cheap tests. This gives the organisation results to show 
potential subscribers, and usually attracts enough support to 
provide funds for more ambitious work. There are, however, 
pitfalls in this policy. Britain’s Consumers’ Association has 
discovered that tests of cheap household goods often cost a 


great deal more than those on expensive household durables. 
The reason is that in the latter case a fair proportion of costs 
can be recouped by selling as second hand the cookers, washing 
machines or vacuum cleaners after they have been tested. But 
a half-used packet of detergent has no secondhand value 
whatsoever: the most expensive test ever carried out by 
Consumers’ Association was of washing powders. ' 


P there some temperamental difference between middle-class 

shoppers in Britain and the United States, in comparison 
with shoppers on the continent, that makes the former support 
testing organisations in usefully large numbers while others 
do not—or is it just that the Anglo-Saxon countries have more 
citizens who can afford an annual subscription ? No one 
has yet explored the reason why this form of self-help seems 
to appeal primarily to the Anglo-Saxon temperament. On 
the continent, however, the consumer organisations frequently 
get help from trade unions—as in Holland—or the govern- 
ment, as in Switzerland (although, in this case, the subsidy is 
very small), Financing tests would probably be a great deal 
easier if the organisations did not have the feeling, possibly 
to an exaggerated degree, that subscribers’ confidence in their 
independence would be undermined if their money came 
from a source that had any connection, however indirect, with 
industry. They have run into fewer legal difficulties than 
might have been expected. Organisations in both Iceland and 
Austria have been taken to court by aggrieved manufacturers 
but have been able to justify their strictures—in Austria on 
a dangerous stove and in Iceland on a harmful detergent. In 
Italy, however, the law makes it impossible to publish the 
kind of comparative test results that form the whole basis of 
these associations’ usefulness to their subscribers. 

How useful in fact can they be ? It is impossible to get 
any direct evidence of their influence cither on manufac- 
turers or on shoppers’ buying habits. One survey carried 
out in America suggested that Consumers’ Union’s system of 
grading products might lead to a shift in sales of 4.5 per cent 
in either direction, but Professor Meynaud described the 
results of this and other inquiries as too patchy to have 
much meaning. He did, however, courageously attempt to 
list the drawbacks of comparative tests. The most serious 
is the tiresome fact that “ one brand is rarely better than the 
others in every way ; it is very often superior in some ways 
and inferior in others.” So the “best buy” suggested is 
inevitably a compromise decided on by the investigator, which 
introduces an element of personal judgment and the likelihood 
that some, at least, of the subscribers might have preferred 
a different combination of properties. The size of the sample 
to be tested is a specially knotty problem ; obviously not even 
the richest consumer organisation can afford to test what a 
statistician would call a “proper” sample, but there is a 
feeling that the organisations could with profit spend rather 
more time considering their sampling methods. To this 
Professor Meynaud might also have added that they ought 
perhaps to steer clear of testing goods where personal prefer- 
ence plays a big part in deciding what is or is not a good buy. 
Cosmetics is an obvious illustration: brands that suit one 
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woman need not give the same results on another and one 
woman’s “ Best Buy ” will be put by her neighbour into the 
dustbin. Now that some consumer associations at least are 
finding their feet and are no longer exclusively pre-occupied 
with problems of finding enough money and enough laboratory 
space for their tests, they could usefully give some time to 
considering these wider issues. Meanwhile few people will 
disagree with the verdict that these organisations have “ pro- 
duced a notable improvement when compared with situations 
and countries where the consumer was still completely 
defenceless.” 

The Scandinavian countries, which have pioneered the use 
of. descriptive labels, believe that the consumer can be given 
a big measure of protection if he gets an accurate description 
of certain key properties. But to be effective, descriptions 
must be standardised and this can mean first working out 
specifications, so that the special institutes that look after 
informative labelling in Denmark, Norway and Sweden spend 
a great deal of their time seeing that the data on the labels 
are both reliable and reasonably uniform. They insist, among 
other things, that manufacturers must give all the information 
listed or none at all ; they cannot choose to put down certain 
properties and leave out others. Then, so the argument runs, 
the percipient shopper will compare the data on the labels 
of competing brands and decide which is the best bargain. 
Professor Meynaud doubts how well this*works in practice. 
Does the shopper, he wonders, know whether it is better to 
buy the marmalade with the highest proportion of fruit to 
sugar or vice versa ? And what are the odds that the grocer 
will stock two or more brands that can be compared side by 
side 

The use of these labels is voluntary. Industry provides a 
considerable part of the income of the Scandinavian labelling 
institutes, with the rest coming from the government: Pro- 
fessor Meynaud's report unfortunately contains no data to show 
how widely the labels are used or over what range of goods. 
Much the same criticism could be made of the quality seals 
awarded in France and Belgium to goods which have in this 
case been submitted to organisations for independent testing 
The first of these bodies, started in France after the war, was 
first financed by the Commissariat Général de la Productivite 
but now gets all its income from subscribing companies. It 
lays down minimum technical standards for products, tests 
those submitted to it to see whether they comply and is said 
to be quite ruthless in rejecting those that do not. The 
* Qualité France’ mark is not lightly earned. Out of two 
or three hundred products submitted monthly, it is said that 
all but 20 are withdrawn when manufacturers realise the 
hurdles they have to clear, and of that 20, only half survive 
to win the seal. Belgium has now introduced a similar seal, 
Italy is on the verge of doing so. If the standards are so high, 
can this type of quality seal seriously be proposed as a means 
of protecting consumers in the mass ? Is it not more likely 
to be of value only to the élite of shoppers who are sophisti- 
cated enough and—what is more important—trich enough to 
demand quality and to see that they get it? This objection 
is, curiously enough, not raised by Professor Meynaud, but 
he does point out that there is a real danger of the shopper 
being bemused rather than helped by a multiplicity of con- 
fusing labels, and seals awarded by organisations whose names 
he cannot remember. France, Belgium and Italy propose to 
standardise their requirements and eventually to have a 
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common yardstick of quality throughout the Common 
Market. 


—— attempt has been made to organise consumer pro- 
tection on an international scale. Here one of the most 
interesting moves has been the formation of a common 
organisation by all the consumer organisations that carry out 
comparative tests (shutting themselves away from their 
brethren who run quality testing centres financed with manu- 
facturers’ money). These national organisations can help 
each other by using their international centre as a clearing 
house for information about testing methods, which are still 
far from perfect. 

Professor Meynaud believes himself that governments still 
have much to do in the way of providing the shopper with 
that very solid degree of protection that the law, and only 
the law, can give him. 

In particular, he thinks that governmenis could look over 
their legislation to see that it does not impede the work of 
those organisations that are trying to look after the interests 
of the consumer by, for example, making it impossible to 
publish the results of comparative tests. It would have been 
interesting if the European Productivity Agency had in fact 
found time to discuss the part that legislation plays in con- 
sumer protection, not only in banning the sale of bad food, 
or dangerous stoves, but through broad measures like the 
British Merchandise Marks Act. This Act provides stiff 
penalties for misleading descriptions and, by using the term 
“ misleading ” instead of the simpler phrase “ false descrip- 
tions,’ has with one word greatly strengthened the hand of 
the magistrate dealing with such cases. Legislation protecting 
the rights of shoppers could also profitably be clarified ; why, 
for example, should dry cleaners and laundries be able to 
protect themselves behind so much small type ? There are 
those who believe that this is the most effective way of 
looking after the interests of the shopping public since it 
protects everyone, not merely the canny few who subscribe 
to testing organisations, and it does not depend, as labels 
and quality seals do, on voluntary co-operation by industry. 
There is no single, easy way of giving shoppers the kind of 
stiffening that many of them feel they need, but the more 
widely the subject is discussed, and the more attempts are 
made to compare results achieved by different methods in 
different countries, the better the chances of finding the right 
answer. 
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PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 


Three Banks have merged. 

Separately, they have large assets, 

a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas, 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


‘MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Branches throughout the World 
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economic development that more than 
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represented in Australia. Many U.K. 
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British capital knows it is welcome, 
secure and well rewarded in this pro- 
gressive land. The Bank’s Booklet—*‘A 
£5,000 Million Market” gives all the facts 
and is available on application. 


The English, Scottish & 
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55 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Chief Office in Australia: 
287 Collins Street, Melbourne 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


EXPORT CREDITS 


Guarantees for the City 


iy its attempt to galvanise British industry 
imto greater export mindedness the 
Government is understandably anxious to 
make a contribution of its own. In the 
present framework the scope is pretty 
limited—though Mr Lloyd could enlarge it 
on Monday—and it was perhaps inevitable 
that one main gesture should be an casing in 
the terms of export credit. Yet at a ume 
when official statisticians have just calcu- 
lated that Britain can afford to give still less 
external credit than it previously thought, 
concessions on this front are bound to cause 
certain misgivings. If these concessions are 
applied carefully, and if they do not 
intensify international competition in easier 
credit, the net effect could be favourable ; 
but the qualifications are important. 

The Government had already had two 
earlier bites at this cherry: last autumn it 
announced that i would authorise the Ex- 
port Credits Guarantee Department to 
insure suppliers’ credits for more than the 
normal five years’ maximum where this was 
necessary to match facilities granted to a 
foreign competitor ; and early this year the 
Bank of England announced new facilities 
for refinancing that make export credits 
eventually liquid assets for the commercial 
banks. Now Mr Maudling, President of the 
Boatd of Trade, has announced three new 
concessions. First, after long talks with City 
institutions, the Government has introduced 
new facilities to guarantee loans made by 
banks and other financial institutions to 
finance over long periods exports of major 
capital goods, including ships. Secondly, 
premium rates are being reduced sharply, 
especially to the weaker markets and on 
longer credits. Thirdly, a simplified and 
favourable new scheme is offered to small 
exporters. 

The institution of “export finance 
guarantees” to finance exports for more 
than five years does not, it is claimed, form 
any breach of the code of the Berne Union, 
since this is concerned only with credits 
granted by suppli¢rs of the equipment. The 
guatantees are to be granted direct to the 
financing institutions, which it is hoped will 
include’ insurance companies, on loans 
granted by them direct to the foreign buyer. 
They will pay a premium for the guarantee, 
based on ECGD’s premiums on supplier 
credits to the particular market, and they 
will presumably recoup this in their interest 
charge to the manufacturer. The system 
is Seen not as an extension of suppliers’ 
credit but as a modern replacement for the 
old international bond market. Private 
finance today is not willing to stand at risk 


for long periods in the countries that want 
to buy steel mills and power stations. The 
logical alternative might be thought to be 
a straight government development loan, 
but in the modern fashion the Government 
prefers to bring in private finance even 
when it has to provide the guarantee against 
loss. Direct loans under section 3 of the 
Export Guarantees Act are held in reserve 
as a last resort. 

Any such system has inherent dangers. 
This said, the Government is at least en- 
visaging the right kind of checks to try to 
prevent abuse. First, the guarantees will 
be available only to finance sales of large 
capital projects normally costing not less 
than {£2 million, though this restriction will 
not be applied to ocean-going ships. 
Secondly, the term of the guarantee will 
depend on the life of the assets being sup- 
plied, which must be substantially beyond 
the period of the loan. Thirdly, ECGD 
must be satisfied about prospects of repay- 
ment, and in weaker markets, “ exceptional 
treatment will have to be justified on the 
basis of good long-term prospects leading 
to a lasting and table connection for 
British trade.” Government will also 
consider whether the suppiying industry is 
over-strained or short of orders. Thus the 
facilities will be selective in a number of 
ways, and Mr Maudling ‘recognises the 
general limitation imposed by the balance 
of payments. But the Government believes 
that important contracts have been lost for 
the lack of such facilities, and that the 
amount financed under these guarantees is 
likely to be reckoned in tens of millions a 
year—present estimates can get no closer 
than that. 


Big Cut in Premiums 


‘to cut in ECGD premiums is substan- 
tial—on the basis of present business it 
will amount to roughly one-fifth of ECGD's 
average income from its “ commercial” 
business, or over {1 million a year. Earlier 
reductions had concentrated on short term 
business. Now the main concessions are on 
medium term business, and the cuts are 
sharpest—as much as §0 per cent—for the 
longer credits in the poorer-rated markets, 
for which ECGD’s premiums were higher 
than those of some of its forcign counter- 
parts. The present cuts arise from a re- 
assessment of likely recoveries in the poorer 
markets: it is impossible to tell how far they 
are justified on strict commercial considera- 
tions. The Government has also felt that 
the principle of breaking even over a run 


it 


i oeigt 


buyer ; a flat percentage of 90 per cent 
his risks will be covered, and the paperwork 
will be simplified. This business will 

transacted as Section 2 “ national interest ” 


have been sent to 11,000 prospective clients. 


OIL 


Iraq Talks Break Down 


EGOTIATIONS between the government 

of Iraq and the Irag Petroleum Com- 
pany were cut off abruptly last week when 
the prime minister, General Qasim, told 
the comipany that until they satisfied the 
government on the issue of “ dead rents,” 
negotiations were at an end and that it was 
to cease all exploration activities. He added 
that the Iraqi army would be ordered to see 
that IPC operations were restricted to the 
producing wells. This issue was a some- 
what surprising one to upset the negotia- 
tions over: it had been assumed that it 
would go to arbitration, The result was that 
some of the knottier and on the face of it 
larger issues—such as the details of “ re- 
linquishment,” by which IPC will hand 
back its concession rights to most of the 
unexplored territory in Iraq, and the ques- 
tion of an Iraqi shareholding in the company 
—were hardly discussed at all. As he has 
done before, General Quasim later had 
broadcast over Radio verbatim 
records of the two that took place 
ice Os stn ING igus: sae 


counters, but not necessarily helpful to the 
conduct af negotiauons. 
“ Dead rents” are the rents that an oil 
wre earl a during the 
St ee 
Pecan The provisions regarding the 
ee ee of these rents after oil 
is f in a ae come 
have ee ee ee tire 
would have conside-ed. in parton IFC 
has been amortising the accumulated total 
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of them out of the proceeds of the oil later 
and perhaps elsewhere produced. There are 
precedents throughout the oil industry for 
doing this. But the government of Iraq 
complains, as other governments have, that 
charging it against profits means that they 
pay half cf the repayment out of their 
50 per cent share of profits. They contend 
that it was a payment to them while they 
were getting no other revenue out of the oil 
industry, and should not be partly charged 
against them later. Both sides had agreed 
to arbitration : the disagreement arose over 
whether IPC should go on amortising 
these rents pending arbitration. The com- 
pany offered to suspend deductions for two 
years, and later raised this period of sus- 
pense to three years provided arbitration 
had begun within two. The government 
refused to accept less than suspension for an 
indefinite period. 

The halting of exploration in the area 
puts IPC in more of a difficulty than the 
outsider, considering the world oil surplus, 
might imagine. The company at present 
has eight to ten exploration teams working 
in Iraq. _ Since under the relinquishment 
irrangements it was liable to have to give 
up 75 per cent of its concession area straight 
iway and a large part of the remainder over 
a period of years, it would have a strong 
neentive to find and develop as quickly as 
possible -any, oil in the shrinking areas 
remaining to it. Moreover, there; are 
minimum preduction requirements as con- 
ditions of the existing concession, Though 
IPC will have no difficulty in meeting these 
for the whole country, the declining Mosul 
irea probably would require some develop- 
ment of new fields, over the next few years 
i maintain its rate of production quota. 
Ihe government has not acted in any way 
to curb actual production in Iraq: as the 
company were made aware at the beginning 
of the year, it is very anxious indeed to get 
its oil revenues regularly, if not ahead of 
time. Nobody wants a full-scale open 
dispute between any company and any 
government in the Middle East, now or at 
any other time : this is not the way anyone 
wants to test—or perhaps forge—the links 
of OPEC. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Just off the Boil 


n the heaviest day’s trading for fifteen 

months nearly 26,000 bargains were 
marked on Monday on the London Stock 
Exchange and the Fimancial Times ordinary 
index went up to yet another new peak, 
354.6. But the large number of bargains 
showed that while some people were con- 
vinced that prices would go on rising there 
were nearly as many who decided that the 
time had come to take their profit. Turn- 
over in options also rose, yet another sign 
that investors were becoming a little more 
cautious about the amounts they were will- 
ing to stake on a further advance. It was 
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not surprising therefore that the equity 
market came off the boil. By Wednesday, 
the Financial Times index had fallen to 
350.5. The Economist indicator, covering 
this active week of trading, registered a gain 
of 2.8 points to stand at 413.5. 

Some slight reaction in the markets after 
their strong advance had been expected. 
Monday’s budget will show whether inves- 
tors were justified in believing that while 
not much would be given away in tax reliefs 
it would be favourable to those tax-payers 


“ywho were most likely to be interested in 
stock exchange investments. 


Prices are at 
or close to the highest levels ever in the 
equity market and investors are clearl 
looking beyond the budget to some gro 

in economic er oe year. Similarly 
optimistic views are being taken on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Among private in- 
vestors in both markets there is a strong 
desire to buy for growth, based on projected 
earnings, rather than to buy on dividend 
yield considerations. Up to now, British 
investors have been rather more\ sceptical 
about the concept of growth than American 
ones, and in their recent buying some of 
them may have been heartened by the fact 
that, thanks to last year’s increase in divi- 
dends, the average yield on equities is 
higher than it was at the beginning of 1960. 
Then, as measured by The Economist indi- 
cator, the average yield on blue chips was 
3.8 per cent ; it Is now 4.3 per cent. 

But the yield on old Consols was then 
about § per cent and is now 6 per cent, 
so that the reversed yield gap has widened. 
The lure of growth in equities, in other 
words, is even stronger now than it was 
fifteen months ago. But high running 


yields on fixed interest stocks continue to° 


attract institutional investors and one of the 
remarkable features of the recent bull 


Less Cause for Alarm? 


NE passage that attracted a good 

deal of attention in last week's 
Economic Survey recorded that in the 
second half of 1960 earnings péemhead 
(wages and salaries) were 6) per cent 
higher than in the second half of 1959. 
This was contrasted with rises of 2} 
per cent and 34 per cent during 1958 
and 1959 respectively; it was recalled 
that in the inflationary decade 1948- 
1958 the average annual increase had 
been 6} per cent. This was taken in 
these columns and elsewhere to imply 
renewed anxiety about wage and cost 
inflation. 

This week the Treasury said these 
ominous figures were wrong. During 
1959, 1 said, the increase im earnings 
per head had been 4} per cent, not 34 
per cent ; and the comparison from the 
second half of 1959 to the second half 
of 1960 was 5$ per cent, not 6} per 
cent. This did not, the Treasury was 
at pains to add, wholly invalidate tits 
apprehensiveness about labour costs. 
But things were not quite as bad as— 
or alternatively, had started becoming 
worse earlier—than we had all thought. 
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market in equities has‘ been that gilt-edged 
securities have not suffered very much. 
Their prices have not! moved significantly 
either way. This week the gilt-edged market 
was once again quiet, but demand for high 
yielding stocks was just sufficient to bring 
a full subscription list for the offer by Stir- 
ling County Council of £§ million of a 6 per 
cent stock, 1974-76, at 99. These terms 
are identical with those of the Birmingham 
stock which was successfully issued two 
weeks before, but the Stirling loan only 
scraped home and dealings in it began at a 
discount before the price recovered to 
par. The market has also been asked 
to absorb £6 million of a 64 per cent stock 
issued by the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation ; the stock has been 
placed at 97 among a handful of institutions 
for a placing commission of one per cent 
and they have agreed to release up to half 
the amount to the market at the placing 
price. Brokers will earn a small commis- 
sion, payable by ICFC, on any buying orders 
they find. 


Boom on Wall Street 


A correspondent cables : 


ALL StREFT has the gleam of achieve- 

ment in its eye. This week the Dow 
Jones industrial average, whose movements 
are followed with almost mystical regard 
despite its acknowledged inadequacies as an 
indicator of market activity, jumped to a 
new peak of 692 on Monday and then in the 
course of trading on Tuesday rose to 700. 
By the close on Wednesday it was back to 
690, but this was still five points higher 
than its previous peak in January, 1960, and 
130 points above its low point in October. 
Prices have been rising steadily since the 
end of October and the increase in the 
volume of trading has been even more re- 
markable. This week there was no repeti- 
tion of the record of seven million transac- 
tions recorded on the Tuesday of the 
previous week, but the daily volume of 
transactions has remained in the region of 
five million, compared with an average of 
not much more than three million a day in 
the last two year It is not surprising, 
therefore, that prices have climbed to new 
record levels, but much of the trading repre- 
sents switching from one group of stocks to 
another and profit taking. More investors 
are coming into the market and the brokers 
are generally confident that prices will con- 
tinue to climb, though they may do so at 
a slower pace. 

While institutional buyers have been 
building up their equity holdings for some 
months it is buying by private investors that 
has given this bull market its special flavour. 
The atmosphere in the market is similar to 
that in the spring of 1959 and now, as then, 
the New York Stock Exchange has warned 
investors to eschew tipsters and, in effect, 
not to confuse Wall Street with Las Vegas. 
Many low-priced stocks have been bought 
irrespective of their reputations or prospects 
while more sophisticated investors have 
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been concentrating on new issues of un- 
seasoned companies in electronics and 
kindred fields. The market in these issues 
has boomed again and many of those for- 
tunate to get in on the ground floor jhave 
been able to sell out at double or treble the 
issue price in a matter of weeks, or even 
days. 

he latest jump in prices was stimulated 
by growing evidence ie the recession, the 
mildest and shortest since the war, is over. 
But just how much further the market will 
climb depends largely upon the extent of 
the recovery. Many equity prices have 
already been bid up to heights that only the 
resumption of a fully edged economic 
boom would justify and if the expected 
improvement in earnings is slow to 
materialise the stock market might go into 
reverse. But there seems to be no imme- 
diate prospect of this happening. 


GERMANY 


Frankfurt versus Bonn 


ERMANY has still to take the necessary 

domestic measures to back up its small 
revaluation of the mark. The Bundesbank 
is pressing for them, the Bonn administra- 
tion resisung, and an open conflict between 
government and central bank is developing. 
Che need for action is underlined by the 
weekly figures of the Bundesbank’s external 
reserves. Revaluation should have reversed 
the speculative tide ; instead it heightened 
it. The inflow of funds has abated some- 
what since the immediate aftermath of the 
exchange adjustment, when over $200 mil- 
lion streamed into Germany in a single week; 
but in the last week of March the inflow 
was still over $50 million, bringing the 
inflow since the beginning of March to some 
$425 million, and Germany’s total external 
reserves to the ridiculous amount of $7,920 
million. 

When the Bundesbank reluctantly agreed 
to tevaluation, it stated publicly that this 
would make it easier to bring interest rates 
down to the international level. Dr Erhard 
in Bonn saw it differently ; to him, the main 
purpose of revaluation was to act as a brake 
against the domestic boom and a weapon 
igainst price inflation. He opposed a further 
loosening of monetary policy as liable to 
increase the danger of inflation and con- 
sequently to damage party prospects in: the 
coming election—such are the peculiar 
electoral pressures in a country that prizes 

tability above all else. The Bundesbank, 
for its part, points in its latest monthly 
report to the limitations in the efficacy of 
credit restrictions at a time when thet is 
a “ structural interest disequilibrium ” vis 2 
vis the outside world. It says pointedly that 
in the one sphere where high interest rates 
might have had a restraining effect, that is 
in building, this has been offset by large sub- 
sidies from public funds. In these circum- 
stances, the report says, the only measures 
likely to be effective internally are those that 
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do not worsen the external problem. Fiscal 
policy, general economic policy and on 
policy are specifically cited. Meanwhile, 
although stopped from cutting the discount 
rate, the central bank has made a further 
small release of the frozen deposits of the 
commercial banks. So far, however, there 
has been only a small drop in bond 
yields since revaluation. The “Bundesbank 
view will doubtless receive strong support 
from foreign quarters at next week's mect- 
ing of central bankers and top Treasury 
officials in Paris, discussed on page 208. 


STEEL 


No More Into Stock? 


HE rise in stocks of finished steel, which 

added considerably to the pressure of 
demand upon steel manufacturers and for 
imports last year, seems to have come to 
an end, the Iron and Steel Board concludes 
from the reports it has so far had of move- 
ments in steel stocks during the first three 


_ months of 1961. As yet this has mainly 


had the effect of cutting finished steel 
imports: in January and February imports 
amounted to only §2,000 tons a month, 
about half of last year’s monthly average, 
and probably represented, the board thinks, 
the closing deliveries of commitments made 
some time ago. New home orders for steel 
sheet, on the other hand, are still weak 
despite the recovery in vehicle production 
and the revival of demand for tinplate. 
Most of the reduction in steel output last 
month from the level of just over 485,000 
tons a week in February—which happened 
also to be the figure for March last year— 
to about 471,000 tons a week occurred in 
South Wales, where the bulk of the coun- 
try’s sheet and tinplate is made. Both the 
motor vehicle and canning industries had 
become heavily over-stocked ; the car firms 
were responsible for much of last year’s 
greatly increased imports. But while tin- 
plate orders appear to have picked up, 
the recovery in car jon has so far 
been fed almost entirely from stocks of sheet 
steel. Admittedly there have been fewer 
postponements of deliveries already con- 
tracted for, but when the car firms actually 
come back into the market for steel sheet 


CRUDE STEEL 
PRODUCTION 
IN UK 

(Weekly averages) 
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will depend primarily upon what happens 
to their exports. Meanwhile, total steel 
production in the first quarter of 1961, at 
6.2 million tons, was equivalent to an annual 
rate at the lower end of the range of 24-25 
million tons which the board had been 
hoping for 1961 as a whole. 

The recovery in the vehicle industry was 
more immediately felt by the iron foundries, 
since stocks of iron castings rarely fluctuate 
to anything like the same extent as those 
of sheet. Most foundries have been kept 
very busy by the boom in industrial invest- 
ment and, with the revival of demand for 
castings for vehicles as well, there has been 
a fairly widespread upward movement in 
their selling prices. In the steel industry 
the level of prices is still under discussion. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Sterling at Par 


Sowa has shown a firm front in the 
exchange markets this week. On Tues- 
day the spot rate against the dollar regained 
its parity of $2.80, and no su from the 
authorities has been needed. Di 

forward sterling have narrowed a little fur- 
ther. Markets are generally quiet, with the 
Continent inclined to buy sterling and New 
York to sell. Speculation has not been re- 
sumed. This is a striking vindication of 
the Bank of England’s aggressive market 
tactics ir, the teeth of the speculative move- 
ment set off by revaluation of the mark 
guilder early last month, and also of 
new agreement between Eu 

banks to maintain temporary balances in 
each other’s currencies. Al the size 


ported that over 30 tons of Russian 
(worth around {11 million) has arrived in 
Paris since the beginning of this month. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Lower Margins 





7s 
eve 


recorded in the second half of 19§9 while 
the net margin, largely because overseas tax 
was higher while the British tax credit set 
against ee has been reduced, is 
actually lower at’ 9.2 per cent. The broad 
outline of trading results in six monthly 
periods is ¢et out in the accompanying table, 
‘In which the sharp rise in the gross and net 
value of sales in the second half of last year 
reflects another increase in the volume of 
sales of oil and oil products by the BP 
group. \ 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(L million) 


june Dec June Dec 

30 31 30 31 
Six months ended 1959 1959 1960 1960 
Grows sales 404.4 4437 447 5 489 5 
Net sales 287 6 3126 312.2 3346 


Grows profit 7 579 62 } 62 7 
Net income i 32 4 5 30 8 


Over the vear as a whole, the volume ol 
sales rose from 63.2 million tons to 72.9 
million tons and ghe net value of sales, after 
deducting sales taxes and duties, rose from 
{600 million to £647 million. The group’s 
income before tax rose by £134 million to 
£144) million, but over {£45 million of this 
comes from an increase in investment 
income: A sharp rise in tax (partly reflect- 
ing a decrease in investment allowances 
and the increase in British profits tax) has 
led to a slight fall in net income from £63! 
million to £62} million. The directors, 
however, have raised the tax free dividend 
from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. per f1 share (that is 
trom the gross equivalent of 17.7 per cent 
to 19.1 per cent) and the directors say that 
they recognise that reserves are at high 
level and that later in the year they will 
therefore consider the advisability of 
inaking a scrip issue. The stock market 
had hoped that a scrip issue would accom- 
pany the dividend announcement and its 
unmediate reaction was to mark the shares 
down bv 1s. 3d. to sgs. 3d. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 
Better Than Expected 


UNLoP shares have been in the 

doldrums since the directors in an 
interim report in October said that margins 
were being squeezed and that profits in 
the six months to December 31st were un- 
likely to reach those earned in the second 
half -of 1959 but might be about the level 
achieved in the first half of 1960. After this 
statement, it was thought improbable that 
the ordinary dividend would be raised 
above its 1959 level of 1§ per cent. In fact. 
in a preliminary statement that records an 
increase in sales from {£261 million to £275 
million and in trading profits from {22.5 
million to {23.2 million but a fall in net 
profits from {5.9 million to {5.6 million, 
the dividend has been raised from 1s. 6d 
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to 1s, 7d. per tos. share (or from 15 to 
1§; per cent). 
SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ milion) 


Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31. june 30. Dec. 3! 

1959 1959 1960 1960 
Sales ., 127 134 136 139 
Gross profit 10 $2 11.95 11-18 12.05 
Net profit 3.15 402 3 29 33? 


e 


Gross profit/sales 8 
2 


89 ei 8? 
Net profit/sales 30 


3 
5 24 24 

Profits, as the table shows, were in fact 
better in the second half of last year than 
the directors had expected they would be 
and the gross profit margin was higher in 
that period than it had been in the first 
half though not as high as in the second 
half of 1959. Largely it seems because of a 
higher depreciation charge, the net profit 
margin did not show the same improve- 
ment. But the rise in the gross margin is 
slightly reassuring in view of the directors’ 
earlier statement about the higher costs of 
natural rubber and wage increases and the 
fact that for much of this period British car 
sales were depressed. Dunlop has a big 
domestic interest in supplying original 
equipment tyres, but it appears to have 
added to its share in the replacement tyre 
market. This and higher export sales may 
be the reason why profit margins have 
improved. But it is only recently that motor 
sales have begun to pick up in this country 
and the stock market, though it marked the 
shares up by 3d. to 25s. 6d. on the higher 
dividend, is unlikely to revise its ideas about 
Dunlop until it has some indication about 
how well it is faring at the moment. 


THE BUDGET 


The Loan Account 


wo the first time the Government has 
this year published estimates of its 
below-line expenditure before the budget, 
in a separate white paper that explains the 
nature of these important capital advances 
in much more detail than has been pub- 


lished hitherto. The estimates for the new 
budget year are of course subject to any- 
thing the Chancellor may decide to change 
on Monday ; but below-line payments con- 
sist principally of repayable loans made 
under continuing Acts, and with a few 
exceptions such as repayments of postwar 
credits are not often affected by budget 
changes 

As the table shows, more than half of 
total below-line issues are expected to be on 
account of nationalised industries. But even 
after allowing for last year’s transfer of the 
provision for the railways’ current deficit to 
the above-line accounts where it belongs. 
advances to state industries are reduced for 
the second year in succession. The growing 
element below the line is finance for the 
private sector and overseas assistance. Thus 
while the local authorities are expected to 
continue their substantial net repayments to 
the Exchequer, the building societies are 
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expected to raise their Exchequer borrow- 
ings. In the steel industry, the Iron and 
Steel Realisation Agency is expected to con- 
tribute only £20 million from the recent 
sale of steel prior charge stocks, it is lend- 
ing a further £58 million to Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins, which will borrow 
as much again under special powers direct 


PAYMENTS BELOW LINE 


years to March 3ist; minus denotes net 
repayment) 


1959 1960- 196!- 
60 6! 62 
Net Ests- 

msues mates 


(L million 


Nationalised industries 
Post Office 34 29 
Coal Board 112 12 
Electricity 224 187 
Gas Council 26 iS 
BOAC 7? 7 
BEA 10 19 
Transport 
Capital” advances it 116 
Current subsidy * 8s 


Commission 


Tota . 609 


Other Put Bodie 
Local authormes 
New towns 
Stee! Realisation Agency 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
Others 


Total 


Private Industry 
Colvilles 30 
Building Societies ; 9 


Total 69 


Overseas Assistante 
Colonial Governments 29 
Colonial Developm't. Corpn i8 
Independent countries 44 


Total 92 


“ Wear Claims 
Repayt. of Post-War Credits 18 
War Oamage 13 8 


Total 77 26 


Other Advances 10 : ~4 


Total Below-Line (Net) 700 541 $758 
* Transferred above the line in 1960 budget 


from the government. This company is still 
nationalised, but £30 million of government 
money is also likely to be taken up in the 
loan to Colvilles. In all, the white paper 
shows total government finance for private 
industry, above and below line, at over 
£400 million in 1961-62. More than half 
of this is for agriculture, yet this total is 
actually above the capital advances to 
nationalised industries, and only about a 
fifth below the probable total after meeting 
the railways’ current deficit. 


In all, net expenditure below-line is put 
at £§75§ million in 1961-62, some £34 mil- 
lion more than in 1960-61. This spending 
should not sensibly be grouped together 
with current budget spending. It repre- 
sents, for the most part, the creation of 
capital assets; and in the past year at least. 
it has been financed in the most orthodox 
way, through the gilt-edged market. The 
latest figures show that net sales of stock 
to the public in the first three quarters of 
the fiscal year (i.e., April-December) were 
about £430 million. 
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fA 


‘Tamamole,and I live ina hole’ 


pho 


This is the solemn and melancholy chorus our 


engineers sing round their drilling rigs. They add 
that they work longer hours than most moles. 
Also that mole business is not a risky business, 


whereas oil-hunting definitely is. 


Everything about drilling for oil is a gamble. Our 
engineers may set up their derricks, their pumps 
and draw-works cight to ten times in jungle and 
swamp country. After a few months they might 
strike a gusher, or not find enough oil to pay for 


postcards home. ‘Those are the lumps we get in 
our porridge, and we have to swallow them. So 


have our competitors, luckily. 


However, all these holes drilled all over the world 
eventually add up to a lot of oil and oil products, 
Plenty enough petrol to keep the car you'll buy 
next year on the road. Enough insecticides to keep 
the world’s harvests healthy. Enough polyethylene 
to wrap everything that needs to be wrapped. On 
second thoughts, the mole song is a happy song. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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THEY KNOW ABOUT PROPANE 


Propaiie is the new fuel serving go-ahead industry. BOC 
pr opane in bulk is the new way of buying it. Buy it from 
British Oxygen and you're dealing with experts in the 


whole field of industrial gases. They make oxy-propane 


equipment themselves. Install and service pipe-lines and 
storage tanks. Analyse your needs. British Oxygen deliv- 
er BOC propane by return, on time, anywhere in Britain. 
Their knowledge and advice are yours for the asking. 


Get on to the experts - . BRITISH OXYGEN » = Hyde — 7090 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED |. Light Industria! Dena Spencer House + 27 St. James's Place - London S.W.1 
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PERSONAL SAVING 


A New Record 


HIS year’s Economic Survey puts per- 
sonal savings in 1960 at £1,483 
; million, a sharp rise of £450 million over 
1959’s total. This is the continuation of a 
revival in personal saving that began in 
19§2 after most observers had. convinced 
themselves that the public had abandoned 
the habit, leaving new saving to the 
Government and business houses. 

Of the latest rise of £450 million, £134 
million was fixed investment in houses, 
stocks and fixed capital by unincorporated 
businesses. The major contribution to 
1960's rise in personal savings came from 
the sharp fall in dis-saving through hire 
purchase: the increase in the public’s debt 
of £27 million compares with an increase 
of £242 million in 1959. Personal bank 
deposits, after the deduction of personal 
advances, rose by £64 million more than in 
1959. Loans for house purchase from the 
building societies and local authorities rose 
by £20 million. This is a good deal less than 
personal investment in new houses, which 
seems to be some indication of the size of 
the mortgage business done through other 


PERSONAL SAVING 
(£ million) 


1959 1960 
Net Increase in Assets : 


Investment in fixed assets 
plus change in stock 
CED caches dcdese . 

New dwellings 

Life assurance, super- 
annuation funds, etc.. 

Personal bank deposits, 
less advances 

National savings 

Building societies 

Capital transfer payments 


Less Net Increase in Debt: 


Hire purchase debt .... 

Building society advances 

Local authorities : house 
purchase loans 


identified net saving. 2,305 
Total on “residual” calcu- 
1,483 
—822 
Economic Survey 1961. 


Apparent dissaving 
Source : 


channels. Life assurance and super- 
annuation funds rose still more mceply, by 
£780 million, which is more than half as 
large again as in 1956, the inflows into 
“* National ” savings and shares and deposits 
of building societies were in cach case 
£52 million lower’ than in 1959, as the 
higher Bank rate reduced their investment 
attraction. 

The “ unidentified ” item is a common- 
place of white papers. see were made 
when the statisticians lost {500 million 
some years ago in the difference between 
total identified personal saving and total 
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personal savin 


the income } 
gap is now £822, million of apparent dis- 
saving. The statisticians have never been 
ive any real guide to what assets 
the public has sold or what strange new 
debts it has contracted. It is hard to retain 
faith in the total thrown up by the residual 
calculation: personal saving, in other 
words, may be still higher than the white 
papers show, 


MOTORS 


Good-bye to Short Time 


motor industry has now ended short- 
time working, rather later than the rise 
in demand this year might have led one to 
expect ; the last pockets of short-time at 
the British Motor Corporation and Rootes 
finally disappeared this weck. They seem 
to have been in the ts producing 
ee that could easily be stored, where the 
iggest stocks had been accumulated during 
the winter. Production is by now rising 
steadily, though it is still nearly 20 per cent 
less than it was a year ago—say around 
27,000 a week. By May it should be 
ere ow Sane tee but it is 
ely to reach last year’s peak of 34,000 
a week so long as sales of saloons in 
the United States remain depressed. And 
until the industry can build up its labour 
force after the dismissals and wastage of the 
winter—which it does seem in a hurry to do 
at present—it could not make so many cars. 
The big five probably have about 11,000 
fewer men on their books than they did last 
summer, a fall of about seven per cent. 
The losses vary widely. Standard-Triumph 
International dismissed the most, 2,000, and 
probably lost another thousand from wast- 
age, in all about 25 per cent of its labour 
force last autumn. Vauxhall dismissed 
1,400 and lost another 600 or so, totalling 
eight per cent of its labour force. Ford and 
BMC dismissed none but lost about 2,000 
and 3,500 respectively, four and six per 
cent of their working orce. Rootes sacked 
150 and, though it has given no figures, 
may well have lost a thousand altogether, or 
seven per cent of its workers. 

Overtime has been worked for the last 
month by Ford and Vauxhall, though the 
latter has not yet re-started its night shift ; 
and other companies are beginning overtime 
now, though they are only recruiting 
workers on a scale that does little more than 


its works are still well below capacity oper 
ation; the public may well be puzzled 

it finds that it has to wait for a car so 
after stocks were so big, but when - 
sumers behave as capriciously as they 

in the last few months they are liable to put 
out the best-laid production schedules. 
Fortunately for the geodulll af ths iadeaal, 
delays are not long ; those who are not too 
fussy about colour schemes should still get 
delivery from stock. 


More Power for the 
Herald 


WNERS of the Tri Herald have 

until now been in embarrassing 
sare of owning a car that—unless it 

the optional two-carburettor inlet mani- 

fold—gave ess performance than its 
cheaper rivals. The enlarged 1,147 ¢c 
engine that is now being fitted to the stan- 
dard Herald range of saloon, coupé and 
convertible will spare ae buyers this 
embarrassment; it 
through the gears that ~ 1 good as, if not 
slightly better than, that of Anglia and 
BMC babies, and top gear acceleration that 
is significantly superior. The price of the 
more powerful model is only £6 more than 
that of the old one ; interior trim more in 
the British luxury car tradition—walnut 
veneer on the dashboard—more comfort- 
able front seats and rubber-covered 
bumpers are other changes given for the 
money; on the engineering side, there are 
also a closer-ratio gearbox and a yoo 4 
back axle ratio. the engine, 
has simply been done boring out the 
cylinders, has increased its torque, or pull- 
ing power, at low s more than its 
maximum power—it develops 27 -— cent 
more torque but only 12 
power. is explains why Saas aor gearing 
1s compatible with better top gear accelcra- 
tion; and the use of higher gearing has pre- 


its makers to keep it 

selling in the market for which it was in- 
tended—that for the s » rather than 
sports, small car ; but it may soon have to 
meet more competition in it from Ford. 
More, ee 
ign, a good share of this market has 
gone to the BMC babies. The 
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Se AAA AN CREED ONO 


Presidential Advice 


Dp his two years as president of 
the Federation of British Industries 
Sir William McFadzean has shown him- 


‘self willing to speak bluntly whenever the 


occasion required it and to tell industry 
what he thought was wrong with it. His 
valedictory presidential address this weck, 
shortly before Mr \ Cyril Harrison, vice- 
chairman of English Sewing Cotton Com- 
pany, was elected to succeed him, was 
not out of character. After making some 
remarks about the division of Europe into 
iwo trading blocks, which he thought was 
already solidifying and was starting to create 
some duplication of industrial investment, 
but which basically required a political 
decision to solve it, he spent the greater 
part of his ume dealing with exports. 


While the amount of money now going 
into the expansion and modernisation of 
industry made him feel in general bullish 
about this country’s capacity to export, he 
was quite certain that “too little attention 
s still being given to the tastes and require- 
ments of overseas customers. . . . We are 
ull talling down on delivery and in not 
tifying customers quickly enough when, 
tten through circumstances beyond our 

i, delivery is going to be delayed.” It 

that other exporting countries do 

s ‘too, but this should be “ our oppor- 
nity and must not be our excuse.” The 
number of British salesmen overseas, too, 
was sull too thinly spread compared with 


NEW CREDIT SALES 


DS SHOPS 
Jan Feb 


ne 


196! 


The extension in January of the 
maximum repayment term from two to 
three years has had no apparent effect 
on credit sales by shops, which showed 
the same movement between January 
and February this year as last. How- 
ever, sales through finance houses 
increased much more than last year ; 
sales of new cars rose by §0 per cent 
above January and were only § per cent 
less than a year earlier. 

Total debt outstanding fell by £6 
million during February to £922 

; mullion. 
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those of our principal competitors. To be 
really effective, he felt, export salesmen 
should be able to speak the local language 
so as to “ appreciate the requirements and 
aspirations of the countries to whom they 
are selling”; and they should have higher 
status. Sir William said he sometimes won- 
dered if the virtues of being a scientist, a 
technician, or a production efficiency expert 
have all been over-boosted compared with 
those of being a salesman. “ Too often . . . 
the belief is held that any ‘ dogsbody ’ will 
do on the commercial side.” 

But not all his exhortation was directed 
at his own members. Any “ warm feeling ” 
for Britain overseas was, he reckoned, asso- 
ciated more with our traditions than our 
modern achievements. Often our publicity 
was concerned only with our problems: 
from “ leading newspaper reports overseas 
one gets the impression labour here is con- 
stantly on strike, whereas . . . we lose fewer 
man hours than practically any other 
western nation”, There are too, he added, 
many factors affecting this country’s export 
performance that are outside industry's con- 
trol, such as the cost of products and ser- 
vices of state industries, transport and dock 
facilities, and export credit facilities and 
credit insurance. Sir William said that he 
hoped that there is a growing determination 
among all concerned here “to put their 
house in order and render the most com- 
petitive and effective assistance to the cost 
of British exports.” 


CYCLES 


Contraction 


ao closure of four cycle and accessory 
making factories that Tube Investments 
announced last Saturday is the latest move 
in its plans to concentrate bicycle produc- 
uon at the Raleigh works in Nottuungham 
and that of mopeds at the TI works in 
Birmingham. These moves are being made 
against the gloomayebackcloth of a rapidly 
falling demand ¥ér bicycles on the British 
market, which brought output down to a 
record low figure in January—2o per cent 
below the 1960 level. The factories that 
will be closed during the next three years 
are the Norman bicycle and moped works 
at Ashford, in Kent; the Sun _ bicycle 
factory in Birmingham; and two saddle and 
accessory makers, J. B. Brooks and Wright 
Saddle, also in Birmingham. Production 
from the factories closed down will be re- 
distributed among other factories in the 
group ; the men who lose their jobs will 
get compensation, and the manner in which 
the closures are made will be discussed with 
the works committces before any detailed 
plans are made. 

Home sales of bicycles have been falling 
cumulatively for more than a year past ; 
as fewer and fewer people want to, propel 
themselves around; the hire purchase 
restrictions accelerated the fall, but the 
lengthening of the repayment period has 
not checked it. Sales are now far below 
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their previous low point, and there are no 
signs of a recovery. Exports, however, are 
running at much the same level as in 1960, 
a year in which they had risen by 18 per 
cent. The present level of exports should 
be maintained for the rest of this year ; 
but the industry feels pessimistic about the 
long-term prospects, with more and more 
of its markets preparing to make their own 
bicycles. 

Decline is the only prospect that the 
cycle industry can now see for its products; 
80, as well as contracting, it is diversifying. 
Mopeds were its first new product, but 
their sales have been disappointing in the 
past year—though there seemed to be some 
signs of a recovery with the new year, 
perhaps a result of the new models that 
Raleigh has introduced. Lightweight 
scooters followed from Raleigh last winter, 
too recently for their impact to be 
measured; the lengthening of the hire 
purchase repayment period has done 
nothing to help sales, for it is the size ef 
the deposit that counts, as it does with 
appliances. Toys are another new product : 
as the bicycle sells more and more to a 
juvenile public, it may seem logical to make 
such things as toy bicycles and pedal cars. 
And an increasing parc of the work done 
at the Raleigh factory is now not concerned 
with any form of bicycle at all, but is sub- 
contracung for other firms. 


TELEVISION 


Unloading Stocks 


a General Electric Company, thresh 
ing around like a beached whale 
attempting to regain deep waters, has with 
one flip of its tail sent flying a substanual 
number of its junior executives ; one of its 
huge flippers has cut roughly £15 off the 
price of its cheaper and more off the price 
of its more expensive television sets in an 
attempt to clear its factory of obsolete 
stocks. Most television makers have been 
accepting for their stocks very much what 
the retailers will offer them, and retailers 
have been doing profitable business since 
before Christmas in selling television 
receivers for less than {50 that are still 
officially listed by their manufacturers at 
more than {60. GEC has now become 
tired of this farce, and accepted the fact that 
since the public is never again likely to pay 
63 guineas for a painfully ordinary 17-inch 
television set. A company itself may just 
as well take what credit can be got from 
cutting its price down to 49 guineas, and 
so on up the scale. 


Television stocks present the industry 
with no ordinary headache. At Christmas, 
when stocks at the, factories and the shops 
had between them reached the staggering 
figure of 1.2 million, or the equivalent of 
nine months’ sales, it was customary to say 
that between 500,000 and 600,000 of these 
sets represented normal trading stock, and 
that the corner would have been turned 
once the industry has managed to halve the 
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Hedley get dazzling results -on Coal : 


FOR GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, washday 
meant backbreaking toil, and the ener- 
getic use of a scrubbing brush and a bar 
of soap in a choking atmosphere of bil- 
lowing steam. For her grand-daughter, 
washday means the flick of a switch and 
the amazing cleansing power of soap 
powders like Oxydol and Fairy Snow, 
detergents like Tide and Daz—all the 
result of tireless research and modern 
manufacturing methods. 

rhe three factories of Thomas Hedley 
& Co. Limited turn out over 500 million 
packets of washing products a year. 
When the choice of fuels was examined, 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS GOING FORWARD ON 


ISSLLD BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Hedley engineers chose coal because a 
careful study of operating and capital 
costs showed it to be the most economi- 
cal fuel: because coal—mechanically 
stoked—is smokeless; and because 
British coalfields can supply all the coal 
that industry will need both now and in 
the foreseeable future. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the 
choice of fuels for your factory, remem- 
ber Hedley. Beneath their smokeless 
chimneys lies a wealth of knowledge and 
applied experience. Hedley say coal. The 
same decision can give your product a 
brighter future. 


Here are some hey facts and figures about the 
consumption of coal at the three Hedley factories: 


Beiters @ water tube 


Mothed of fring 6 Underfeed and 2 Chain 
grate stokers 

Steam pressere: | 475, 460 and 160 p.s.i. 
Steara temperature: Saturated and 100 
superheat 

Over 45,000 tons of coal 


SOLID FUEL-more heat 


Annual fuel coasumption 


= atless cost-andit's British 
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numbers then held. This ignored the fact 
that nearly every one of those 1.2 million 
receivers was obsolete or obsolescent. 
They consisted almost entirely of 17 inch 
and 21-inch receivers which are now out, 
or going out of production since the 
industry has decided to standardise on 
19-inch and 23-inch screens in their place. 
Those makers who have already put these 
new sizes on sale do so at prices that differ 
by only a pound or two from whichever 
type of old set they replace. And what is 
even worse, many of the sets now in stock 
were made some considerable time ago, and 
their old, sugar-cube design compares most 
unfavourably when it is placed in a shop 
next to the slimmer, less aggressive receivers 
that have been coming into production 
since the autumn. 

This means that although the industry 
has run down stocks quite appreciably since 
last autumn, until it is probably half-way 
towards its target of 600,000, it still can- 
not relax when stocks are down to that 
figure because so many of the scts will still 
consist of ageing designs. Therefore cutung 
back production jis not of itself an answer 
to the industry's \difficulties; in some ways 
it merely adds to them by running plant 
vell below design capacity. GEC’s price 
reductions are not intended just to reduce 
ocks , they are intended to get rid of 
hem altogether so that the company can 
then start to market the 19-inch designs 

it has in the back rooms. Whether 
are large enough to do this with a 
ymbol so. potent as the telly is any 
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~ANK ORGANISATION 


Sting in the Tail 


nt months, the §s. shares of the 

ink Organisation have had a strong 

nd investors were confident that the 

decision to revert to its former 

uce of declaring an interim dividend 

result in a higher payment. They 

night, but the interim statement 

d to have a sting in its tail—the 

ouncement of a one-for-five nights issue. 

price at which the shares will be issued 

not yet been announced, but the market 

issumed that the issue will raise between 

millon and £3 million. An interim 

dividend of 75 per cent has been declared 

and it will be followed by a final of 1§ per 

ent on the capital as increased by the rights 

Effectively, if the one-for-ten scrip 

: October is left out of the calcula 

¢ total payment will go up from 1§ 
r cent 

accompanied by 

ist that profits in 1960-61 would 

about £§ million before tax, 

million, and to about {1,300,000 

iter tax and munority interests 

nearly {720 In wiew of the facts that 

in the current financial year the group will 

{ pay any entertainments duty on cinema 

admissions and that it has been making 


nnouncement was 


against 
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strenuous attempts to diversify its interests, 
this is not all that impressive. One brighter 
spot is that the tidying-up of the financial 
structure of the group has resulted in a 
cut in payments to minority interests. The 
market was more concerned about the pros- 


SHORTER 


In a letter to all companies quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange, the Council has 
said that its previously recommended prac- 
tice of withholding important announce- 
ments about dividends and profits until after 
the market has closed has not worked satis- 
factorily. ‘The Council has now reversed 
its recommendation, for while it recognises 
that the timing of board meetings is a 
matter for the convenience and judgment 
of the directors, it now asks that, where 
possible, important decisions should be 
communicated to the Share and Loan 
Department in time to ensure their release 
before the market closes at 3.30 o'clock. 


* 


Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon is to take over the contract for 450 
underground rail carriages that Birmingham 
Rail and Carriage Company had asked Lon- 
don Transport to be released from because 
it found it could not fulfil the order without 
making heavy losses. Delivery dates will be 
the same, starting carly mext year, and 
Birmingham Rail and Carriage is to pay 
virtually the whole of the difference in cost 
to London Transport arising from this 
transfer. 


Final figures show that retail sales in 
February were not quite as good as the 
Board of Trade provisionally thought four 
weeks ago, principally because the recent 
slight recovery in sales at durable goods 
shops was not after all sustained. At 112 
19§7 = 100), instead of 113, the seasonally 
adjusted index number of the value of total 
sales in February was the same as the 
average for the last four months 


Figures published by the Association of 
Unit Trust Managers covering March show 
that 4.424.880 units, valued at {:1,634.945 
were repurchased while 3.447.220 unit: 
valued at £1,275,080, were sold. The ris 
in equity prices was reflected in a ris¢ 
bour {lin 


total } 
at total Valu 
fund 


of the thi British prod, 

o and Distillers, have cut th 
> by 4d. a pound. General 
} or Is 


and 
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pect that shareholders would have to sub- 
scribe more capital to relieve the strain upon 
the group’s liquid resources than about the 
promise to pay out more in dividend and 
the §s. shares immediately lost 1s. 9d. to 
RIS. 


NOTES 


impact 2s. td. Shell Chemical, the third 
producer, is likely to make similar price 
cuts soon. These reductions seem aimed 
at widening the market for polystyrene, 
not at meeting competition from imports— 
which have fallen sharply this year. 


Imperial Chemical Industries will build 
a plant producing 10,000 tons a year of 
maleic anhydride at Wilton. The plant will 
use a new process employing butenc, pro- 
duced by the ICI olefine plants there. 
Maleic anhydride is used to make polyester 
resins for reinforced plastics and paint ; it 
also goes into insecticides. 


* 


The directors of Associated Newspapers 
have announced that they have received an 
offer from Price Brothers to acquire Asso- 
ciated Newspapers’ §1 per cent holding in 
Anglo Newfoundland Development on the 
basis of two common shares of no par valuc 
credited as fully paid in exchange for 11 
ordinary shares of $5 each of AND. The 
offer is conditional upon Treasury and 
Exchange Control consents being obtained. 
An offer on the same exchange basis will be 
made to acquire the remaining shares of 
AND (other than shares held by residents 
of the United States) subject to consent by 
the Exchange Control. 


* 


Simon-Carves has received orders pro 
visionally valued at £7 million to desigr 
high-pressure polythene plants for Czecho 
slovakia, east Germany, Poland and 
Rumania. The technical know-how for 
the process will be supplied by Imperial 
Chemical Industries for an undisclosed 
share of the sum 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments pages 268 and 269 on 
Glaxo British Drug Houses 
Hambros Bank Bank of Scotland 
Trade Indemnit Army and Navy St 
Reyrolle 
The Times Furnis 
New Day (Holdings) 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


ck prices, yi and sect y 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week's movements reported on page 269 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money report exchange rates and 
public finance on page 272 


market 
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At the Ninety-third Annual General Meeting 
of the Co-operative Insurance Society Limited, 
held in Manchester on April llth, Mr S. 
Leonard Kassell, Chairman, said: 


It is my pleasure to submit to you the 93rd 
Annual Report and the Statement of Accounts 
and Balance Sheet of this Society for the year 
ended December 31, 1960. 


Although technically the Annual Report is 
made to the Members of the Co-operative Insur- 
ance Society Lamited, viz. the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Limited and the Scottish 
Co-operative holesale Society Limited who 
between them own the Society's share capital, 
there is no doubt that interest in the Society's 
xctivities is far more widespread, since CIS 
policies of one class or another are to be found 
in a very large proportion of homes in the 
United Kingdom. 


Despite strong competition the CIS continued 
to make good progress in 1960 and the year's 
results can be regarded as very satisfactory 


The premium income in 1960 was {56,308,819 
igainst £51,855,863 for 1959 showing a very 
substantial increase of £4,452,956. The principal 
increases were in the Industrial Life Section 
(£1,433,622), the Ordinary Life Section 
£859,660 and the Motor Department 
£1,818,001). For the first time in the Society's 
history the total new sums assured in the Life 
Sections (Ordinary and Industrial) exceeded 
£.100,000.000 The premiums paid in the 
Ordinary and Industrial Sections of the Life 
Department, which totalled over £39 million 
were in respect of 11 millon premium paying 
life policies which were in force. The success 
of our Life Departments is due not only to 
the efforts of our Ficld Staff and the regular 
Home Service given by our full-tume Agents, 
but also I am sure, to the growing recognition 
of the advantages of saving through life assur 
awnce which couples thrift with the protection 


which such policies provide 


Protecnion of a different kind is provided by 
the Fire, Accident, Motor and Marine Depart 
ments and when I tell you that these four 
Departments between them settled over 330,000 
clauns during 1960 it is quite evident there is 
great need for the protection provided by vatious 


MR S. LEONARD KASSELL’S REVIEW 


types of policy which we issue. Incidents such 
as the severe flooding which took place last 
Autumn in various parts of the country 
emphasise the fact that many persons are still 
inadequately covered or under-insured and many 
are not insured at all against the many risks to 
which a houscholder and his family are exposed 
every day. 

Turning for a moment to domestic affairs, I 
am pleased to recall that on July 13, 1960, I 
had the privilege of laying the Foundation Stone 
for the Society's new Chief Office building I 
am glad to say that good progress is being made 
with the construction and the steel work is 
already in position up to the 25th floor, which 
is in fact the top floor and there is no doubt 
that in addition to further enhancing the 
prestige of the Society the completed building 
will make a very important contribution archi- 
tecturally to the development of Manchester 


It is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted by the middle of 1962. 


As I have stated in previous years, investment 
of the Society's ever growing assets, which 
totalled £260,725,239 as at December 3st last, 
is a matter to which the Directors devote a 
great deal of their time. The bulk of our assets 
relate to the Life Assurance Funds so that in 
considering the investment policy the Board of 
Directors have to bear in mind that they are 
investing the savings of our life policyholders 
ind must follow an investment policy which is 
in the policyholders’ best interests. 


From ‘that point of view the year 1960, like 
the year 1959, was a profitable one since long- 
term fixed interest yields have remained high 
and full advantage has been taken of this situa- 
tion which in my view looks like continuing 
for some time to come 


In adchtion to purchasing fixed interest securi- 
ties, the Society has continued to lend under 
the House Purchase Scheme and to invest in 
other larger properties 


Despite the fact that the rate of interest on 
new House Purchase mortgages was increased 
from $} per cent to 6 per cent as from June 13, 
1960, such mortgages are still relatively 
unattractive as compared with other investments 


and whilst not closing the Scheme to new busi- 
ness we have nevertheless felt it desirable to 
limit considerably the new advances with the 
result that the net increase in House Purchase 
mortgages as at the year end was only £944,314. 
The total amount outstanding under House 
Purchase loans at the year end was £42,401,513, 
secured upon 44,062 properties. The average 
House Purchase mortgage outstanding was £962. 


Our investments in freehold and leaschold 
properties ‘how a substantial further growth and 
having regard to the forward commitments 
which we have made on advantageous terms this 
tendency is likely to continue, 


Substantial investments in well-secured Co- 
operative properties were made during the year 


Investments in British Government and 
British Government Guaranteed Securities 
amounted to {51,831,500 as at December 31, 
1960, being an increase of approximately 
£1,300,000 and representing 19.88 per cent of 
our total assets 


It will also be observed from the Balance 
Sheet that our investments in other fixed interest 
stocks and Ordinary Shares show considerable 
increases. Our past investments in Ordinary 
Shares have been of inestimable value to our 
policyhoiders and if circumstances appear to be 
favourable we shall undoubtedly continue to 
make such investments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


In 1960 our overall commission and expense 
ratio showed a decrease at 24.14 per cent as 
against 24.44 per cent in 1959, 


It must be regarded as very satisfactory thai 
the proportion of the total premium income ex- 
pended in administrative costs has been reduced, 
particularly when it is borne in mind that the 
Accounts are already bearing increased charges 
in respect of our new Head Office premises and 
that during the past year the*salary scales for 
most of the administrative grades of the staff 
were increased. 


In the Industrial Section the expense and 
commission ratio was 27.03 per cent as against 
27.31 per cent in 1959. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I have already mentioned that for the first 
time in the Society’s history the total new sums 
assured exceeded £100 million. Of this total 
£49,748,893 was effected in the Ordinary Life 
Section and £50,365,039 in the Industrial Life 
Section 


Phe average sum assured in the Ordinary Sec 
tion was £756, About £34 million of the new 
ums assured in that Section was in respect of 
policies for sums assured of £1,000 or more. 


I am happy to be able to link a year of in- 
creased new business production with an in- 
crease in the reversionary bonus in the Ordi- 
nary Section from 44s, pert cent to 48s. per 
cent. This increase of. four shillings follows 
increases of 2s. per cent in 1959 and 1960, so 
that in three years the reversionary bonus has 
increased by 8s. per cent. These increases are, 
of course, in the main a reflection of the success 
of our investment policy which enables our 


policyholders to share in the prosperity which | 


has attended the undertakings in which a pro- 
portion of our ever-growing funds are invested 
and the high rates of imterest on other classes 
of invesiment which have prevailed for some 


fin c past! 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Phe premium income in this account showed 
light decrease on that recorded in 1959 but 
with these classes of business a large propor 
non of premiums as well as claims are received 
1 following years and consequently yearly com 
innot readily be made as with other 

of ‘business. Moreover it is generally 

that Marine insurance premiums reflect 

» extent the trend of export and import 

ome fluctuatior therefore to be 


HIRE DEPAKIMENT 


premium income in this Department 

ics to show steady growth and rose during 

ear by £116,270 to £2,269,703. During 
i960 we were involved in a greater number of 
fires than in the previous year and our 
ratio of 50.2 per cent against 46.8 
cent last year can be regarded as satisfac 
ry. There was a reduction in the commission 
d expense ratios and a sum of £299,875 has 


been transferred to Profu and Loss Account 


cidim 


The high rate of fire wastage in the. United 
Ringd:sn continued during 1960 and the esti 
mated total of £434. million was only some 
£500,000 short of the 1959 figure, which was 
! In addition to the 
considerable losse 


highe total on record 
ze sustained by fire 
been experienced in recent years from 
which are increasitigly being covered 

ons to fire policie It is estimated 
nsurers in this country-had dealt with over 
20,000 claums jnvolving over 4.) million for flood 
damage up to December 1, 1960, and further 
crious floods have occurred since then The 
CIS ha of course, had to bear sha o 


Cian 


MOTOR DEPARIMEN! 


’ 


1960 the Motor Department premium in 

exceeded ten million pounds for the first 
time. Aithough there have been some very large 
increases of premium income in recent years, 
there was a record increase of £1,818,001 last 
year, and this brought the total to £10,688,831 
The rapid growth of this Department has thus 
been maintained; in 1954 the income was only 
£3+ million and in the short space of six years 
the income has trebled 
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In.recent years the trading results in this 
Department have been marginal. Last year 
it will be recalled there was a small underwrit- 
ing loss although the account as a whole, taking 
Amterest carnings into consideration, showed a 
surplus. In 1960 I am glad to say there was 
an underwriting profit of £26,126 which is very 
small in relation to the total premium incom 
being less than one quarter of one per cent of 
the premium income In cifcumstances less 
favourable that slender margin could disappear 
and there can be no relaxation of opr standard 
either of prudent underwriting or of economical 
management. The total surplus amounted to 
£190,786 of which £155,225 has been transferred 
to the Profit and Loss account. 


Whilst we are happy to know that more and 
more motorists look to the CIS to provide them 
wath insurance cover, this account is a constant 
source of anxiety to the Directors as the results 
are so unpredictable. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Personal Accident premiums increased: by 
£13,064 over those of 1959 and owing to an un 
usually low claims ratio a sum of £63,950 has 
been transferred to Profit and Loss Account, as 
compared with £46,225 in 1959, - Many Retail 
Societies have not increased the amount of 
Personal Accident insurance cover for members 
of their Committecs, Delegates and Senior Offi- 
cials, for several years and this matter is ‘com 
mended for their earnest consideration 


Losses duc to burglary and theft showed no 
signs of abating but there was some improvement 
in the cost of Employers’ Common Law claim 
and in connection with this class of business the 
substantial reductions in premjums introduced 
in June last should prove a useful saving t& 
Retail Societe 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Phe sum of £914,200 has been transferred t 
the Profit and Loss Account from the Depart 
mental Revenue Accounts, of Which £250,006 
has been added to the Gerieral Reserve Fund 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


After making this transfer and providing 
adequate reserves for contingencies we afe able 
to distribute the sum of £9,682,430 as a result 
of our operations for the year 1960. The whok 
of this amount will be distributed for the bene 
fit of the Socicty’s policyholders , £9,057,430 
will go to our Ordinary Life and Industrial Lite 
policyholders and the balance of £625,000 wi)!! 
be payable: to Co-operative Societies as a div 
dend on, the Fire, Accident, Motor and Collec 
tive Life premiums paid to the CIS during the 
year. The rate of dividend on Fire and General 
premiums has been maintained at 3s. 6d. in / 
of premium and this should be ample evidence 
to the Socictte ind their members of | the 
idvantage of insuring with their.own Insi 
Society 


PANATION 


x payable b 
ramsactions for 
} 337 846 


the protit 
£106,502 
ount. and the bala 


deduction trom 


BOARD CHANGLS 
Since the last Annual Meetung Mr Norman 
Tattersall has retired from the CIS Board 
consequence of his retirement from the Board 
of the CWS. Mr Tattersall served as a Direc 
tor of the CIS for a period of over six vears and 
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his wide experience in other fields enabled him 


to make an important contribution to the work 
of the Board. 


Mr Kenneth Noble has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr Pedlar 
to which I referred last year, and Mr R. Byrom 
has been appointed to take Mr Tattersall’s place 


Whilst referriug to the Board I am sure you 
would wish me to congratulate our colleague 
formerly Mr J. M. Peddie, MBE, JP, now The 
Lord Peddie of Kingston-upon-Hull—on the 
Life Peerage which was conferred upon him in 
January hast 


CONCLUSION 


Year by year I have been able to report 
further general progress even if there are tem 
porary set-backs in particular Departments for 
reasons beyond our control. The year 1960 was 
one of our more successful years but I would 
not wish the staff to believe that the Directors 
feel that success is automatic and inevitable. We 
realise quite well that it is only by constant 
endeavour by all grades of the staff that these 
gratifying results are achieved Naturally we 
hope and expect that these endeavours will 
continue bur I do take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the co-operation 
and good-will of the staff dying 1960, which 
I am sure will be maintained during 196] and 
thereafter 


Once again I wish to thank the Retail Co 
operative Societics for their‘loyal support 


The outstanding success of the CIS must 
redound to the credit of the Co-operative Move 
ment as a whole and for this and many other 
reasons I am happy to submit such a. saustac 
tory report for the vear 1960 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 


THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES LTD 


The seventy-fifth Ordinary General Meeting 
was held on April 4th in London 


Mr J]. H. Hansard (the chairman 
and, in the course of ‘his speech, said: 


presided 


‘ Since my Statement was sent to you on 
March 13th there have been major changes in 
the exchange regulations in Brazil which have 
resulted, inter alia, in the free exchange rate 
being quoted at around Cr$730 to the £, com 
pared with Cr$538 at the end of last September 
when your accounts were closed. Substantially 
increased prices have been fixed for imported 
wheat On the other hand, the Brazilian 
Government has authorised within the last few 
days a substantial increase in the selling price 
of flour—the first increase since February, 1959 


In flour milling our trading results to the end 
of February were disappointing, mainly because 
of the shortage of wheat, the increased wages 
and other costs and the absence during this 
period of any increase in the price of flour. The 
price chgnges now authorised shold put our 
flour milling operauons or a reasonably profit 
able bases ; much will depend on the availabilit 
of wheat supplic 

Our cotton milling results continue to be sati 
factory and the Biscuit Division is now in full 
ind profitable operation 

In the last few days the necessary consent 
to our scheme of reorganisation has been 
received from the Treasury and it is hoped to 
post the whole scheme to stockholders for their 
approval in two weeks from today 


The report was adopted 
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CLAYTON DEWANDRE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Manulacturers of Power Braking Equipment 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


MR A. V. PERRY'S REVIEW 


Che thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Clayton Dewandre Company Limited will be 
held on May 9, 1961, at the company’s London 
Office,, Time and Life Building, 156-157 New 
Bond Street, London, W1. 


The following is the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr A. V. Perry, which has been circulated to 
Stockholders with the Directors’ Report and 
Statement of Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


GENERAL 


Our output is again a record, being some 20 
per cent up on the preceding year, and on the 
present indications it would be fair to assume 
that it will increase by almost the same percen- 
tage in the current year, our order book is high 
and in a very healthy condition. 


The Plants at Lincoln have been worked to 
full capacity during the year, but with an ex 
cessive amount of Overtume, which is neither very 
good for the company nor for its employees 
Phis is a situation which will gradually remedy 
itself I refer below to the progress of our 
Southampton Works (Power Brakes Limited 
Another Works is being erected for us, which 
we shall lease, but this will not be ready for 
occupation until the end of the year and, there- 
fore, will not be in production until well on 
into Next year 


THE BRIDGE FOUNDRY COMPANY LIMITED 


The extension of capacity mentioned in my 
comments last year has now been completed 
This unit has been affected by the recession 
in the Car Industry, roughly about half its output 
being taken by ourselves and the other half in 
supply to the Light Car Industry, For the 
latter part of the year under review we worked 
a four-day week, but things have now improved 
und we are on full time. 


POWER BRAKES LIMITED 


These Works at the end of the year under 
review were one-third in full producuon. At 
the time of writing this has risen to one-half, and 
by the autumn of this year the whole of the 
Southampton Works will be jn full occupation, 
not only on Mot-a-Vacs but on machining com- 
ponents for our main supply, and also on 
hydraulic braking which is being fitted to the 
new Routemaster bus introduced by LTE. 

Mot-a-Vac has been on the market since about 
the middle of last year, and whilst initial sales 
vere not as large as we could have hoped for, it 
has nevertheless made a satisfactory impact, and 


sales in the current year show a gratifying steady 


growth 


OVERSEAS 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Our South African subsidiary came into active 


operation in October last, and the sales to date 
are more than satisfactory and growing well. 


INDIA 


We have had under investiganon for some 
time the possibility of our manufacturing, in con- 
junction with others, our products in India. It 
requires patience to deal with these matters 
both politically and technically, and I am not yet 
in a position to offer any firm comment. 


AMERICA 


We have entered into a licensing arrangement 
with the Penn Brass and Copper Company Inc., 
for the manufacture and sale of the Sull wire- 
wound tube in America. Under this Agreement 
we have supplied them initially with the first 
machinery This machinery is now there and 
will shortly be in production, meeting orders 
they already have in hand. It is wo early in the 
day to make any comment on the eventual future 
tor this venture, but at the moment the prospects 
look promising 


ACCOUNTS 


As envisaged, we have employed most of the 
Company's surplus funds as shown at December 
31, 1959, having made heavy expenditure on 
machine tools both in Lincoln and Southampton, 
It will be noted that the figure for stock and 
work in progress has risen very considerably 
The reasons for this are threefold. In the first 
place, stocking and equipping our new operations 
Secondly, the amount of spares we now have to 
carry for the many millions of units of equipment 
that we have supplied over the last 30 years 
covering a multiplicity of sizes and design) and 
thirdly, the normal increase of stock in trade 


and work in progress concomitant with increased 
turnover. 


It would be pertinent for a Stockholder to ask 
why with an increase of some 20 per cent in 
turnover the surplus of earnings has not risen 
in a similar ratio, and the answer is simple. In 
common with most other manufacturers, we are 
continually meeting, both at home and abroad, 
narrower profit margins and competition, but the 
main cause is that during the second half of 1960 
two of our more important products were the 
subject of complete design change. I indicated 
vome two years ago that these new designs were 
in the offing. As with all new products going 
into line production we had teething trouble, 
but these two had more than their fair share of 
dental worries. I am happy to say that those 
troubles are now over and one may look forward 
to quite a number of years output of these 
products at satisfactory levels. We have always 
made a point of maintaining our delivery dates 
to eur customers and in this case it was a costly 
operation to do so, as we had to do a great deal 
by individual manual work instead of on machine 
tools, which were late in delivery and operation 
It resulted in a substantial dimirtution of profits 
for the latter part of 1960. 
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The capital needs of the Company are naturally 
being kept under constant review, and, as I have 
said above, most of the Company’s surplus funds 
have now been employed in increased stock in 
trade and in equipping Power Brakes Limited, 
and the South African Company. If expansion 
continues at the rate we anticipate it is obvious 
that the drain on liquid funds will increase. 
These needs will be judged in the fullness of time 
in the light of the then state of the business 
and its prospects 


It is with these facts in mind your Directors 
have recommended placing to General Reserve 
the substantial sum of £250,000 but after making 
provision for that your Directors are enabled to 
recommend an increase in Dividend to Stock- 
holders, which is 2} per cent higher than last 
year on the increased capital and 5 per cent 
higher than on the capital of the previous year, 
and it will be noted that, after tax, this Dividend 
is covered 2.7 times, 


ACCOUNTING PERIOD AND ANNUAL REPORT 


As we now have the Accounts of three Sub- 
sidiary Companies to consolidate, our present 
timetable for making a preliminary announce- 
ment in early March hardly gives our Accounting 
Staff sufficient time to complete their work and 
for the Board to consider fully the results. Next 
year, therefore, the preliminary figures will be 
innounced in carly April and the posting of full 
Accounts and the Annual General Mecting will 
be approximately one month later than this year 


PERSONNEL 


Our thanks are once again due to our Manage- 
ment and Executive officials, and all our em- 
ployees, for the excellent work they have done 


HENEKEYS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Henekeys Limited was held on April llth in 
London, Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE, JP 
the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


We have had what I think is another satis- 
factory year. The Profit, before Taxation, at 
£186,453 shows an increase of £13,500; Taxa- 
tion this year takes an additional £7,500 at 
£91,611, leaving a net increase of £6,000. Last 
year £9,500 was brought in, being excess Taxa- 
tion no longer required, as against practically nil 
this year, 


Since the end of our financial year sales have 
continued to increase, so also, unfortunately, 
have expenses. Steps have been taken in an en- 
deavour to keep these two factors in reasonable 
harness, and in February, 1961, we increased 
some of our prices per glass—but anyone study- 
ing our price-list will still find that we give 
outstanding value for the high quality supplied 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, the item of 
Trade Investments has increased by approxi- 
mately £10,000, as a result of the taking up, by 
this Company, of part of the “ rights” issue of 
Tomatin Distillers Co., Lid. As a@ result of 
sales of shares, and of the sale of the remainder 
of the “ rights” issue, the Reserve of Profit not 
subject to Taxation has increased by £7,356 to 
£31,888, and your Directors recommend a dis- 
tribution therefrom of 5 per cent not subject to 
Taxation, two the “A™ Ordinary and Ordinary 
Stockholders. 


The report was adopted. 
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RAILWAY COMPANY 
Extracts from the report of the Directors to the 

Sharcholders 

Ihere was a slowing down in the rate of growth 
of the Canadian economy in 1960. Although the gross 


national product was about the same as in 1959 


industmal production lagged during a good part ot 


Railway revenue was 4 below that of 1959, Most 
of the decrease was in freight revenue but passenger 
revenuc was also lower, reflecting in part the policy 
of your Company of reducing unprofitable passenger 
train mileage wherever possible. In view of lower 


year and construction activity dropped sharply. 


Notwithstanding current economic difhculties, there 
is no ground for lack of confidence in the future, 


Accordingly, your Company 


pressed 


forward its 


revenues, it was necessary to curtail expenses. and a 
reduction was effected despite increased labour rates 
and material prices. Net railway carnings, at $33.7 
million, decreased 7°( and provided a return of 2.5°% 


program of improving facilities and services. In the 
transportation held the dieselization program was 
completed, additions were made to the modern train 
ane system already in operation over various 
stretches of main line track, and piggyback and mer- 
chandise services were further expanded. The freight 
trafic department of your railway was reorganized 
in order to increase the effectiveness of sales effort, 
An important international route was added by your 
Au Lines, and the “Empress of Canada” was launched, 
in other fields, existing communication services were 
catended to new areas, a new wire-photo facsimile 
service was inaugurated, and exploration and develop- 
ment of your oil and gas interesis in Western Canada 
continued 
Ihe MacPherson Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion which was appointed in May of 1959 continued 
its hearings throughout the year and the report of 
ed by: March 31, 1901. Any 
the statulory rates on grain 
nd grain products essarily be delayed until 
ISSION has ! ¢ us report to the Govern- 
anada, 
the failure of the Conciliation Board to 
ttlement of the dispute between the 


on your net investment in railway property, 


Income from sources other than the railway amounted, 
after income taxes, to $12.4 million, a decrease of 
$276,000, Increases in dividends from The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited and in earnings from hotels and communica- 
tions were offset by a loss from your steamships 
compared with a profit in 1959, an increased loss 
on your Air Lines, and a decrease in net income from 
petroleum rents, royalties and reservation fees, partly 
owing to the transfer of certain mineral rights to your 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Canadian Pacific Oil and 
Gas Limited, 


Net Income; after fixed charges, totalled $29.0 miilion, 
After providing for dividends of 4°, on Preference 
Stock, income per share of Ordinary Stock amounted 
to $1.81, as compared with $1.97 in 1959, After 
dividends on Ordinary Stock totalling $1.50 per share, 
a balance of $4.4 million was available for moderniza- 
tion and other corporate purposes, 


the Commission is capect 


remedial action regarding 


i 


Capital expenditures totalled $7f millios 
$53 million 


esenting the non-opecrating 


red them mtentiion to ~ 
: ment, $9 million on aircraft leased t 
strike was averted unde wn, 2 bhikk nm ai t lea « 


ng May 15, 1961, which $4 million on'stean $3 million o 
tion facilities, and the bal 


properties, 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


1960 1959 
$ 457,105,482 $ 477,805,874 


423,430,812 441,759,581 


-. $ 33,674,670 $ 36,046,293 
12,402,177 12,677,751 


$ 46,076847 $ 48,724,044 
Fixed Cherges.. 17,105,571 ‘17,435,113 
Net Income..... $ 28,971,276 $ 31,288,931 


Dividends: 
Preference Stock $ 3,096,742 $ 3,029,053 


Ordinary Stock., 21,498,684 21,497,897 


$ 24,595,426 $ 24,526,950 


Bolence trans- 
ferred to Re- 
tained Income 
Account......$ 4,375,850 $ 6,761,981 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Year-end Position 

Working Capital. $ 98,628,477 $ 89,960,458 
Investments.... 164,196,298 156,967,926 
Properties...... 2,360,364,489 2,349,479,762 
Funded Debt..., 172,874,316 186,463,477 


Tax Accruals 
Income Taxes... $ 26,270,000 § 27,260,000 


Property and 


Other Texes.. 13,291,594 11,715,342 


Traffic 


Tons -of Revenve 
’ Freight Corried 


Revenue Passen- 
gers Carried... 7,058,767 7,739,503 
Revenve per Ton 

Mile of Freight 1.52¢ 1.57¢ 


Revenue per 
Passenger Mile 3.0% 2.9% 


56,923,940 57,878,732 


Employees 


Employees, All 
Services......+ 74,037 79,882 


Total Payroll... $ 306,869,026 $ 321,985,962 


Average Annual 
4,145 § 4,031 


© TRUCKING + PIGGYBACK 
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LEEK AND MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION BURDEN 


The one hundred and fourth annual general 
meeting of Leck and Moorlands Building Society 
was held on April 10th at Leek, Staffordshire 


Mr Gilbert Tatton (the Chairman) presided, 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


In the investment department, Investing 
Shareholders’ and Depositors’ balances have 
increased by over £16,500,000 to a record total 
of almost £60 million 


On the mortgage side total advances to 
borrowers were £7,900,000, about the same as 
for 1959, all loaned on carefully selected proper- 
ties to applicants of good status, the vast majority 
being owner occupiers. 


There is stil) a very heavy demand for mort- 
gage accommodation and this will undoubtedly 
continue as the desire for home ownership con- 
tinues to increase, The total balances now out- 
standing on mortgage amount to {$2 millon, an 
increase of £14,500,000 


Total resources of the Society now stand at 
£63,329,214 with investments and cash of 
£.10,704,689 and reserves of £2,972,558. 


Your General Manager has been appointed to 
the office of Deputy President of the Inter- 
national Union. I would like to call the attention 
of the Government and in particular of the 
Colonial Development Corporation to the fact 
that the International Union is capable of play- 
ing & great part in providing technical assistance 
to the under-developed countries and it would 
seem to me that if the funds available for the 
under-developed countries are to be used to the 
best advantage, housing, preferably owner occu- 
pier housing, should take precedence, for it is 
obvious that from good housing of occupier 
owner status will emerge and evolve a truly 
democratic nation 


TAXATION 


I continue to protest at the burden of profits 
tax and indeed the taxation of any surplus which 
Building Societies are able to put to existing 
reserves. It seems sheer folly that on the one 
hand the Government is subsidising National 
Savings, including the Trustee Savings Bank 
Depositor to the extent of giving tax-free interest 
at a cost of some £12 million per annum in loss 
of income tax, whereas Building Socicties 
engaged in the business of national savings 
through thrift and home ownership are penalised 
to the extent of having to pay now increased 
profits tax. In addition we are taxed on the small 
surplus which is needed to buttress any Society's 
financial strength, and to provide a fund for 
emergencies. Such utter complacency on the part 
of the Government, the Treasury and the 
Revenue, seems to me to be directed against 
Building Societies and no others. If National 
Savings such as already mentioned—and life 
assurance premiums which receive income tax 
relief—can be given some tax advantage it cer- 
tainly seems a one-sided bargain that the Build- 
ing Society Movement of some {3,500 million 
should be expected indirectly to contribute to the 
£12 million subsidy given to other forms of 
National Savings and Life Assurance. 

It is very difficult to prophesy what the future 
holds for us all. I am sure that as far as Leek 
and Moorlands Building Society is concerned it 
will continue to go from strength to strength. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


A. & S. HENRY & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and Merchants) 


RISING COSTS ABSORB EXPANSION 
IN GROSS PROFIT 


MR PRANK STOCKDALE’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-second Annual General Meeting 
of A. & S. Henry & Company Limited was held 
on April 12th in Manchester. The following is 
the statement made by the Chairman, Mr Frank 
Stockdale, as circulated to the stockholders with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 

Trading Profit at £854,567 is £44,000 less than 
the previous year. Group turnover and gross 
profit expanded, but most of the latter was 
absorbed by rising costs. 

We continue to export to a large number of 
markets and are still constantly running into 
difficulties through Government restrictions in 
many countries; this year Cuba has been an 
example, where profits have been lost ana new 
business has been stopped, 

In our progressive Mail Order businesses 
we have beon unable to avoid substantial extra 
catalogue and distributing costs. This has eaten 
into the profits from our steadily increasing 
s tles 

Manufacturing Subsidiaries have worked well 
and I have no special comment to make on their 
activities 

I visited our South African factory at Durban 
during the year, and once again found the posi- 
tion entirely satisfactory. 


VALUE OF STOCK RESERVE 

In Dundee we have been faced with excep- 
tional rises in the price of raw jute. The co- 
ordinated prices of manufactured goods at 
present lag well behind the rising costs. The 
possibility of a decline in the price of raw jute 
in 1961/62 is bound to make for irregular trad- 
ing. The stock position is under constant super- 
vision and no undue risks will be taken. 

Demand for paper sacks continues to increase. 
The extension of our Paper Sack factory at 
Liverpool is now completed and we hope to be 
in full production this year. 

As previously brought to the attention of 
Stockholders, our trading covers many fluctuat- 
ing commodities such as paper, jute, cotton, 
wool, It is for this reason we carry a large 
Stock and Materials Reserve. We shall, if neces- 
sary, utilise this reserve to offset any substantial 
fall in values of ray materials 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 

The Directors consider the results satisfactory 
in a difficult year of trading, and feel, that with 
the strength and liquidity of our cash position 
and the amount of the Group Reserves, Stock- 
holders are entitled to a substantial portion of 
the year’s earnings. We recommend a final divi 
dend of 20 per cent making, with the 7} per 
cemt interim dividend already paid, 274 per cent 
for the year—an increase of 24 per cent. 

If this recommendation is passed, Group 
Revenue Reserves will stand at £2,250,312—an 
increase of £124,369. In addition to the above 
the Capital Reserve remains at £177,294. 

Again on behalf of Stockholders, my colleagues 
and myself, | express our appreciation to the 
Managing Director, Mr F. S. Winterbonom, 
Managers and staff for their efforts during the 
year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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UNION CORPORATION GROUP 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


ABRIDGED REPORTS of the Gold-Mining Companies, Incorporated in the Union of South Africa, 
for the year ended 3ist December, 1960 


(Copies of the full Reports and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Transfer Office, Princes House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2.) 


: [Tt *- ! *< ql inch dwt. No. I Shaft passed through the Kimberley Reef at a depth of 2.65 feet 
EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED Sampling around the whole perimeter gave 22:7 dwi. over 23 inches, equivalent to $21 
inch dwt. In addition 883 feet of statwn cutting had been completed 
Perton | GENERAL: One 89 drili and three 40 drill reciprocating compressors are in 
milled commission and work 6 in progress on the installation of a 200 drill rotary compressor 
s @ The permanent shaft offices, the store building and the initial change house block have 
7136s all been completed. The permanent general office block is under construction and work 
% 2 on the erection of the reduction plant with an initial milling capacity of 7$,000 tons per 
month started in October 
SS EXPENDITURE: During the period from the inception of the Company. to 
au Jist December, 1960, the sum of €3,456.250 was received on capita! acoount while 
‘ “ and ‘ .er ‘ 2 expenditure on property. shafts, plant and equipment, mine development and geneta 
reds trom =o pre’ aprror ‘ ’ expenses amounted to £2.5$0.38 Trade investments totalled £230,046 Therefone 
ym fixed asset 7 at the year-end current assets exceeded curreat labilities by £675,845 " 
£.117,7% 


1559797 THE GROOTVLEL PROPRIRTARY MINES, LIMITED 
" San.oas 


2.145.988 
OBS BM 
4.052.609 

sone 


2.825.162 


<*7) SRA 


— . . g7.054 


VEARTEV ALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 
2.149.418 


1.420.310 
d 


él { £699 (98 


4 ov e—o_oOoOoOoO 


2s Ww Tpnnage ed increased f 2. S55. 000 2.625.000 ton, t the ave 
= yield decreased from 4 21 dwi. to 4:35 dw Of the 15.800 feet ww ed on the Ma 
—e Reet. 61 was pasatic, averaging 25§ inch dat Ot the 4.780 feet sampled on the 
572.698 Kimberley Reef 41 was payable, averaging 248 inch dwt The ore reserve was 
E re-estimated at the vear-cnd and showed a decrease of 1,000,000 | 11.S00.0080 to 
assaying 4 4 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 49 inches 


ue 


770.723 


re VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 
6 080 
on, ee 028 poh 


- £ s d 
1.089.003 | Working Revenuc 1,902,219 « 


Working Cos 1,699 566 BS 
770,000 | Working Prot 102,683 2 


— 

1@ oar Add: Sundry Revenue and Income from . 41,128 
£319.003 } ere ane £143.78! 
Less: Directors’ Fees and Sundry Fxpenditur 17.509 
age tilled increased from 1,135,000 tons to 1,179,000 tons ¢ average yield Provision for Government Taxes hts ae 
at 4°90 dwt. Of the 9.695 feet sampled on the Kimberiey Reef aa . Was _ — W898 
averaging 335 inch dw OF the §.760 feet <ampled on the Main Reef 33°, was | " 
averaging 238 inch dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and 112.883 
wrease of 100.000 tons to $500,008 tons, assaying § 1d er an estimated 264,075 


of 47 wale 
376.956 


BRACKEN MINES, LIMITED 


on - — ‘ -— 350,480 
CAPITAL The authorised and ssued capital i £7,000,000 14.000,000 <hares 
Its. cach, of which, 3,800,000 are fully paid and the balance of 10,500,000 were As. Md ee ia ™ ? ' £26.476 
cr share paid at the vear-<cod. Arrangements have been made with the Nat al Finance : . 7 . al -_ 
¢ ~oration of South Afioa t ‘ of £1,000.000 which will be drawn in tiples 
t £100 600 votween fat April, I ang Jist January, 1962 > pasable within fr , sd dloore yy from 891,000 tons to 885,000 tons and the average yield 
¢ )ear mm the date of . tre 3-78 dwt. 3 24 dwt. Of the $.MS tee piec the Main Reef. 84°, wa 
SHAFT SINKING ™ i haft has been sunk to its che f 2.642 feet payable, averaging 273 inch dwt. Of the 935 feet sampled on the Kimbericy Reef, 18 
f 2.006 feet of station 5 was done and, at the ves mi. the shall was oe was payable, averaging 220 inch dwt Ihe ore reserve s re-estimated at the vear-cod 
ped. The shaft passed t igh the Kimberley Reet at th of 2AM I and and showed a decrease of 25,000 i 225.000 toms saying 3-9 dwt. over an estimated 


nd the whole pe P gave 23-3 dwt. ove s, equivalent to 863 stoping width of $0 inches 


All development values have been discounted to conform with adjustments which are necessary in estimating the ore reserve. 
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UNION CORPORATION GROUP—continued 
WINKELHAAK MINES, LIMITED | GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


Working Revenue 


Working Costs Working Revenue 
Working Costs 
Working Profi 


Working Profit 
Add: Sundry Revenue and Income from lavestments 


Add: income from Investments and Suadry Revenve 
Lews: Direcfors’ Fees and Sundry Lxpenditure 


Interest on Loans Less) Provision for Government Taxes 


Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expendisure 


Unappropnated profit brought forward from 1959 
Unappropriated profit brought forward from 19%9 


Amount transferred to reserve for expenditure on fined avsets 


Amount set aside for European Leave Pay Amount written off investment: 


Amount transferred to General Reserve 
Dividend No. 1 of 44.' per share 


Lnappropriated profit carried forward to 1961 Dividends Nos. 91 and 92 of Ss. 44 and 3s. 7 2d. per share 


respectively ‘ 

Tonnage milled increased from 908,008 tons to 1,065,008 toms and the average yield 
from $18 dwt. to 6 47 dwt. Of the 23,585 feet , 88°, was payable, averaging 
535 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed an increase 
of 900.088 tons to 2,700,008 tons, assaying 7:2 dwt. over an estimated ide width 
60 inches. During the year it was decided to sink No. 2 Shaft some y to 
north-east of No. 3 Shaft. Preliminay sinking has started and at the end of the 
depth of 45 feet had been reached. The extensions to the reduction plant were o 
in June aad the addition of two further filters and a number of minor accessories 
the current sear is expected to raise the mill capacity to 105,008 tons per month. 


Unapproprated profit carried forward to 196! 


Tonnage milled increased from 879,000 tons to 906,000 (ons but the oe mo 
decreased trom 3.77 dwt. to 3-46 dwt. Of the 4,370 fort sampled on the : cof, 
35*, was payable, averaging 258 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-cetimated at the 
year-end and showed a decrease of 50,008 tons to 350,008 tons, assaying 5-7 dwt. over 
an estimated stoping width of $7 inches. 


ST. HELENA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


LESLIE GOLD MINES, LIMITED 
8.612.487 oa 
4.303 562 


CAPITAL : The authorised and issued capital is €8,000,000 in 16,000,008 cha 
of 10s. cach. of which 3,000,008 are fully paid and the balance of 13,000,000 were Js. 
per share paid at the year-end. Arrangements have beeo made with the National Finance 
Corporatioe of South Africa for a loan of £1,000,000 which will be drawn in maultiples of 
, £100,000 between iat , 1961, and Jist January, 1962, and is repayable within five 
years from the date of drawing 


SHAFT SINKING : No. 1A Shaft has been sunk to its final 
A total of 1,870 feet of station cutting was done and the excavation of the loading station 
has been completed. A start has been made on equipping the shaft with permanent 
buntons and guides. The shaft passed through the Kimberley Reef at a depth of 1,476 
feet and sampling around the whole perimeter yielded an average value of 80-9 dwt. 
‘ . over 5-6 inches, equivalent to 4$3 inch/idwt. At the end of the year No. | Shaft had been 
Net expenditure during year on fixed assets | sunk to a depth of 1,602 feet and 577 feet of station cutting had been completed. The 
ARO et aside for European Leave Pay . shaft passed through the Kimberley Reef at a depth of 1,487 tect and sampling around 

9 and 10 of 26 Md and 2s the whole perimeter gave 16-$ dwt, over 13-6 inches, equivalent to 224 inch/dwt. 


GENFRAL : Reciprocating compressors with an aggregate output of 165 drills 
are in commission and work on the erection of a 208 drill rotary compressor is in progress 
The permanent shaft offices, the store building and the wmitial change house Mock have 
all been completed. In October work started on the erection of the reduction plant 
» 2,004,000 tons and | with an hal milling capacity of 75,000 tons per month 


ihe average 
+6 B4 du © 28,890 fect ied on the Basal Reef Ha EXPENDITURE During the period from the ception of the Company to 
g 700 inc twt The ore reserve was re-estimated at the year-end tat December, 1960. the sum of £3,937,500 was received on capital account while 
{ 1.000.000 toms to $000,000 + assaying §& 0 dwt. over an expenditere on property, shafts. plant and equipment, mine development and general 
{ S@ iw By the end of June, No. 7 SI x) been sunk expenses amoanted to £€3,068,154 Trade imvesiments totalled £230,141 Therefore, 
of $38 t at the year-end current assets exceeded current habitinies by £639,205, 


Working Revenue 
Working Costs 


Working Profit 4,08.925 


Add Sundry Revenue and income 75.290 


rom Investments 


Less. Provision for Government Taxes 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 


47,076 
94.545 


th of 2.055 feet. 


Lnappropriated profit brought forward from 1959 


961 £2.249.760 


sed yr 1.810.000 tons 


All development values have been discounted to conform with adjustments which are necessary in estimating“the ore reserve. 
, 


WESLEYAN & GENERAL 
ASSURANCI 
SOCIETY 


The 120th Annual General Meeting was held 
on April Ilih. 

Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society's 1958 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 1959 
Reports and Statement of Accounts for the year 1960 
ended December 31, 1960, said: 


A new middle class has come into being, with 


= —- 
Business figures for the last three vears— Department Fund is £16,847,500 and that the 


Industrial Department Fund is £19,412,500, 


The Funds are covered by Assets standing in 
the Balance Sheet at over £ 40,000,000. 

The Gross Interest Income has increased from 
£1,748,000 to £1,929,000, while the Gross Rate 
of Interest earned has risen from £5 4s. 10d. per 
cent to £5 9s. 9d. per cent, an all-time record. 


The Valuation Surplus im the Ordinary 
Department was / 641,000. This enabled a 
Reversionary Bonus of {2 4s. Od. per £100 
original sum assured to be declared compared 
with {2 2s. Od. a year ago. 


New Sums Assured 
Ordinary Department 
and Industrial 
Department together 


Average Sum 
Assured 
per policy 


Ordinary Industrial 


£ é é 
9,458,000 915 58 
11,449,000 1,041 65 
12,752,000 1,100 70 


The New Life Premium Income in 1960 at the 


money to spend on the refinements of modern 
living, including holidays abroad 


There is evidence that this\new middle class 
is beginning to sense the responsibility of its 
tatus—the need for provision for dependants 
in addition to that provided by the Welfare 
State. May I call your attention to our New 


record total of £522,000 shows an increase of 
6.9 per cent over that for 1959. 


The Total Premium Income from all Depart- 
ments for the year 1960 was 45,104,000, being 
£231,000 of 4.7 per cent greater than that for 
1959. 


The Balance Sheet shows that the Ordinary 


In the Industrial Department, for the first 
time, full Reversionary Bonuses are being 
declared, instead of merely additions to claims 
occurring before the next Ansual General 
Meeting. 

The premium income of the Fire and Acci- 
dent Departments now totals £385,000 showing 
a 9 per cent increase in the year. 





SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER VERY SUCCESSFUL 
QUINQUENNIUM 


PERIOD OF UNPRECEDENTLD 
EXPANSION 


The One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting of the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society was held in Glasgow on April 
12th, Mr J. T. Dowling, CA (Chairman of the 
Ordinary Directors), presiding 


In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, the Chairman said that last year over 
10,000 individual assurances had been issued for 
sums assured of £18,500,000—a figure which 
exceeded the previous record by more than 
£3,000,000. In addition, new group pension 
and life assurance schemes placed with the 
Society had provided sums assured of £8,250,000 
ind pension benefits of £500,000 per annum 
Premium revenue had increased during 1960 by 

than £750,000 and this represented growth 
new busine 
ery credit 
newly estab 
tv's total 


OOO O00 


ANGLO-SWISS SCREW 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Precision Turned Parts and Cash Fills) 


MR EREY’S REVIEW 


fort 


Annual General Meeting 
Anglo-Swiss Screw Company Limited was 
don April Sth at West Drayton, Mr Oscar 


(Chairman, presiding 


econd 


Ihe following is a summary of 


i 


rculated 


tatement 

The net profit before tax was a_ record 
£262.04), roughly the amount we expected when 
in September we forceca final dividend we 
less tax, making 


' 
t 


1Od. a share k tan 


now recommend of 7d 


the increased 
sued < iputal 

As proposed, 
Revenue Re 


i 286.000 


In 1960 we were 


ductive efficiency and to use of the 
additional capacity acquired through our pur 
chase of Aucraft General 
Lei (AGS) la 

AGS ha ve uiMfactory year. The 
PETCO cas ll sold ‘ll all over the world 


ind there are st itial installations in multiple 


r » r 
ind Petronic 


tills ha 


at the end of 1960 was about 
25 per eater than a year previously, the 
peak hav 1961 thu 
bh 


d in October 
began t k in hand for a nsidera 


period 
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full advantage of the current high interest rates 
The other major investment during the past year 
had been a sum of approximately £3.000,000 in 
carefully selected ordinary shares 


RECORD SURPLUS 


Turning to the quinquennial investigatior 
made as at December 31, 1960, the Chairman 
said that the valuation disclosed a record surplus 
in the hfe assurance and annuity fund of 
£8,763,805, which compared with a surplus of 
rather less than {3,250,000 for the previous quin 
quennium. This increase of over {5,500,000 wa 
of course, idication of the very considerable 
1 had taken place in the Society's 
business and profit carnings over the past five 
years 


growth wh 


As had already been announced, a com 
pound reversionary bonus of $2/6°. per annum 
had been declared for policies issued in the 
United Kingdom, which was 10/-‘, above the 
record rate for the previous quinquennium. In 
the continuance of present conditions, the 
Society's bonus prospects had never been better 
than they were today. In these curcumstances 
the Directors had felt justified in giving expre 
! confidence in the Socicty’s con 
onus earning power by fixing the 
bonus payable on claims ar 
1961 


the past quime 


The 


by 


Offices in London, Buminghan 
nchester, and Bristol, and repre 
Great Britain, have 
worked in close co-operation with our Head 


Office and production staffs and 


hroughout 


opportunities if more dithcult 


Our reputanon for first-class production facil 
very high and 


are very jealous to maintam)it so 


ties, quality and service stands 


tile on the one hand catering for the ir 

exacting requirements of our custo- 

mers, we have at the same time been able to 

achieve ugher overall quality level than i 
any recent year. 

As at December 31, 1960, I retired from the 
post of Managing Director, after 41 years’ set 
vice. I have agreed to continue as a Director 
and as Chairman of the Board, and also to serve 
the Company in an executive capacity 

My colleagues, Mr YP. R 
* A. H. Frey, have 
as Joint Mar 


year 


Brierley 
s gned service 
Directors for a 


MER PREYS SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 
The folk 
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WITH-PROFITS PENSIONS 


This was the first occasion on which a sub- 
stantial share in the surplus had been allotted 
to policyholders under the Society's with-profit 
group pension schemes. This new type of policy 
had met with great success, its outstanding 


feature being that it was entitled to share it 


all the distributable profits of the Society, a 
compound bonus being added at the same rate 
of bonus as for hfe assurance contract The 
new with-profit policyholders in this branch of 
the Society’s business had every reason to be 
satisfied with the results of their first quinqu 
mum as fully 
Society 

force to the 


for the 


participating members of the 
ipplied 
special pension policies 
clt-employed "; this rather special 
class of new business had been very well main 
tained. 


omments with equal 


issued 


The year had brought to a close another very 
successful quinquennium during which there had 
been an unprecedented expansion in almost 
every aspect of the Society's affairs. Since 1955 
premium income had increased from rather less 
than £6,500,000 to more than £12,000,000, gross 
investment ineome from {2,000,000 to £4,500,000 
ind the Society's total funds from {44,000,000 
to £ 84,000,000 The growth denoted by the 


: e 


hgures arose n rreat increase, compared 
with only a year ; 1 the number of 


ured undet 


Sales for the first quarter of 1961 were 10 pet 
cent up on the corresponding period, even 
though they were § per cent below those of the 


last quarter of 1960 


Profit Ratio in mass production depend 
greatly on volume so that a lower output with 
higher wages and other costs has resulted in a 
reduction for this first quarter compared with 
the 1960 average 


Last September I described 1960 as excep- 
tional, We had then been under continuous 
pressure whereas now we cannot always deliver 
as fast as we can produce, industry being in a 
cautious frame of mind. 


Qualifying optimism with caution, on present 
form I think the outturn of 1961 should be 
satisfactory without being so exceptional 


The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
a Special Resolution was passed adopting a 
revised Article restricting the borrowing powers 
of subsidiary companies 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
thts office not later than Wednesday of 


each week and should be addressed to 


The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 


22 Rvder Street, S.W.1. 
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iN 
APPOINTMENTS cart of i z 
: ee , ; * TECHNOL 
| CHALLENGE COLLEGE OF OG 4 
t the ) 50 years, good cx | POST OF LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANC 
| eee cad, Ua cits easaale i FOR MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
arduous woh requiring intelligence 
wnt i Prospects - - Applications are invited for the new post a8 
GRAND HOTELS oom ee Cnr - | Lecturer ta Management Stedies to be 4 
i concerned hr teaching to the new ea 
. : : The ecent ualifications arc 4 Univ ¥ 
. THE UNIVERSITY OF dcaree, or its equivalent! im accountancy and three 
~ . ; | of more years’ experience in industry Of com 
(Mayfair) LIMITED MANC HESTER meroe The ability to canty owt research work 
Applications are invited for two full-time | in industry would be an additional qualification, 
posts of ASSISTANT in the Research Section Salary ia acoordance with the Gurnkam Teck- 
SARE Ae PE RN NEE EME INGO of the Faculty af Economic and Social Studies. | nical scale. £1,470 by £35 to €1.550 
The persons appointed will be capected 10 | Further particulars and forms: of application 
carry owt rewearch ig (fdr one post) Industrial | (stamped addressed eavelone) can be obtained 
increased dividend forecast Lconomict and thor the other) Econometrics, | from The Principal, College of Technolbosy. 
| The vacancies are in either Cirade Hl (which | Meadingten Reed, Oxford. to whom applica 
carries the status of Assistant Lecturer) of | tioms must be returned By May 1. 196! 
(wrade Uf The salary scales are as follows: 
| Cirade If-—d800 to £950 per annum: Grade Lil | THE JOHN Lewis PARTNER.- 
1960 1959 £675 to £725 per aenum. Applications should SHIP invites applications for 4 Sew 
7 + sent mot later than May |. 1961 _*, the post in its 
} Regivtrar, the University. Manchester, 13, from | x : 
} whem further particulars and forres af applika- ORGANISATION AND 
tow may be obtained 
‘ £ : METHODS 
Issued Capital 511.833 | 511.833 400,000 | UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM department. Candidates. prefecabty, ia 
Group Net Assets 1,735,070 835,846 469,108 DAVID DALE CHAIR OF ECONOMICS practical “experience in’ the one 
Net Trading Profit 431,717 ' 303,904 126,331 APPLICATIONS are invited for the Darid a an > an * 
Taxation 207.966 171.766 74,029 Date Chair of Fronemics tenebdle is the New- | Tr un r ve 
; : > castle Division of the University which becomes | e appoimiment we maine 
Dividends (Net) 86,211 61,189 30,250 | vacamt on September |, 1961 by the resignation investigation of a wide range 
| of Prafesor D T. Jack who has been appototed | problems connected with retailing. 
} Chairman of the Air Licensing Beard. Salary warehousing and transport Somes 
} in acordame with the Professorial scale (£2,600 pay in range 1.000 to 6} > 
- 2 . <3000 »& ycar) with family allowance and acording to caperience All workers 
Summary of Mr. Maxwell Joseph's review for the Pea a Pr ee OF are partners and share all profits, 
nded 30th Septe \ may be obtained from the undersigned with with good holidays. sikh pay. shop 
vear ende d 30th Se ple mober, 1960. whom applications (12 copies) must be lodged | ping discount, subsidised meals and 


mot ister than May 20. 1961 (Candidates out- | BoR-contidytory pension « heme 
| side the British Isles may sobmit one copy Apriications, giving full details of 


policy of expansion and modernisation ty Renistrar. | peid, Should. "be gent 13, Thrector 
Perse . doe. ié., 
tin nivereity ¢ pane a cw 


45 North Bailey Oxford Street, Wl 
All interests of your Group achieved satisfactory results S.1.M. requires statistician as Selentific 


April 11. 1961 Durham 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
during the year and our latest venture, The Londoner, Samads” Laenien deen nee OF WALES 


which opened last June, was extremely well received and SEAS to Sorte Uimecical. enginesring ond ABERYSTWYTH 


other sections of Laboratory m desian of 
should be making its full contribation towards your Group's Se, Ce eee eee eee Applications are invited for the post of Assix- 
income for the first time in the current year. Extensions or sinly rescarch into application of statistical eS See eS 
modernisation are under way or about to be commenced or ind Shenk Gugees, or caple, ache’ hate en ker sete. aa eee 
at the Green Park, Clifton-Ford, Mandeville, Mostyn and OF engincertna, OF Mathematics with aupfancuie | Spplication can be odteined from the Reaistrar 
St. Ermin'’s hotels. Some £120,000 was spent in keeping quals. in statistics and some practical scleme | tha. Suwder Mar 6 ih 


or cneinectina ctperience Interim = salarics 
. y 7 ne sa - - P “elle ate so «8 criss SSO ‘at teast 3 cars 
the Group's properties and equipment in an excellent state See Odd Cae ee 2 sae 
of repair, Numerous leases of the office block adjoining initieity. Forms from Ministry of Labour, | 
- . inal and S vientif Register (Ki, 26 King 
St. Ermin’s Hotel are duc to expire and we can anticipate an ‘ ondon. $.W.1. quoting ASSHIA 
increased income from this source over the next three ycars. ; yey TE 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
capital changes es 
1) Senor Lectureship or Lectur ship in Feo ship im the Iostingte of batra-Mera) Stadies 


THE WEST INDIES 
We are recommending a free issue of one share for every mx Satetics. Duties may include tesch- Candidates must have quatitication in Beane 


. oT ne . > - na oof beth clomentary and = advanced mis, Pohties. Public Admiaiiration. Modern 
two now held, thereby increasing the issued capital to statistical «theory and techniques for | History of International Affairs. Secondment 
£767,750 and we are further recommending an increase BSc tkoon.) degree will be comskfered and there ei] be apportunity 

. . . fecturesmo or Assistant Lectureship in | for research Salary scale (uder review! 
in the Nominal Capital of £1,000,000 by the creation of Ecunomcs. Duties include teaching for | £G1.000 « €50—--41,950; & €75 —~ €G1,80m; 


. RA (Creneral) amd B.Sc (Boon) degrees it;1 230 pa... eftry peint according to qualit- 
. 7 . 

2,500,000 shares of 4s. cach and 500,000 7} per cent Applicants are requested to state their cations and experience. F.S.8.U Outite, family 

* . - - ferenc ‘ - = JuahM. allow mierest in the felis of and other allowances Passages for epoomice 

cumulative redeemable preference shares of £1 each Sao den oh the wrectere end | ond tome Gu came Gare een eee 

profiems of } <tr termination Part turneshed awe at 

Salary sales Lecturer £1,900 « €75 a charge aot execeding ~ 5 per cent af salary 

reumina arta c HS Mave a O rare agauiiona ila sa ecturer £1.09 « €40 ‘i400 Detailed sapplkatioss © copies) seaming , 

Pre! ry arrangements have been made to raise additional aM mm 

" $ ai ase p Asswtant Lecturer £800 referees by May IS, 196). to Seovetery, tnter 

permanent capital in the form of the cumulative redeemable ‘ &940 ps.. ell pias focal elfoweace of | Uaiversity Counc, fer Hiater Sé@eastine. Over 

preference shares. The Directors do not have at present go meget gy Fy ag FD BR UR AT 


i ‘ mad experience Child silow whom further particulars may be obtsined 
any intentions concerning the new 4s. shares, an Psst 


Lalfurnrnted comemodati 
at rentel of o wer com of ben "sata Up . AUST RALIAN NATIONAL 

five full pawtsancs appointment. normal ter : * a 

Minetiot afd trennial study leave Detailed ; UNIVERSITY 
outlook , an ions (sx copies) suming 3 referees by INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 

May 10 1961 to Secretary Imter-U niversity 

‘ wit fur Higher Education Overseas. 29 | POSTS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Turnover to date shows an increase over the same period Woburn Square. London. WC 1. from whom 

further perticuleart owy Be obtained Aprlications are invited for seppointwments a 
of last year and providing no unforeseen circumstances USTRALIAN N Fellow and Research Fellow in the Department 

( Imernetional Relations, Research Schoc at 

intervene I expect your Group to enjoy another successful AUSTRALIA! ATIONAL ee nee eee ae ms 


Pacittte Studies 
year. In this event after allowing for the dividend on the 


: . , The Department of Ipternations!l Relations 

. UNIV ERSITY has studied chiefly the contemporary en 

yee" r . . ) , Apptications are invited for the following | tional politics of the Indian, the South-East 
prope sed redeem ible preference shares, your Be ard would aprorntments. all of ebich ere new posts. Asian and the Par Eastern reaions For the 
recommend dividends totalling not less than 22} per cent the Sohoul (eneral Studies of the Unlversity t yaship, preference will be given to candi 


2 i Appotatees will be required to take ap duty o9 dates whe heave hed etpertence of revcarch tap 
on the ordinary share capital as increased by the proposed January |, 1962. of as soon as possible there- | the international polities of the Far East, 


5 > : ‘ after capectalty Chena, and of Soutl-enst Ast For 
bonus issue, which compares with an equivalent of 184 per IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS the Research FPellowstip, preference wilt be 
“net . ect - ve a oe =r - Semror Lecturer or Lecturer in Engtish given to candidates who heave had ctpertonce 
cent. recommended for the year ended 30th September, 1960 Senuw Lecturer or Lecturer in Pure Mathe- | of research om the Indian of Southeast Asian 
maths regions, of of [oteraatronal Organtations 
eu Lee.urer or Lecturer in Greek The salary fenge Of « Fellowstp & from 
Philosaph £At.832-42.602, increments are (°C per atoum 
IN THE FACULTY OF ECONOMICS The successfal spplkant will, m the first place 
Somier Lecturer or Lectarer in Accountancy be appoited at « salary and en incremental 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in toonomn limit fined Gy coference to 4H tandigg and 
History caperience Appotatment ts made for an initest 
the grou interests in London Lecturer in Economics period of ive years: thereafice & may be made 
p lectarer in Pottticat Science cermanest. The Pellow % be cntitied to one 
Senior Lecturer of Lecturer in Statistics® veers sody heave on full pay. ples «& contr 
THE MOSTYN HOTEL THE LONDONER HOTEL Sentor Tutor or Tutor in Statetics* bution towards travel and other expenses. in 
. . *\Mathematical Statetics or Economic Sratieth every seven fFeers 
GREEN PARK HOTHI STRATFORD COURT HOTEL Salery tanecs Academic selerics are w The selety range for Research Pellows & 
ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL FLEMINGS HOTEL revieion Al present the ranges are as follows faiay? £2,152, with imtrements of £65 per 
CLIFTON-FORD HOTEL 
BEVERLEY COURT £A1 640 Sc mor Tutor, of five yeats 


Somor Lecturer. €A2.400 £100 — £41,900, enawu initiel selery #1) depend of alitt<a- 

WASHINGTON HOTEL Le. turer £At oso £99 - tloas aed ectpericnce. Acpointement ts for three 

MANDEVILLE HOTEL ¢ 4 a Saad 
£Ai S80 tow £at.i -- Salaries are under review. Superénnaet 

MANETTAS RESTAURANT MERMAIDEN RESTAURANT £Ai.i0 Comaniaates salary on the FSS.U. pattern Ressonabte trevei 


For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
274 and 275 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF GHANA 


‘ wvwed tor Applications are invited for Resident Tuter- 


RP ae gp Re an RR eS re ae: nen Oe ey ERE wn RRR See ae oR ey wee 


Mr. Joseph concluded his review by congratulating all "1 


members of the Staff in achieving record results 


Demonstrator £A1 40 — . - | years. with possitle extession fe @ seasinue 


dance wiih qualifiestions and perience ; 
Further information and the sugmery forms 


| which must accompany an application may be | 
yoiained from the Secretary, Association i | Com Association af Universitics of 


Universes of the Brunk ( ommoewesith, 
Gorden Square. London, WC 1 

’ Agplicaenens close, m Augstrelia and London, 
fon May 20, [961 ’ 


eapenses ate paid, sad assistance with housing 
is provided. 
Farther detalles are sevailable from the Seore- 
the Briteeb 
rT wealth, 36 Gorden Square, London, 
ations close in Australia end Lenden 
on May 1%, 1961. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Glaxo and BDH 


to 10s. ordinary shares of Glaxo, cur- 
rently yielding only 2} per cent on a 
torecast dividend of 15 per cent, have been 
regarded as growth stocks for many years, 
and the setback in the company’s interim 
results came as a shock to the market. The 
shares were immediately marked down by 
6s. 10}d. to 66s. 1o}d. and now stand at 
65s. 6d. Last year the chairman 
spoke of “the special hazards of the 
business,” but he had done so on other 
occasions in the past and the market had 
assumed that the group would once again 
overcome them successfully. But, in fact, 
Glaxo’s trading profits in the second half 
of last year fell to £3,048,000, compared 
with {3,181,000 in the second half of 1959, 
and a slightly higher tax charge reduced net 
‘profits by about 8 per cent, from £ 1,668,000 
to £1.§38,000. 

This setback obviously reflects narrower 
profit margins, for sales rose by 3 per cent 
in value and to an even greater extent by 
volume. Competition is particularly keen 
in export markets, where the group docs 
much of its trading. The directors say that 
the competitive conditions are likely to con- 
tinue to prevail, Disappointment with the 
latest. results is all the keener because 
profits in the first half of 1960 were good, 
being about £600,000 higher than those 
earned in the last half of that year. On the 
assumption that conditions do not improve 
in the current six months, the fall in gross 
profits for the year to June 30th could be 
is much as If per cent. 

The interim dividend of 6 per cent is 
being paid on the capital as increased by the 
scrip issue and the shares issued at the 
time of the acquisition of Evans Medical 
Che inclusion of Evans Medical’s profits 
may help to offset the decline in profits 
earned from Glaxo's other interests. Its 
directors have estimated that gross profits 
in 1960 amounted to about £487,000, 
against £ 398,000 in 19§9. Eighteen months 
of Evans’ profits will be consolidated into 
the Glaxo’s accounts for 1960-61, so that 
if the estimate for 1960 is projected forward 
to cover 18 months’ trading their inclusion 
may limit the fall in the gross profits of the 
Glaxo group as a whole to less than 
£100,000, But in view of the price Glaxo 
paid for Evans Medical this is not much 
comfort to investors who have bought 
Glaxo shares for growth. 

Narrowing profit margins also seem to 
have affected the results of British Drug 
Houses, which sold about 40 per cent 
of its output abroad in 1959. Gross profits 
in 1960 fell by 10} per cent from {£647,000 
to {$79,000 and net profits after a higher 
interest charge, reflecting the group's de- 
velopment programme, fell by 20 per cent 
from £321,000 to £256,000. Allowing for 


j 

the §0 per cent scrip issuc, the ordinary 
dividend has been effectively maintained at 
16 per cent, but the earnings cover has been 
reduced to 1.3 times. These results, like 
those of Glaxo, disappointed the stock 
market, where the §s. aed were marked 
down by 3s. 9d. to 20s. od. to yield 
3-9 per cent. 


Hambros and Laidlaw 


ORMAL tics with New York are 

becoming increasingly common among 
London’s merchant banks, and last week 
Hambros Bank announced a link with 
Laidlaw and Company of New York, a 
brokerage and banking house whose 
fortunes were founded on financing ex- 
peditions to the 1849 Californian gold rush. 
The link will cost Hambros $§ million ; this 
is the price for a 65 per cent interest in the 
banking side of Laidlaw’s business which 
has until now accounted for only 10 per 
cent of that firm's interests. Hambros will 
be a limited partner and cannot therefore 
have any connection with Laidlaw’s broker- 
age business which demands unlimited 
liability from the partners under the New 
York Stock Exchange rules. The aim of the 
new partnership is to provide wider financial 
facilities for Hambros’s existing European 
customers and at the same time to gain the 
business of American firms that are taking 
an increasing interest in Europe. Hambros 
felt that the time was ripe for it “to 
operate free of restrictions in both curren- 
cies” and to offer merchant banking 
services on both sides of the Atlantic 


Bank of Scotland 


ESPITE a substantial increase in the 

Bank of Scotland's main earning assets 
—advances having risen by £16 million to 
£75 million, hire purchase debt by just 
under {2 million to £§ million, and accept- 
ances by over {2 million to £33.5 million 
—the increase in the bank’s disclosed profits 
of 14 per cent from £915,000 to {1,042,000 
for the year to February 28th, is only 
modest when compared with the experi- 
ence of the other two large Scottish banks 
and the seven big English banks which 
reported an average increase of nearly 33 
per cent. A recent survey of the shares of 
these ten banks, carried out by a leading 
firm of stockbrokers, made the Bank of 
Scotland the least profitable to an investor 
on the basis of the income received from 
£100 invested in January, 1950. But the 
bank's latest dividend increase, from an 
equivalent of 144 per cent to 17 per cent 
has put it above the Royal Bank of Scotland 
in this particular league table. 
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The governor of the bank, Lord Bilsland, 
in his annual address, criticises special 
deposits and he suggests that to aid ex- 
ports the Government should find some 
workable way of providing incentives to 
those manufacturers with good export 
records. But he made no mention of one 


SCOTTISH BANKS 


Dis- 
closed Advances Dividend 
profits rates 
1960 1960 1959 = 1960 
£000's £000's % % 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot 1.232 101.000 144 16, 
(Oct. 31, 1960)* +39% + 5% 


Royal Bk. Scotland 1537 155000 iS 7 18, 
(Dec. 31, 1960)" +31% + 7% 


Bank of Scotland . 1042 75000 i42, 7 
(Feb. 28, 1961)" +14% +27% 
* Date of latest balance-sheet. 


of the year’s most interesting developments 
in hire purchase. Last year North West 
Securities, the bank's subsidiary, advertised 
a scheme for obtaining income tax relief on 
interest payments made under a hire pur- 
chase agreement. This could have been a 
profitable line of business for the bank and 
it would be interesting to know how it 
developed. 


Trade Indemnity 


HE fortunes of Trade Indemnity, 
Britain’s leading insurers of trade 
credit, are tied closely to general trading 
conditions. Credit restrictions are bad for 
credit insurers. In the second half of 1960 
the restrictions imposed in April and June 
spread through the economy and as sales fell 
there was a marked rise in the number of 
claims and collections notified to Trade 
Indemnity and an increase in the number 
of new insurance enquiries. Trade In- 
demnity’s financial year ends on Decem- 
ber 31st but more recent figures given by 
the company take the story on to the end of 
March, and in the first quarter of this year 
the company was called upon to collect debts 
in 1,743 cases involving £239,365—both 
record figures. Clothing, furniture and 
timber distributors, and electric appliance 
retailers appear as the principal offenders. 
The nature of the business necessitates a 
three-year accounting period and while in 
1960 claims paid were materially lower than 
in 19§9, this reflects the easier trading con- 
ditions of 1958 and 1959. Profits after tax 
have risen from £110,000 to £138,000 and 
the dividend has been raised from 1§ to 17} 
per cent. But the difficulties of 1960, with 
higher than usual claims, will not be fully 
apparent until the present account is closed 


in 1962. 


Army and Navy Stores 


R DESMOND WAINWRIGHT, the chair- 

man of Army and Navy Stores, says 
that this department store enjoyed a “ satis- 
factory increase in sales” in 1960-61 when 
trading profits rose from £440,000 to 
£556,000 but that the full impact of rising 
costs, including higher wages, will be felt 
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this year. But it is not so much the recent 
or the immediately prospective record of 
profits that is of interest to shareholders as 
the fact that the company’s valuable Victoria 
Street premises are scheduled for rebuild- 
ing. A development plan has been sub- 
mitted to the London County Council in 
conjunction with other large frecholders on 
the south side of Victoria Street (including 
the Church Commissioners and the Crown 
Commissioners). The LCC has welcomed 
the plan in principle and it is now under 
discussion, but Mr Wainwright says that 
while the intention is to build a “ modern 
store of the greatest efficiency,” retaining 
the character of the old one as far as 
possible, the plan as yet is not definite 
enough “to determine whether or not it 
would be economically practicable ”. 

The ordinary dividend has been main- 
tained at 1§ per cent on the capital as in- 
creased by the one-for-five rights issue and 
it is covered 1.4 times by earnings, and at 
46s.6d. the 10s. ordinary shares yield 3.2 
per cent. This yield is not particularly low 
in comparison with other department store 
equities but clearly it looks forward to the 
successful development of the Victoria 
Street site. 


Simon Engineering 


os ENGINEERING is the product of last 
year’s merger between Henry Simon 
(Holdings) and Simon-Carves, and _ its 
interests in engineering range from fer- 
tiliser plants to nuclear power contracts. 
Last year its trading profits amounted to 
£3,.428,000, 64 per cent higher than the 
adjusted aggregate profit of {3,219,000 tor 
Henry Simon and Simon-Carves trading as 
separate entities in 1959. A heavier depre- 
ciation charge and a smaller tax rebate have 
reduced the net profit for 1960 to 
£1.34§,000, compared with £1,456,000. 

At the time of the merger the directors 
forecast a total dividend of 264 per cent 
but they have now declared a final dividend 
of 17} per cent. to make the total 27} per 
cent. If exceptional expenditure is excluded, 
this dividend is covered about twice by 
earnings. It is equivalent to 41} per cent 
on the shares held before the merger and 
compares with a dividend of 35 per cent paid 
by both companies for 1959. The an- 
nouncement of a bigger dividend added 2s. 
to the price of the §s. shares which at 
398. 6d., yield 3!) per cent. 


R eyrol le 


ps competition in the electrical 
engineering industry has in recent years 
cut profit margins and in 1959 the trading 
profits of A. Reyrolle fell back to 
£2.§86,000. But now the preliminary 
statement for 1960 shows a good recovery, 
with trading profits rising by 11} per cent 
to £2,883,000, the highest figure recorded 
since 1955. A heavier tax charge has 
limited the increase in net profits to 9 per 
cent from {1,428,000 to £1,560,000. For 
the first time since 1956 the ordinary divi- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


dend has been raised—from 8} per cent to 
Qi per cent, covered 2] times by earnings. 
After this announcement the {1 shares rose 
by 38. 6d. to 49s. to yield 4 per cent. 


C. A. Parsons 


HIS company, in which both Associated 

Electrical Industries and Reyrolle now 
have a substantial shareholding following 
their agreement last year to engage on joint 
research and to exchange technical infor- 
mation, fared even better than Reyrolle did 
last year. Its trading profits jumped very 
sharply from £3,479,900 to {5,267,000 and 
after a substantially increased tax charge 
its net profits rose from {2,209,000 to 
£2,700,000. The sharpness of this increase 
in profits may be related to the dates on 
which particular contracts were completed, 
but recent results from other electrical 
engineering companies suggest that margins 
in the heavy end of the industry were rather 
more favourable last year. 

The stock market was pleased with C. A. 
Parsons’ record profit and it was even more 
pleased with the dividend, which has been 
raised from 94 to 12$ per cent. That divi- 
dend is covered about four times by earn- 
ings, so that some increase was clearly 
justified. But the size of the increase sug- 
gests that the directors are confident about 
the course of future trading. The {1 
shares jumped by 8s. 6d. to 70s. after the 
dividend had been announced and now 
yield just over 34 per cent. 


Furnishers’ Results 


AST year the trading profits of The 
Times Furnishing (Holdings) rose by 
= cent from £925,000 to £1,184,000, 
as the group benefited from an increase in 
its cash and short-term credit sales. This 
helped to offset the decline in hire-purchase 
sales, which fell below the 1959 level. Hire 
purchase accounts have fallen from {5.3 
million to £4.9 million but the fall in un- 
realised profits is only about £100,000 to 
£1.7 million, so that future results should 
not be much affected. The chairman, Mr 
Henry Jacobs, says that in spite of the 
current restrictions the group's turnover in 
the first quarter of this year was as high as 
it was in the first quarter of last year before 
the credit squeeze, and that total sales in 
1961 Should be higher than in 1960. The 
ordinary dividend is maintained at 13} per 
cent, covered 1] times, so that at 15s. 9d. 
xd the $s. ordinary shares —_ 4.1 per cent. 
The interim report from New Day 
(Holdings) suggests that it has been harder 
hit than the Times Furnishing by hire 
purchase restrictions, The chairman, Mr 
Oliver Frost, says that the full effect of 
substantial reductions made in those sec- 
tions of the business engaged in hire 
purchase will not be felt for several months 
and that furniture sales for the year to 
June 30th will be disappointing. The 
interim dividend has been cut from 20.8 per 
cent to 12} per cent and the 2s. shares have 
lost 1s. 9d. to 9s. 64. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Mar. 
LAST DEALINGS Aor 7 
ACCOUNT DAY Apr (8 May 2 


Aprvi 10 April 24 


May (8 


HE stock market was very busy in the 
last days of the long Easter account 
and at the opening on Monday of the new 
account that will cover the budget. The 
number of bargains marked rose to a peak 
of 25,899 on Monday—the highest figure 
since the end of 1959. Equity es rose 
steeply towards the end of the account; 
pr t-taking was more than offset by the 
igh leve] of buying for the new account 
and the market seemed to be unaffected by 
the fall in the gold reserves in March or 
the guarded tone of the Economic Survey. 
But on Tuesday the level of business 
declined and prices fell slightly; on Wednes- 
day further profit-taking. after the recent 
rises brought prices down a little more. 
Even so, over the week to Wednesday, The 
Economist indicator gained 2.8 points to 
413.5. 
The gilt-edged market has been rather 
subdued, overshadowed by the high level of 
activity in the industrial market. Imme- 


diately before and after the week end small 
gains were made by the short dated stocks 
while the long dated and irredeemable 
stocks lost small amounts. On Tuesday the 
long dated stocks held steady and then 
made small gains on Wednesday. Over - 
week, Conversion 4} per cent 1964 ious 
wed 


i to 974, but long dated stocks 

small net losses and both 3} per cent War 
Loan and 2) per cent Consols lost small 
amourts, 

There was « firm demand for store shares 
until Tuesday when profit-taking developed; 
Marks and Spencer lost 1s. 3d. over the 
week to 10§s., and United Drapery lost 
38. od. to 62s. 6d. Insurance share prices 
rose ahead of forthcoming results but in 
spite of profit-taking Pearl showed a net 
gain of 10s. to 206s. 3d., following its divi- 
dend announcement. Decca Record made 
early gains but lost them on - 
— gd. lower at 71s. Unilever gained 
1s. 6d. to 161s. 6d. xd following the full 
report. 

The high level of orders for British cars 
at the New York motor show was reflected 
in motor share prices ; Jaguar “A” con- 
tinued to rise, gaining 2s. 7}d. to 81s. BMC 
rose sid. to 18s. 3]d. while Leyland 
advanced 38. 3d. to 96s. 6d. Several textile 
share prices rose, Coats, Patons gain 
2s. gd. to §0s. 6d. and Courtaulds 2s. sad 
to 448. 3d. Local demand for oil shares 
agen their prices up before the weekend ; 

P gained 3s. 3d. to 60s. 6d. and Shell 
2s. 6d. to 160s. 6d., and the good results 
from Lobitos pushed its shares up by 
1s. 44d. to 21s. 9d. There was a heavy fall 
in Kaffir prices before the weekend but 
Johannesburg buying increased afterwards 
and some recovery took place. Over the 
week Anglo-American lost 7s. 1}d. to 
128s. 1}d. xd, having touched 125s. at one 
point. 
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Savings Bonds 3°, 1955-65 
Funding 2',°. Assented .. 1956-6! 
Conversion 4')° 1962 
Exchequer 3 1962-63 
Treasury $'3% 1962 
Exchequer 2', 1963-64 


Conversion 434%, 1963 
Conversion 454°, A 1963 
Convernon 4',%, 1964 
Exchequer 5',°/ 1966 
Funding 3% 1959-69 
Funding 4% 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3% 1969-70 
Savings Bonds 2',% 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3%, 1965-75 


Funding 3°% 1966 68 
Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 3/,%%, 1969 
Conversion SY, 1971 
Conversion §' 4°", 1974 
Treasury 3'»)% 1977-80 
Treasury 3',° 1979-81 
Funding 5',% 1982-84 


Redemption 3°% . (986-96 
Treasury 5% 1986 89 
Funding 3',°% 1999-2004 
Treasury 5',% 2008.-12 
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Treasury 3 after Apr. 1966 
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Boow Pure Drug 5 
Montague Burto 10 
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425 tmdustrrals High. 70-83 (Apr. 1!) Low, 60 87 (jas. 3) 


t Tax free t Assumed average Ife 8 years § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 
nal dividend Year's dwidend (¢)} Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share 
{2 tax free i!) To tare dace 


7s. 9d. an € f Ex capritaination © Ex rights tt Ex all (eo) Interim 
je) To eartest date (f) Fiat yield ig) Equivalent to 7 2 sterling. (h) Alter Rhodesian 
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YORK SIVECRS 


196! 


re a ne ee 


Price Yield 
Apr. 12. Apr. t2 
1961 196! 


Prices Last Two 


Owidends 
4@) (6) tc) 


Price, Price 
Apr. 5S. Aor 12 
196! | 196! 


Yieid 
Apr. \2. Cover 
196! 


| Prices, 19! Last Two 
Ovvidends 


(a) tb) tc) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


Price, 
Apr. 5, 
(96! 


ORDINARY , 
STOCKS Cover 
High Low Low 


| High 


FOOD & TOBACCO 


° 


i 


9 
; 
9 
6 
3 
i 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 
7 
tty 
9 
6 
“; 


°° Yields based on assumed dividends —-A.C.V 
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The Economist Indicator 


index f 


High 
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Ord 


348 4 
351-4 
354 6 
3531 
380-5 


384 


t July f, 


Assoc 


Bors! 


aos 
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}. Lyons ‘A 
Ranks 
Spillers 
Tate & Lyle 
Unigate 
Brit, Amer 
Gallaher 


« 
vw enevn 
e ~ 

eeeoaceserss 
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Brooke Bond 


International Tea 


Aled Supplers 10/.-. 
Brith Foods 


Tobac 


Imperial Tobacco 


INSURANCE 


Britannic 


Commercial Union 
Equity & Law Life 
General Accident 


Guardian 


Lega! & Genera! 
Northern & Emp! 


Peari 


Prudential A’ 


Royal 


wav wvvevwe 
_~— ~ 


Royal Exchange él 
MOTORS 4 a 


Rolls-Royce 


ACY 


British Motor 
jaguar Cars ‘A 


Rootes Mctors A 
Standard-Triumph 


2 
di 


ct 


Leyland Motors ai 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 


Hawker Siddeley it 
Dowty Group 10 
Dunlop Rubber 


joseph Lucas 
Prewed Stee! 


ti 
5 


Triplex Holdings 10 


MINES 
Anglo-American 10 
Consolid. Gold Fields ¢1 
General Mining ai 


Union Corporation 


Daggafonten 
Free State Geduid 
bHartebeestionten 
President Brand 

Western Holdings 


Winkelhaak 
Chartered 


Rhod Angio-Amer 
Rhod. Selection Tx 
Roan Antelope 
Tanganyika Cons 
Consolidated Zinc 
De Beers Defd Reg 
internat. Nickel 


London Tin 
Rio Tinto 
Tronoh 


On 
Britith Petroieum 


Burmah Ov 
Castrol 
Roya! Dutch 


Sheil Transport 


Uleramar 


PAPER & ere 


Daily Mirror 


Odhams Press 0 - 
WH Smith & Sor ‘A’ éi 
Bowater Paper al 
Albert E. Reed at 


Spicers 


i} 


Wiggins Teape it 


tor Yreld * 
44 
4! 
#8 ad 
9 ms 


32 413-5 


(1953 


100 
100) 


196! 


High 


29 (April 12) 


Financial Times Indices 


Ord Fixed 
Yield ; a 


37 78 
33 76 
0 63 
31 58 
4 6! 


10) 
1935 = 100 3 


6 (Aor 


» 16% 


Low, 305-9 Gan. 3) 
1928 = 


100 


4/- 
5/- 
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Bargains 
Marked 


19.952 
21,462 
25,899 
22,780 
19,663 
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AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 


Cahco Printers, 10% 


RM US 
BONT 


SOVERNME NT 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. British Picture 5 
Amoc. Television ‘A’ 5$ 
Beecham Group 5 
British Match 
Brivsh Oxygen 
British Ropes 
De La Rue 
Gesetner ‘A - 
Glaxo 10 
Harrisons & Cr. Defd <! 
Hoover ‘A’ 5/- 
Word : : 5/- 
Lc. at 
National Canning 
Powell Duffryn 
Radio Renuls 
Rank Organination 
Schweppes 
Sears ‘A’ 

Thomas Tilhng 
Turner & Newall 
Unilever 
Unilewer NV 
Unned Glass 
United Molasses 


SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com wealtt 
Cunard 
France Fenwick 
Furnes Wichy 
London & Overseas 
P& O Detd 
Reardon Smith 
Royal Mail 


STEEL 
Colvilles 
Dorman Long 
Lancashire Stee 
South Durham 
Stee! Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
John Summers 
United Sree! 
Whitehead 


TEXTILES 
English Sewing Cotton 
Fine Spinners 
Lancashire Cotton 
Courtaulds 
Nhingworth Morris 
West Riding Worned (I 
Woolcombers dl 
Bradtord Dyers ai 
Calico Printers 5 
Coats, Patons & B él 
jute industries 10 
Tootal él 


TRUSTS. LAND & 
PROPERTY 


Alliance Trust 

BET. ‘A’ Dette 

Cable & Wireless 

City Centre Props 

City Lond. Real Prop. ci 
Hudton's Bay a 
Laad Secures 10/- 
Lond. Carty. Freehid. 10 


TEA & RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands i 
joka: (Assam) ai 
Nuwara Eliya ai 
Highlands & Lowlands 2 
London Asatic 2/- 
Unned Sua Betong di 


49/1'y 
32/- 
496 
n° 
34/6 
nw 


“aT; 
9 
«2,9 
“/3 
3/9 
12/10", 
63/6 
45/6 
65/9 
56/3 
si/9 
25/10", 
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AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 


"ANOARD ANL 


POOR S 


ser | 
[aieiwtatatat 


onus - “~* “~~ 


_ net ar 2 et Om hd Nt eB 


Re tr 


: Chartered Bank, 15° City & Centre Props. 25' 5% 

Commercial Union, 40° Daily Mirror, 15%. Davy-Ashmore, 25%. Disuitlers, 15%.  Elliott-Automation. 12%, ay Sewing Cotton, 12')% "Giana. 156% GUS. ‘A, m9 . 

Guinness, 22% _ Hawker Siddeley, 10 8% Land Securities, $'9°% Lloyds Bank, 105,% London & Overseas Freighters, 174% London Tin, The, Nerthern & Employers’, 18',°% 
Pres, 37'; Rank Organisation, 22',% Royal Exchange, 17', Schweppes, 23% W. HH. Smith & Son, 12% Trenoh, 70% United Seoel, 15-64% 


oats, Patons & B., 12',°% 


Odhams 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended April 8. 196) 

oe” deficit (ater allowing for snmking funds) of €37,929.000 
compared with a deficit 445.415 in the previous 13 days 
and a deficit of 26,097,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line™ of G21 850 000 
leaving @ total cumulative deficit to date of £59,779,000 
compared with £46,008,000 in 1960 -6! 


there was an ‘‘above- 


April tl, April t, 


1960, 
to 
. Mar. 3t, 


Ord. Revenue 
income Tax os 
Surtax , 
Death Duties 
Stamps... acoskt 
Profics tax, EPT and 
EPI ; | 
Other Inland Revenue 
Dues 


54,362, 35,997 
96.999 34,237 
11,065 6,275 


niand Revenue 


281 890 2389,783| 48.064 40.512 


108.409 126,005] 3,876 


2.502 


$655 663% 


111957 65,647 


670 31.990 
678 3,028 


95 wea 
102000 87,700 


cates saae 16 


e ; 
386,617 26,097 37,929 


700 208 19,911 21,850 


Total Surplus or Deficit 313.591 


FLOATING DEBT 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


as syndicate of discount houses 
increased its agreed bid by 3d. 
£98 17s. tod. at last Friday's bill tender, 
and the average rate of discount fell by 
es 7 d. to £4 8s. 8.68d. per cent. This is 

rst change in the syndicate’s bid for 
oo weeks, and the first increase (reduction 
in discount rate) since end-January. The 
move was made in anticipation of a strong 
demand for bills arising from the redemp- 
tion this Saturday of the balance of the 
Government’s 2} per cent eae ing Stock 
1956-61. It was not any 
expectation of a cut in “> ne n the 
event, total applications for the £260 mil- 
lion bills on offer rose by £56 million to 
£474 million, and the market’s quota rose 
only from 40 to 42 per cent. 

There was no borrowing from the Bank 
of England in the week to Wednesday but 
with credit more irregular than in recent 
weeks the authorities offered the market 
help by the purchase of bills on Thursday, 
Saturday and Tuesday. On Wednesday 
however they sold a moderate amount of 
bills to mop up a surplus. The rate for 
day-to-day credit has opened at 4} per cent 
thro ighout the week 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Discount rates 
Bank bills 
60 days 


j 
a 
6 


NEW YORK 


Official Discount | Treasury bills % 
rate April 2 470 
8.60 3 | 10 2 360 


(from 3'; 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


April 13 
1960 


April $ 
196! 


Apr | 


(L million) 196! 


issue Deportmnent* 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept. .... 
Govt. debdt and securities* 
Other securities ; 
Gold coin and bullion 
Coin other than gold coin . 


Banking Depeortment 
posits 
Public accounts 
Special deposits 
Bankers 
Others 
Total. . 


Securities : 
Government . 
Discounts and advances. 
Other. . ; 
Total 


2,187.5 
629 
2.2473 


Banking department reserve 
Proportion ” 
* Government 


Fiduciary “sue in 
April 12th 


debt 1s €11.015.100 
creased by £25 mullic 


capital c4 533.000 


to £2,325 millon on 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Three Months 

Average 

rate of 
ment 


ooo0o°o eooo°o 


© 


*On April 7th venders for 91 day bills at €98 17s. 10d. secured 
42 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £280 million of 91 day bills. $¢ Allorment cur 
by £10 milion. tt Allotment cut by £20 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 


April 12 


United Sates § 2-78-2-82° 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 


Belgian Fr 


2-797_-80 

2 76'5,4-77! 14 

13 -622-14-027 13: Tite 

11 94-12-5475 12-083.-0b 
139 TO- 


137 -96- 

142-05 75 
9-99-1029 10-0557, 
11-04-1136 Hh dNadiNg 

79-00?,-82:00'; | 80-00-10 
1725-17758 1739) ,-40', 

14-27',-14-70 14-46-46", 

19 -06'>-19-62 19: 33%9-5y 
19-71-20-30', | 19-9879", 


* Official Lima 


Durch Gid 
W. Ger. D-Mk 
Portug. Esc 
tralian Lre 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. 


Market Rates: Spot 


Acri8 April 10 April I! Apri! 12 


2: 797—-80 
2:76!3 6-154 
13-7iiguty 
,  12-09%,-10 
139-77!,- 
82"; 
10-05! 3, 
11 -1034-11 
80: 10-20 
1739',-40 
(4 46s 


19-3334 z= 19.34 
19-9934-20-00 19 997, iD 8419 19 ey 6 


2:79%-B0 2-795) 4-80'\g 2797-80 
2-77 14- 
13-7i5_~7, 
12-10%,=3, 
140 0S- 


10 
10 06?,-07 
11 11ag—Ss 
60-15-25 
1739) 40" 
14 47935 
19 34'«-'> 
20 00-00', 


One Month Forward Rates 
ia-tge. pr | ty-3ge. pm "yoiae- -_ | 


15.3, 
¢ x om TE om oo ae om 
4-kc. pm 


United States $ * 16-7 16t. PM 
Canadian $ Fig ac PM 
French Fr.... 3-2c. pm 
Swiss Fr 5-4c. pm 
Belgian Fr 25~15¢. pm EASE po pm | EAE pe pm 20-10¢. pm (0c. pen 
Dutch Gid 4'>-4¢. pm ‘y-#e. pm =| 4 y-4c. pm 35g-39gc. pm } 3'y-3c. pm 3'3-3c. pm 
W. German D-Mk 4'y-J'npf. pm 4! 7 rf, pm | 4!y-3' apf. pm — 3')-2'ypf. pm | 34;-2': pf. pm 4-3p!. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 


United States $ 1 'y—t gc. pm are pm | De-ile. pm i), ent ige pm | i ie pm 

Canadian $ . 1719-1 Sige. pm —lige. pr | 1ig-Higc. pm st 'g-Ic. pm i sic. pm 

Swiss Fr. .. 12'y-1h hye. pm Meh Dire pm | 10!-P x ons | 11-10c. pm 

W. German O-Mk 10", tr iol pen | 10',-9' pf. pm | 9'p-Bt pf. pm 9-Bpf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

250/7 . 

35 07', 


TyeSiet. pm; _'y-3gc. pm 
eee PM | Fig-Sigc. PE 
| Ziy-Btge. pm tye T hye. pm 


| rte wm | G35: om 
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©2000 Seco coo°o 
B32 $28 
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250/7', 
35. 07', 


— Price (s. d. per fine oz.) 250/8 7/7 /7', 
. oa 35-07', 35 -07', 35-07", 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH 


Western Fu rope Prices and Wages......... — ~ External Trade .. 


Manpower and Output.... industrial Profits 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... This week United States 


Austria Belgium Denmark France es Greece | Ireland italy er ‘ Norway Sweden Turkey Kinedem 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953= 100) 


90 76 39 52 70 62 83 
19 is? 162 167 14 188 oes 120 


1960, August... 19 144 18 168 18S 12120 154 ua 
September .. 18! 132 148 75 B86 188 ‘ti 193 153 ots 132 
October .... 18! 130 1s0 179 189 86 oa 192 165 ace 135 
November .. 186 131 183 190 202 Se i | Be 164 se ses 135 
December = jaa pie jin 189 an 144 obi 1268 


aan mmmmnsmmsmm mmm 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) 


| " mn. mn. mn. 
Piéadite sacs mn. mn. mn. mn. New mn, mn. mn. ‘000 mn. 
a iain schillings francs kroner | francs D. marks drachmas é | lire guilders kroner kroner 
calendar months 


imports (cif) 


1948 264'' 1$2"7 


1959 2,966 1.417 
1960 3,531 aa 


310" 


eet 


1960. August 3,339 2,672 
September 3,35! 1.463 
October 3.729 1.3% 


November .. 3.647 2.446 
December . 4.169 ; 


S5s% 
ww eee wen 


4+eaera ens 


a 
nw 
ae 


Exports 


$¢ 


‘3 39 799 
Sit 150-78 
ao 191-12 


3 


, August... 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


267 180 67 
405 193-03 
498 210-38 
907 184-26 
‘ 202-55 


—» ADs 
on 288 
cownrco wve 


SEZES Zc 


3, 

3 
3,565 
3,882 
4. 

4, 

5. 


onv- 
wa@D 
~onu 


COST OF LIVING (°) (1953100) 


1948 ‘ 70'* 93 63 79 
1989 jaus 129 12 134 117 
1960 134 114 abe 117 


1960, August ‘ 135 114 136 117 
September 135 114 137 a 
October ... 135 3 137 


November .. 136 114 138 “ie 
December... is 136 114 139 P 


EXPORT PRICES (*) (1953= 100) 


1948 ‘ “4 78 84 76 9 
1959 100 125 104 100 103 ” | 224 
1960 .. : ; : a 101 ‘a ie m ” és ae aa 
1960. August..... 101 124 | 106 100 10520 10220 286 
September .. , 101 125 104 100 ove hie 312 


October .. ; ow 10! 130 103 100 WP ‘as 297 


November .. ; sits sa 102 129 100 
December... ‘ ‘ ‘ad 103 ; ” 


GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (’) (mn. US dollars, end of period) 


938 “ 295 6 
678 1.222 5.014 210 


2 209 539 4300 1406 233 
4 
697 1.422 a 7.199 


261 2,953 1355 2562 424 
268 oop 1,753 276-9 465 


October . 695 1,281 ; 7,035 237 2 262 3,065 1.627 257-6 473 
November 688 1,339 | . 7.065 237 8 262 3,057 1,628 270-8 465 

December 697 1.422 07 7.199 ine 268 ees 1.783 276.9 465 43 
. January ..... 664 1,435 14 7,19 ins 257 po 1,689 ~ 467 4 


(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; ireland and Sweden, electricity and 
manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Greece is manufacturing only. United Kingdom includes construction. Germany excludes West Berlin and the Saar, 
(2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland, Denmark, Norway and Rootes. which cover general trade. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy 
includes Trieste. France includes the Saar in 1948. Turkey liras per US dollar : beginning September, 1960; 9 previously, 2°68. (9) Including direct axes. (* July to 
December. (5) In capital cities only for France, Turkey, for Greece prior to january, 1960 and Austria prior to March, 1959 ; Austria (prior to ch, 1959) and 
excludes rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes ; Ireland based on August, 1953100. (*) index numbers of unit value which are influenced by changes in the composition 
of trade as well as price movements. treland seasonally adjusted. (7) Holdings of the government and central bank. Foreign exchange fi; for 


ures @ clude 
overnment holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments ;_ ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) January, 127. 0 fanuary, 291°9': bebraary 
419. ('%) january, 330-1; February, 297-1. ('') january, 123; February, 123. ('2) january. 110; February, 110. () February, 3195; March, 302 


('*) Special trade. ('%) Bitonal area. = ('*) January, 110. —('”) Thousand million old drachmas. ('*) including trade with the Channel islands and United Kingdom 
whale fisheries. ('%) 1949 (2°) Average for third quarter. (?') January, 122. 
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APPOINTMENTS SURREY EDUCATION 


; COMMITTEE 
LANCHESTER COLLEGE OI | KINGSTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


TECHNOLOGY, COVENTRY i FASSETT RO AD: KINGSTON UPON The G.K.N. Group of Companies wish fo 
Doteateids: icy see ae k 1 September 1. 196 make the following appointment. 


Amond ne DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT. WORK 
Ph.D. Mi Mech F } STUDY AND PRODUCTION 
Xs niment of Additional Academic Staff Senior Lecturcr in Management Studies 
Ampiications invited for following posts. duties | should be graduate or possess cquivalent pro 
commence September 1, 1961 oF from date fesssonal qualitix c nt a rporate mem 
t 


re arranged | ber of the Brit te « Manag:ment of 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL | of appropriate ¢ sic Institution. Lxperi- | 
ENGINEERING } ence in teaching at » industry r mmerce | 


(Head af Department J. Dickenson Mm ckeculive position essential sescarcis eaperi- 
BS (Eee A M.IMehF A.RS.E:RerR.) | ence Genieetic: should te etic te offer sense 
Tue Se ¢ Lecturers, One Le rer. to teach | of subjects in final years of new Dipioma Course . , me . ire tehec t vt, 
HNC. HWND. and degree standard i9 | in Management Stadics . an oa Gece the G.K.N. Group Research Lab ratory wishes to appoint an 
ty Machines. Strength of Matertals. | concerned with organisetion and development assistant in its Commercial Information Unit The job consists 
sof Pipids. Theemadynamics of Diploma Course and with « range of Fost 


"DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL Tt eetad tntteenek ts hikeeeanenenek diene mainly of reading and making abstracts from a very wide range 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF (© OMMERCE ' o blishe rial. < -¢ ecto ymatio y 
‘Head of Department) EK. A. Hanney. M tng LANGUAGES AND PROFESSIONAL f published material, and the collection of information according 
rmD. MIE. Mit Rb» STUDIES to its relevance to Group activities 
One Principal Lecturer; Two Senior Lex Senior Lecturer in Buse Studies. Honours 
turers; One Lecturer, to teach to HN Port Deerce in Commerce t Foonomics and/or 
mt tee umd dcaree standard. Opportunitics recognised wotessiona! qualification and 
exist im electronic engincering, cantrol eneimecr ability w Sac mn Commercial Subjects The basic requirements of the post are — 
ing. heavy current work sed electrotechnology. | up to and including tiral degree and profe 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. sional level 
METALLURGY AND TEXTILES Lecturer in Acctootanc Recognised | 1A capacity for almost continuous reading and writing. 
(Head of Department: M_ FE. Foss, BSc. Accountancy qualification and suitable prac - 
o . PhD... f aS es thea} cupericnce cither wm business of with 
ne Principal Lectarer in Polymer Ch r c , are ‘ ~ . , 
ont temaeon ss re eart ea. oan timisenies pieh eileen 2. Ability to write accurate and concise summaries rapidly 
One Assistant Lecturer. Grade B in chemis subjects. Honours dcaree in Economics (and in accurate and concise English) of facts from a wide 
try. gainly for inorgenic and physical chemise. | should state subjects which qualified and 7 5 < : 
try | willing to teach range of technical and commercial subjects 
One, Lecturer in Metallurgy, maisty for Phy- | Salary. Burnham Tech le. Senior Lec 
metatiurgy | terer. £1.450 « £50 $ ecturer aio 


turer in Textiles, for Textile Science | x €35¢4)/£40 — £1.550 tant Grade B + A lively interest in current affairs. A reading knowledge 


* t * sted desree em) « £2 tis ‘ > 3 1.150. with 

seen Calne \ Metallurgy | appropriate allowances for dearce. trainias and of some foreign languages would be an advantage 

n Textiles | experience 1 . 
IMENT OF APPLILD PHYSICS | Application 

Department: 3 ears BS Principal, to be returned soon ™ 

Pr DD. A dnst Po | a ase not iat ‘ position may be of interest to 
teen . er One | 
Hine 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES Persons having experience of commercial intelligence of 
market survey work in banks, stockbroking. advertising 
agencies or similar institutions, or ino similar departments 
of industrial organisations 


Recent graduates in commerce. economics. history. or other 
discipline, preferably with some experience in commerce or 
madustry 


Appli 


Applications stating age, qualifications and previous experience 
hould be sent to the Recruitment Officer, Guest. Keen & 
Nettlefolds. Group Research Laboratory. Birmingham New Road 


Lanesticld, Wolverhampton 
f 


INVESTMENT MANAGER 


t pox 


Bim 


Market Research Division PHILIPS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LID. will shortly 
\ MALE GRADUATI mimence to Operate self administered pensions fund with 


—— annual mecome of over one million pounds. carrying 


derable growth prospects 


The person in mind must have had extensive 
xperience of institutional investments. He must be able to 
udvise and guide the Trustees on broad investment policy, and 


to take full responsibility for the implementation of decisions 
This is a senior appointment with commensurate salary a 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY O18 TATION PRICER. enefits, Apphcations should be made, in confidence, to 
WELLINGTON 


N : | tiands Region of the Cs | MR. W. BREE, Establishment Personne! Officer, 
¢ su Philips Electrical Industries Ltd. 


ry House, Shaftesbury Av L d 


cars of age & required we f 

' i for the post of Assis sney Information Offcer in a bara 

ranee ‘ ; r af ant Lecterer l ' Lond Ads cringe gemy Some years 

< knowelcdec ' ‘ n he norm Theor experience a Information oF Statistica) 

achtit ‘ renner @ Ape nace Blectricitty Suppl hustry c : n Salary Scales Department o . a!) Litrary and a degree 

i be allowed within certatc nits vaniage. but it i vival pplications Lecturer, £1.05 ‘ 3 fi. y Sialistics nomics are desirable The 

lurther part lars and + ma © as to the from suitably Qualified persons ain « at £1,474 > . mh will call fe tact, om even tempera 

sad of epplication @ay be obtained from shove vacancy number should vddreased to Assistant Lecturer. £800 £930 ps ment ead a systematic and methodical mind. 

Secretary Association “Universities 4 the Assistant Regione! clery (Personnel Further particulars amy be obtained from Salary sccording to age end caperience Ihe 

British © ommonwealth ; Cordon Square Central Flectrictty Geners ward. Midlands he Secretary of the Uoiversity, 10 whom appli Position is pensionahik Write in the frst 

ndos, WC! Region. $3 Wake Green < Birmingham calioms (crght copies—-overseas applicants onc instance Stating ese. ctperience end salery 

Angiications clone Zealand and 13, marked * Confidential t ve not lagers | copy) giving the names of inree referees. showld required to the Staff! Manager. S. H. Bensdn. 
t Mav > than Monday. May i. 1%! be semt by May 8 195! tid. 129 Kingeway Wf 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER pea! ne OFEicuR A woman nat 


A cations are in 
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AU OUP atta 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


wish to recruit 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
OFFICER 


at Regional Headquarters, Didsbury, Manchester. 
Salary within range €1,765-€1,96$ p.a. Superancuable. 


The successful applicant will be on the staff of the Regional Secretary and will 
be respons:b'e for press relations, internal and external information services 
the production of booklets, posters, etc.. che preparation or collection o 
material for lectures, conferences and exhibitions, the organisation of visits 


and reception of visitors and various other publicity matters throughout 
he Region 


The dutres may also include the editing of a magazine. Applicants must also 
have had a wide experience in public relations work and have a marked 


age de for sensing news and recording it © a manner which will have 
»ubd! appeal 


Plerse write to the Personne’ Officer, Central Elettricity Generating 
Board, 625, Wilmslow Road, Manchester 29, by ist ‘May. 1961, stating 
the names of two referees. Piease quote vacancy No. 6.91 144 €. 


oS 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 


in Operational Research 


Applications are invited to fill a oumber of vacancies in the Operational 
Research Department of The Steel Company of Wales Limited (Steel Divison) 


HONOURS GRADUATES who are stimutated by the prospect of 
applying scientific methods to contribute to the solution of management 
problems, for these positions the ability and experience of the individual 
are more important than the discipline of his muitial degree 


MATHEMATICIANS w help form a section for the development and 
applicatron of mathematical methods in operational research projects 


STATISTICIANS to join operational research teams and to supply an 
analytical service to other Company Departments 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS jon operational research teams 


and to supply a computing service of a very varied nature to avsist research 
into Company computer developments on the plant as well as in the office 


There are oppertunities for women graduates as mathematicians, statists- 
ws or computer programmers. 


The Department is based 


on Port, Talbot in South Wales 
hed section is about to 


start work based on Swartes 


but a newly 


The conditions of work in the Company are of « high standard, 


The satery offered to aay individeal will depend on qualifications, experience 
snd age. but will be compesitive. : 


Pile “rite for application torm t 


Superintendent, Personnel Services, 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED, 


(Stee! Divisson) 


Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 


LONDON Trede Association wishes to | 
appoint a STATISTICIAN for the col | 
lation of trede statietics and associated work 
Preference will be given ‘© & graduate bet 
applications from others with appropriate quali- 
fiestions. experience and interest in coonomics 
would be considered. Salary 
qualifications and ¢uperience 
statins full details to 1495 


OMAN SECRETARY Unurwe! residential 
post near Londen Applicants must be 
| experienced and able to deal with university 
st and help organise programme: Post 
socte! life. adequate weckends aod 
days and six weeks" annual holideys. Holl 
Gay arrangements honoured Ako required 
7 TOR GENERAL SECRETARY Varied 
@uties, inctuding wmple accounts —-Bos 1492 


| faout profiles, 


| COMMAND, 


| ess 
| fe Register 


| superannustion 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 


have a vacancy in their Economic Intelligence Department for a 


male economics 
mainly concer 


raduate aged 21-24. 
with the interpretation of economic trends and 


The work is varied but is 


their effect on the activities of the Group at home and abroad. 


The post would be 
ind work on own initiative, 
Salary according to age and 


Apply to 


rticularly 
graduating this year with ability 


suitable for a person 
to write clearly and concisely 


qualifications 


Finance Personnel Manager, Dunlop Rubber Co., 


Ltd., Dunlop House, 25 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1 


AIR MINISTRY 


SCIENTIFIC ADVISER’S DEPARTMENT 


AIR MINISTRY require unestabdtished | 
1OR SCIENTIFIC, SCIENTIFIC. Of Ft- 
t EXPERIMENTAL OFFICERS im 
FR ADVISER'S Department 
Senior Scientific and Scientific 
Dearee 


- A ” 
of the subjects 
a OPFICER posts | A.M 
Headquarters WHITEMALL for GR ATES 

MATHEMATICS or PHYSICS 

POST A—in Stravestc Offence and Atomic 
Section, . involving cost/eflectivences studics of 
offensive systems, studies on strategy of R.A.F 

» and of atomic effects and 
erred. 
Electronics 
Section involving costiefiectiveness studies of 
defensive a and detailed clectronic wt 
of tadar. tromic Counter measures, aad Ta- 
red. Physicist preferred 

POST Cin Stratesic Studies and Apnti- 
Submari Wart Section, involving studies 
of im y of and defence. and the 

wements of nuclear submarine detection 

T D—in Limited War Section, involving 

s of tactical sircrafi, tactical weapons 

system and limited form of war games im tac- 
tical sphere. 

THREE SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OR SCIEN- 
ee OFFICER posts on of OPERA 
TIONAL RESEARCH Granch a BOMBER 
COMMAND High vies for 
GRADUATES MATHEMATICS. PHY 


Levei 


| SICS or ENGINEERING 


POST Eat Command HQ 
on evaluation. wee and operation 
and greund electron equipmeat Good elec 
tronics background required prefcrabiy with 
expetionce on airborne and grownd radar 

POST Fat Command HQ. involving work 
on problems of effectiveness of Medrum Bomber 
force and in programming and organisation of 
an Elliott 402 computer (000d mathematical 
heckszronmd required 

POST G—invelving work on trial of Blue 
stect and sho work at Bomber Commend 
Development Unit at Finningley. Yorks 

TWO EXPERIMENTAL OFFICERS tor 
POST H-« HQ. BOMBER COMMAND. 
High Wycombe, to assist in computer progranp 
ming to traim other programmers and to pat 
teetpate nm work involving bommna 
calculations, defect recording systems, nuclear 
etc. Be interested in problems 
of dat hendling and heave quails. in mathe- 


matics, physics oF 
POST tat #.Q CHNICAL TRAINING 
Brampton. Hunts, concerned 
with collection and analysis Gata. and con 
ducting apa in of techaictens 
and nm sciences with 
some knowledge Statiatics but gual 
and exp. im electronic en > 
SALARIES: National 
Officers, £1,342 — £1,654 
Scientific Officers, £74 -- 
Exp. Officers, £1,087 - 


mvolving work 
of sitborne 


rate-— 


€1.222 
£1.36. 

£65 more for posts in London 
from Mimistry % Labour, 
®). 
5.W.) tqeotme A 
ref.) 


Form: 

Techoical and Scien 
26 King Street. London 

128/14 and appropriate Pos | 


For other appointment: 
see page 167 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
jog REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Application are 
poly ment as Gr 


vited tow . full -to ome 
ate 8 a her juts to 
commence of September ist nes to teach 
subicctas m the Sox group f subiects to 
ttedents preparing to Tendon dearces of 
md 8S ‘patel eg 
« ale ” raduate ribet n 
annem. ¢ Londen sthow ence f 
Add wenees are peyahic 
hon © and (raising where 
ones Ac ing Salary will 
depend upon envalifiketions end cuperience and | 
mey imetude up to twelve merements in respect | 
of mdéustrial expenence The post i subject te 
and some omession im this 
retpect may be made  freviews tnbustrial 
emp ment 


Application form. jo Be returned within | 
fourteen days of the publication of thie adver- | 
theernent. may be obteined by sending « stamped | 
addremed fooimap envelope to the undersigned 
4. & RICHARDSON 
Darecior of Education 


| Yudies 


| which interesied 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


DID IT! My colour photographs 
processing’ Try Microlex prints 
favourite colour negatives. S.a.c. for prices and 
free mailing baas.--Wallace Hewtoo. Lid. the 


Colour Tempesraghte Experts. 127 New Sond 
Street, London, i Ra 


“ Which?” 


April iasue reports on 
car batteries 
loans for howses 
aappres 


“Which?” is Cased om scientific 
surveys, and is 
Dy the Consumers’ Assccietion. svsiladle on 
annvel subscription only £1 w Bos C, 14 
Buctinghem Street. London. W.C2 


ERMANY 
guist at 


glow after 
from your 


The 


teats and 
ished monthly 


Resident 
your server 
HOPPING “IN THE DARK’ * 
Consumer Council enlighten you with 
ectual test figures tor branded goods im. pa 
trings you “ Shopper's (Ciuide,” helps you red- 
roe 0 Clad «=olbay Write) «Orchard = Howse 
Orchard Street. W.1 
RITAIN’S bew 
Ciuest Houses 
reviews illustrated in 
&. Id. Farm Guide 
Matsbey 


British = ecxecutive/lia 
Bos 1495 


Lat the 


Hettdeay Farms. Country 

Carevans otc 1.500 
the i961 Guide —-Send 
(Fl), 8 High Street 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCA JON 
COMMITTER 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCE, WEDNESBURY 


Principal Telephone. 
# Harman. BCom WED 1831.2 
As on introduction to 4 carcer in Dbutiness the 
College conducts a One-Year Course 
PRELIMINARY BUSINESS STUDIES 
for boys in the age '® 18 years, 
An sdmirabie course for learning the prin- 
sigies of accounting and Business organisation 
Those with sons shout to erobark on & busi- 
ness careet would be well advised to obtain 
further perticuiars of this course. which begins 
in September oem. from the 


trer. 
lordwhire ¢ of Commerce. 
wood Dress. 
Wednesbury. 


MARKETING IN THE ‘60: 


The Londen School of Marketing 
offers two-day in modern 
marketing methods the senior 
executive Full of this and 
other courses from 


L. 5. M.. Pemberton House. Pember- 
ton =Rhew London. EC .4 Tet 
PLE sess 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (hat 1894) «provides § Postal 
Courtes in & wide renege of subects for the 
wo ftaminations for Loadem Univ 8 Se Loon 
three Wf entrance © imclhaded) «! moderate foes 
1438 Wolsey Mell tudents camed Londoa 
Univ, B.S¢ Economics exams 1950-60. Tuition 
ave bor GO. EF Law. Statistics) other exems 

Prospectus (mention etaminetion) fram EB W 
Shaw Ficetcher ( wet tLe Director “ 


Vem PIT 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING 


A ag RETARIAI 
miverst re ane 
emonth end in 14. week 
Oraganwene Sev retary dar 
wit PARA 


Pork Avenue 
EXPERT POSTAI 
8. *e (Peon: 


f samina} 

Secretarial Creal Servuce 
f tport ( oremercial Generali 
at Education. etc Ako many prec 
non-<hamination) cOwrees in Susiness sul- 
Write to-day for free prospectus and oF 
mentioning cleminetion of sebiects @ 

1 the Secretary (G@/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
Leadon, 6.C.4. Estebtiohed 1910. 


eepecially for 
idee | =ttuGents 
COwr ses Write 
158 Holland 


sahon 
enue 
was 


ans 


PUTTION 


tor on tae 
amy | owe 
Managemen! 

C ert feate 
tical 
ects 
advke 


Account. 
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Two important finance houses 
have joined forces 
for strength and development 


Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust Ltd 


Olds Discount 
Company Ltd 


Owned by two great banks 


Midland 
Guarantee Trust Ltd are both well-known and long 
established concerns. Since 1958 they have been linked 
to form a new group, Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd, 
itself jointly owned by Lloyds Bank and the National 
Commercial Bank of Scotland. Capital has twice been 
increased, and is now £15,000,000. 

This grouping has proved its strength in the past year 
of restricted demand. Thanks to a prudent and 
Selective policy in accepting contracts, the group 


Olds Discount Company Ltd and Scottish 


has maintained its earnings. Its assets have 
grown to over £100,000,000, and it has 
tuken steps to extend its profitable over- 
seas interests to Western Europe 


LLOYDS BANA LID 


In many ways the two operating companies fit together 
to form a balanced whole. Traditionally, Scottish Mid- 
land, Guarantee Trust Ltd has a large proportion of its 
hire purchase turnover in the fields of motor vehicles and 
industrial equipment ; Olds Discount Company Ltd, while 
also doing a substantial vehicle business, has long been 
one of the leading companies in the financing of consumer 
durables, and in block discounting. Geographically, too, 
the group now has a well-spread network of more 
than 100 branches. With its record of rapid 
progress since its formation, and its ample 

financial backing, the new grouping has 
demonstrated both its strength in difficult 

times and its capacity for future expansion, 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LID 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,000 000 


Vigo House, Regent Street, London W.1 
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let the BNS help you 
spot new business... 


More often than not The Bank of Nova Scotia can find things out 
faster than you can yourself — where the new customers can come 
from, the labour situation, whom to meet, etc. Nearly 600 BNS 
branches across Canada and abroad keep in close touch with one 
another. You can draw information about almost any area and 
business situation in Canada, either through the General Office 
44 King St., West, or from either of our two London branches, 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 or Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA + LONDON + NEW YORK « CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 


eer ate 
Industrial Finance 
eer ats ile me a 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


The Industrial Bank 
of Japan Ltd. 


f 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 vi 


Retiring ? 


It’s cheaper in the 


SLEoMAN | 


No death duties 
No surtax, Low income Tax 
30 minutes by air 


(from Liverpool) 


Mild winters and all the 
beauty of a 
HOLIDAY ISLAND 


Full particulars from (Dept-R10) Tourist Board, Isle of Man. 


CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


%% 


TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


% 


Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 TELEX 25182 
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YOU GET 

A GOOD YIELD 
ON YOUR 
SECURITIES? 


The financial prosperity of the country and | 
the value of your securities depend on our | 
imports and exports. Most of these are | 
carried by sea. The British Sailors’ Society | 
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SEAN LAE SPA BD PLS AN PETS 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


Pie Bars 


is a charity formed to provide for the 
welfare of sailors at sea and ashore. You | 
can express your thanks to them by making 
a donation to the 


BRITISH SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY APT YOUR SERVIC 


Hon Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, P.C. FOR EVERY RIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 


ESTABLISHED 185 


General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 


GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series . . . No. 1. 


CAMPBELL iy Tee 
DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED : fancy 
MEMBERS to 


FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION believe ! 


Japanese 


“KAMERA’ 


Japanese “Kamera” (camera) and lenses 

have earned a worldwide reputation for 

~~ top ea ~ various brands 

CURRENT INTEREST RATE tnd GAS Give yoo proteteten reas. 

e ES s We are proud of the Camera industry... 

Money at ! month's call, $)°, per annum, but we can’t refrain from taking a little of 

maximum £10,000 the credit for ourselves! The Kangyo 

ikea ons Money at } months’ call, 6"; per annum, ’ Bank has served this industry well, for “Kangye” 

Ck GaSe es Cr aes maximurn €50,000 means “industrial and commercial promotion.” 

—— privilege if you ‘ D eicakiincasielies — Make The Nippon Kangyo Bank your representa. 
do no income tar i oney a MODUS Catt, o be : ' 

2 ame _ Na stain £100,008 = tive in Japan in this phase ef commerce and 


industry. Use its facilities freely! 
a ee World-mide Benking Facilities 


SS NIPPON KANGYO 
a] Campbell Discount Co. Lid., 24-28 Cheapside, F.C.2 


Interest can be pand with 


Picase send me a copy of your Accounts & BANK 


OOKICL 1S6 
ee WEAD OFFICE : Wiblya, Tokyo 
121 branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE : 
1 Royal Exchange Ave., Londen, £.0.3. England 


TAIPE! BRANCH - WEW YORK OFFICE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


[a 
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NEW 
ZEALAND 


AND ITS BANKING SERVICES 
With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and over 
whichever way you look at it... 380 Branches and Agencies throughout the country, 


the Bank of New pe wo is ro pe Phe — 
with fictl and cuttin guidance to those rous of esta’ ng ness 
fetus With han Saber connections, or developing existing contacts, in the 
you can fit pulleys, ¢ ings, sprock- | Dominion. The Trade and Information Section of the 
ets on all shafts within 5 thous. of the Overseas Department at Head Office is freely at 
nominal diameter in less than a min- your disposal. 
Taper-Lock ute. They are interchangeable and 


available in bores from 4° to 44°. 
Bushes Fenner Taper-Lock Bushes save time 
ee wo ! ted with limited lability in New Zealand in 1861) 
branch will prove it to you—in your (incorporated w miter yin New nd in 
save you money own office. 


LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 
WE CARRY TAPER-LOGK STOCKS FoR You In 1 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 


BELFAST © BIRMINGHAM . BRADFORD . BRISTOL . BURNLEY . CARDIFF . GLASGOW A. R. Frethey, Manager A. B. Abel, Assistant Manager 
HULL - LEEOS - LEICESTER « LIVERPOOL - LONDON - LUTON « MANCHESTER 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 
MIDDLESBROUGH . NEWCASTLE . NOTTINGHAM . SHEFFIELD . STOKE | 


54 REGENT ST., W.1 
J. H. FENNER & co. LTD HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


LARGEST MAKERS OF 
V-BELT DORIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Close-up or long view ... 


IMPERIAL BANK CAN GIVE YOU THE 
PICTURE OF CANADIAN BUSINESS TODAY 


Your interest in Canada may be regional or national. 
Imperial Bank—with more than 340 branches from coast 
to coast---can provide you with comprehensive reports in 
both fields. From these branches, Head Office collects 
information on the latest developments and trends in 
Canadian business. 

To facilitate your Canadian plans we will be glad to 
provide details regarding plant locations, labour avail- 
ability, taxation, etc. Our offices in Canada and our 
representatives in London are at your service. 


: Me 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 


London Representative. 116 Cannon Street, 
London, €.C 4, England 


“ 
Registered a6 8 Newspaper Authored a Second Claws Mall, Pott O@hke Det. Orrewe. Printed t@ Iagtend by St. Clements Prem. Lid. Londen, Ft 4 Published by The Eeosomist 
Newspaper iid. of 22 Ryder Strect, London. & WI lcephone Whitehall sil Powase on this meus UR 44; Oversees Sid 
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SHEET PILING 


SHEET PILING FOR MIGHTY WALLS! 


Wherever a structure demands powerful, vertical walls with good 
lateral support, sheet piling, invariably, is the engineer's choice. 
Sheet piling is widely used in piers, coffer dams, dykes, foundation 
construction, dock walls, breakwaters, and in a host of other 


temporary or permanent structures. Yawata'’s sheet piling have 
either arch web, flat or Z sections. 


For more than 60 years, Yawata lron & Steel Co., Ltd., has been 
meeting every industrial need for fine quality steel. 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 











ay 





